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ao 

ALFRED TENNYSON 

POET LAUREATE 

This ‘bonk m its progress has lecalled often to my 
memory a man with whose fiiendship we were ohce 
honoured, to whom no region of English Literature 
was unfamiliar, and who, whilst nch in all the noble 
gifts of Nature, was most emmently distinguished by 
the noblest and the rarest, — -just judgment and high- 
hearted patriotism. It would have been hence a 
peculiar pleasure and pnde to dedicate what I have 
endeavoured to make a tiue national Anthology of 
three centuries to Henry Hallam, But he is beyond 
the reach of any human tokens of love and reverence , 
and I desire therefore to place before it a name umted 
with his by associations which, while Poetry retams 
her hold on the minds of Englishmen, aie not likely 
to be foigotten, 

Youi encouiagement, given while traversing the 
wild sceneiy of Iieiyn Dinas, led me to begin the 
woik , and it has been completed under your ad\nce 
and assistance. For the favoui now asked I have 
thus a second leason and to this I may add, the 
homage which is youi right as Poet, and the giatitude 
due to a Friend, whose legard I rate at no common 
value 


h 



Peimit me then to insciibe to youiself a book 
which, I hope, may be found by many a lifelong 
fountain of innocent and exalted pleasure , a souice 
of ammation to fnends when they meet , and able to 
sweeten solitude itself with best society, — with the 
companionship of the wise and the good, with the 
beauty which the eye cannot see, and the mus*c only 
heard m silence If this Collection proves a stoic- 
house of delight to Laboui and to Poverty, — if it 
teaches those mdiffeient to the Poets to love them, 
and those who love them to love them moie, the aim 
and the desire entei tamed m framing it will be fully 
accomplished 

FTP 
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PREFACE 


This little Collection diffeis, it is believed, fiom others 
m the attempt made to include in it all the best original 
Lyrical pieces and Songs in our language (save a very 
few regretfully omitted on account of length), by 
writers not living, — and none beside the best Many 
familial verses will hence be met with , many also 
which should be familiar — the Editor will regard as 
his fittest readers those who love Poetiy so well, that 
he can ofifei them nothing not alieady known and 
valued 

The Editor is acquainted with no strict and 
exhaustive definition of Lyrical Poetry , but he has 
found the task of practical decision increase m cleai- 
ness and m fa^cility as he advanced with the woik, 
whilst keeping in view a few simple principles 
Lyncal has been heie held essentially to imply that 
each Poem shall turn on some single tihought, feeling, 
or situation In accordance with this, nanative, 
descriptive, and didactic poems, — ^unless accompanied 
by rapidity of movement, brevity, and the colouring 
of human passion, — have been excluded Humouious 
poetry, except in the veiy unfiequent instances wheie 
a truly poetical tone pervades the whole, with what is 
strictly peisonal, occasional, and religious, has been 
considered foreign to the idea of the book Blank 
verse and the ten-syllable couplet, with all pieces 
maikedly dramatic, have been rejected as alien from 
what IS commonly undei stood by Song, and laiely 
confoiming to Lyrical conditions in treatment But 
It is not anticipated, nor is it possible, that all leadeis 
shall think the line accuiately drawn Some poems, 
as Giay’s Elegy, the Allegio and Penseioso, Woids- 
worth’s Euth oi Campbell’s Lord Ullin, might be 
claimed with perhaps equal justice for a nanative oi 
desciiptive selection whilst with leference especially 
to Ballads and Sonnets, the Editor can only state that 
he has taken his utmost pains to decide without capnce 
or partiality 



This also IS all he can plead in legaid to a point 
even more liable to question , — \vhat degree of mcut 
should give lank among the Best That a poem 
shall be worthy of the wntei’s genius|— that it shall 
reach a peifection commensuiate with its aim, —that 
we should requiie finish in piopoition to brevity, — 
that passion, coloui, and oiigmality cannot atone for 
senous impeifections in clearness, unity or truth, — 
that a few good lines do not make a good poem, that 
popular estimate is seiviceable as a guidepost more 
than as a compass, — above all, that excellence should 
be looked for lather m the whole thin in the parts, — 
such and othei such canons have been ahvaj s steadily 
regal ded. He may however add that the pieces 
chosen, and a far larger number rejected, have been 
caiefully and repeatedly consideied , and that he has 
been aided throughout by two fnends of independent 
and exercised judgment, besides the distinguished 
person addiessed in the Dedication It is hoped that 
by this pioceduie the volume has been fieed fiom that 
one-sidedness which must beset individual decisions * 
— but for the final choice the Editor is alone 
responsible 

Chalmers' vast collection, with the whole woiks of 
all accessible poets not contained m it, and the best 
Anthologies of diffeient peiiods, have been twice 
systematically read thiough and it is hence im- 
probable that any omissions which may be rcgietted 
are due to oversight The poems aie punted entiie, 
except m a vciy few instances vvheie a stan7a oi 
passage has been omitted 1 hese omissions have been 
risked only when the piece could be thus bi ought to a 
closer lyiical unity and, as essentially opjioscd to 
this unity, extiacts, obviously such, arc excluded In 
regard to the text, the pin pose of the book has 
appealed to justify the choice of the most poetical 
version, wherevei moie than one exists , anti much 
laboiu has been given to piesent each poem, in 
disposition, spelling, and punctuation, to the gieatest 
advantage 

In the anangement, the most poetically effective 
ordei has been attempted The English mind has 
passed through phases of thought and cultivation so 



\anous and so opposed duung these thiee cen tunes of 
Poetry, that a rapid passage between old and new, 
like rapid alteration of the eye’s focus in looking at 
the landscape, wJll always be wearisome and hurtful 
to the sense of Beauty The poems have been theie- 
foie distubuted into Books coiiesponding, I to the 
ninety years closing about i6i6, II thence to 1700, 
III to 1800, IV to the half century just ended Or, 
looking at the Poets who more or less give each 
portion its distinctive chaiacter, they might be called 
the Books of Shakespeaie, Milton, Gray, and Words- 
worth The volume, m this lespect, so far as the 
limitations of its range allow, accurately reflects the 
natural giowth and evolution of our Poetry A 
rigidly cnionological sequence, however, lather fits a 
collection aiming at instruction than at pleasure, and 
the wisdom which comes through pleasure » — within 
each book the pieces have therefore been arranged in 
giadations of feeling or subject And it is hoped 
that the contents of this Anthology will thus be found 
to piesent a ceitain unity, * as episodes,’ in the noble 
language of Shelley, * to that great Poem which all 
poets, like the co-operatmg thoughts of one gieat 
mind, have built up since the beginning of the 
world ’ 

As he closes his long suivey, the Editor trusts he 
may add without egotism, that he has found the vague 
general veidict of popular Fame more just than those 
have thought, who, with too severe a criticism, would 
confine judgments on Poetiy to ‘ the selected few of 
many geneiations ’ Not many appear to have gamed 
reputation without some gift 01 peifoimance that, in due 
degree, deserved it and if no verses by certain writers 
who show less stiength than sweetness, or moie 
thought than mastery of expiession, aie punted in 
this volume, it should not be imagined that they have 
been excluded without much hesitation and regret,-— 
fai less that they have been slighted* Throughout 
this vast and pathetic aiiay of Singers now silent, few 
have been honouied with the name Poet, and have 
not possessed a skill m words, a sympathy with beaut) , 
a tenderness of feeling, or seriousness in leflection, 
which render then works, although nevei perhaps 



attaining that lofliti andfinci excdknce htieieqiuied, 
— better \\orth reading thin nnkh of what tills the 
scanty honis that most men sjnie for self improve 
ment, or for pitisiue in anv ot its more elevated and 
pciminent forms — And if thn liut of even 
mediocie poctiy, foi how much moie aie we indebted 
to the best ’ I^ike the fabled fomitim of the A^oles, 
but with a moic muous powci, the magic of this An 
can confer on each period of life its ippropiiate, 
blessing on cail> years Evpuitnce, on matunty 
Calm, on age, Vouthfulncss Toeliv gHis lieasures 
‘more golden than gold/ hading us in higher and 
healthiei wajsthan ihost of the woild, and interpret- 
ing to xis the lessons of Nature IkU she speaks best 
for herself Hei true accents, if the ]jhn has been 
executed with success, may be heai<l thioughout the 
following pages — wheievei the Poets of Pnglind are 
honoured, wheiever the dominant langinge of the 
woild IS spoken, it is hoped that they will find fit 
audience 

iS6i 

Some poems, especially in Book I, have been 
added . — either on bettei acquaintance t—m dcfenence 
to cntical suggestions, — or unknown to the Editor 
when first gatheiing his haiyc''! koi aid in these 
aftcr-gleamngs he is specially indebted tolhe e\cclleiit 
rcpnnts of laie only veisc givt n us by iJi Hannah, 
Di Giosait, Mr Ailxr, Mi Bulhn, and otheis,— 
and (m legaid to the idditions of icS 83 ) to the advice 
of that distinguished Kuend, h\ whom the fiinUboice 
has been so largely guided 'Ihe text his also ban 
caiefully revised trom aulhoi it \li\ e soiuees It has still 
seemed I'lest, for many nasons, to lelain the ouginal 
limit by which the* selection w is conlmed to those then 
no longer living But the editm hopes that, so far as 
in him lies, a complete ami (U hniiive* colleeiion of niir 
best Lyrics, to the cenlnl >vai f»f this fist dosing 
centuiy, is now offered 
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I 

SPRING 

Spiing, the sweet Spiing, is the year’s i^leasant king , 
Then blooms each thing, then muds dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pietty buds do sing, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo * 

The palm and may make countiy houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we heai aye birds tune this meriy lay, 

Cuckoo, Jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunnmg sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 

Cuckoo, Jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ’ 

Spnng ’ the sweet Spnng ’ 

T Nash 
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WTieie the bee sucks, Ihcic suck I 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There I couch, when owls do ciy 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
Aftei?* summer merrily 

Mcrnly, meirilj, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough I 


III 

2 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands * 

Courtsied when you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot It featly here and there , 

And, sweet Spates, the burthen bear. 
Hark, haik \ 

Bow-bow 

The watch-dogs bark 
Bow wow 

" Hark, hark * I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow ’ 

W Shakcspeatc 


IV 

SUMMONS TO 10 VE 

Phoebus, arise ^ 

And paint the sable skies 

With azure, white, and led 

Rouse Memnon’s mothei fiom her Tithon’s bed 
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That she may thy career with roses spiead j 
The nightingales thy coming each-where smg 
Make an eterna^Spnng * 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead , 

Spread forth thy golden haii 

In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 

And emperor-like decore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair 

Chase hence the ugly night 

Which serves but to make dear thy gloiious light 

— This IS that happy mom, 

That day, long-wished day 
Of all my life so dark, 

(If cruel stars have not my rum sworn 
And fates my hopes betray). 

Which, purely white, deserves 
An everlasting diamond should it mark 
This is the mom should bnng unto this grove 
My Love, to hear and recompense my love 
Fair King, who all preserves. 

But show thy blushing beams, 

And thou two sweeter eyes 

Shalt see than those which by Peneus’ streams 

Did once thy heart sui prize 

Now, Flora, deck thyself in faiiest guise 

If that ye winds would hear 

A voice surpassing far Amphion’s lyre, 

Your furious chiding stay , 

Let Zephyr only breathe, 

And with her tresses play 
— The winds all silent are. 

And Phoebus m his chair 

EnsafFroning sea and air 

Makes vanish every star 

Night like a drunkaid reels 

Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels 

The fields with flowers are deck’d in every hue. 

The clouds with oiient gold spangle their blue , 

Here is the pleasant place — 

And nothing wanting is, save She, alas ’ 

W Drummond of Hawthornden 
B 2 
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T/niE AND LOPE 

t 

When I have seen by Timers fell hand defaced 
The rich pioiid cost of out-woin biuicd age , 
When sometime lofty towers I see down lazed, 
And biass eternal slave to mortal lage , 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gam 
Advantage on the hingdom of the shoie, 

And the firm soil win of the watery mam, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay, 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my Love away \ 

— This thought IS as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it feais to lose. 

W Skakospeaio 


VI 

2 

Since brass, nor stone, nor eaith, noi boundless sea, 
But sad moitality o^ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Whose action is no stionger than a flower^ 

O how shall summer^s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of batteiing days, 

When rocks impiegnahle are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but lime decays? 

0 fearful meditation ’ where, alack ’ 

Shall Time’s best jewel fiom Time’s chest he hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back, 

01 who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O * none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bnght. 

W Shakespeate 
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VII 

TffE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS 
LOVE 

Come live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 

And all the craggy mountains yield 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepheids feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals 

There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kiitle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myitle. 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which fiom our pretty lambs we pull. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the puiest gold 

A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coial clasps and ambei studs • 

And if these pleasines may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my Love 

Thy silvei dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat. 

Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day foi thee and me 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
Foi thy delight each May-mormng 
If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my Love 

C Ma7l<nve 
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oiiimA viNcir 

Fain would I change that note 
To which fond Love hath charm d me 
Long long to sing by lotc, 

Fancying that that harm d me 
Yet when this thought doth come 
* Love IS the perfect sum 
Of all delight,’ 

I have no other choice 
Either for pen oi voice 
To sing or write, 

0 Love ’ they wiong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 

When thy iich fruit is such 

As nothing can be sweeter 
Fair house of joy and bliss, 

Where truest pleasure is, 

I do adore thee 

1 know thee what thou art, 

I serve thee with my heart. 

And fall before thee ’ 

Anon, 


IX 

A MADJ^IGAL 

Crabbed Age and Youth 
Cannot live togethei 
Youth IS full of pkasance, 
Age IS full of care , 

Youth like sumniei morn, 
Age like winter wcathei, 
Youth like summer biave, 
Age like winter bare : 
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Youth IS full of spoit. 

Age’s ]^eath is shoit, 

Youth IS nimble, Age is lame 
Youth IS hot and bold. 

Age IS weak and cold, 

Youth IS wild, and Age is tame — 
Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee , 

O ’ my Love, my Love is young ’ 
Age, I do defy thee — 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stay’st too long 
W Shakespeaie 


X 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ’ 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weathei 

Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun. 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets— 
Come hithei, come hithei, come hither ^ 
Heie shall he sec 
No enemy 

But wintei and lough weathei 

W Shakespeare 
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XI 

It was a lover and his lass 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino ’ 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spimg time, the only pietty ung time, 
When buds do sing hey ding a ding 
Sweet loveis lo\e the Spiing 

Between the acies of the i>e 
These pretty country folks would he 
This caiol they began that houi, 

How that life was but a flowei 

And therefore take the present time 
With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino ’ 
For love is crowned with the piime 
In spiing time, the only pretty ring time, 
When buds do sing hey ding a ding 
Sweet loveis love the Spring 

Shalespeate 


XII 

PRESENT m ABSENCE 

Absence, hear thou this protestation 
Against thy strength, 

Distance, and length , 

Do what thou canst for alteration 
For heaits of tuiest mettle 
Absence doth join, and Time doth settle 

Who loves a mistress of such quality, 
His mmd hath found 
Affection’s ground 
Beyond time, place, and morliht} 

To heaits that cannot vaiy 
Absence is present, Time doth tany 
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By absence this good means I gam, 
That I can catch her, 

WIveie none can match her, 

In some close cornei of my biam 
There I embrace and kiss her , 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 

J Donne» 


XIII 

VIA AMOFIS 

High way, since you my chief Parnassus be, 

And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tcinpeis her woids to tiamphng hoises* feet 
More oft than to a chamber-melody, — 

Now, blessed you bear onward blessed me 
To her, wheie I my heait, safe-left, shall meet , 

My Muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully , 

Be you still fail, honoui’d by public heed , 

By no encroachment wrong’d, noi time foigot , 

Noi blamed for blood, noi shamed for sinful deed , 
And that you know I envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, — 
Hundreds of years you Stella’s feet may kiss 1 

Szr P Sidney 


XIV 

ABSENCE 

Being youi slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desiie > 

I have no piecious time at all to spend 
Noi seiwices to do, till youiequue 
Noi dale I chide the world-without-end houi 
Whilst I, my soveieign, watch the clock foi you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence soiu 
When you have bid your servant once adieu 
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Nor dare 1 question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affaiis suppose, 

But like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those , 
So true a fool is love, that m yoiu will 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill 

IF Shakespeare 


XV 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From Thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ^ 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December's bareness every where ^ 

And yet this time removed was summer’s time 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton buiden of the piime 
Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfather’d fruit ; 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute , 

Or if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near 

W Shalesp\.are 


XVI 

A CONSOLATION 

When in disgrace with foitune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cues. 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate , 
Wishing me like to one more iich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with fnends possest, 
Desinng this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least , 
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Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think ^ Thee — and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day aiising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate , 
For thy sweet love remembei'd, such wealth bungs 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings 

W Shdkespeme 


XVII 

THE UNCHANGEABLE 

O never say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie , 
That is my home of love , if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again, 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged. 
So that myself bring water for my stain 
Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 

That it could so preposterously be stain’d 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good 
For nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose in it thou art my all 

W Shakespeare 


XVIII 

To me, fair Fiiend, you nevei can be old, 

Foi as you were when fiist your eye I eyed 
Such seems your beauty stiU Three winters cold 
Have fiom the forests shook three summers’ piide , 
Thiee beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In piocess of the seasons have I seen. 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green 
Ah f yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived , 
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So youi sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may^e deceived 

For fear of which, heai this, thou age unbied, — 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summei dead 

W Skalespaie 


ROSALINE 

Like to the cleai in highest sphere 
Wheie all imperial gloiy shines. 

Of selfsame colour is hei han 
Whether unfolded, or in twines 
Heigh ho, fan Rosaline f 
Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink , 

The Gods do feai whenas they glow, 

And I do tremble when I think 
Heigh ho, would she were mine ’ 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Auroia’s face, 

Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus^ smiling looks doth grace ^ 
Heigh ho, fair RosSine » 

Hei lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh, 
Withm which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity 
Heigh ho, would she were mine ’ 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Wheie Love himself impiison’d lies, 

To watch foi glances eveiy houi 
Fiom hei divine and Svacied eyes 
Heigh ho, foi Rosaline ’ 

Hei paps are centies of delight, 

Her breasts are orbs of heavenly fiame, 
Where Natuie moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same 
Heigh ho, would she were mine ’ 
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With orient pearl, with ruby led, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue 
Hei body eveiy way is fed, 

Yet soft m touch and sweet m view 
Hei^h ho, fair Rosaline ’ 

Natiue hei self her shape adnaiies , 

The Gods are wounded in her sight , 

And Love foisakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his biand doth light - 
Heigh ho, would she were mine ’ 

Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 

Since foi a fair there’s fairer none, 

Noi for her virtues so divine 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline , 

Heigh ho, my heait ’ would God that she weie mine ^ 

T Lodge 
XX 

COLIN 

Beauty sat bathing by a spimg 
Where fairest shades did hide hei , 

The winds blew calm, the buds did sing, 

The cool sti earns lan beside hei 
My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye 
To see what was forbidden 
But better memoiy said, fie > 

So vajn desiie was chidden — 

Hey nonny nonny O * 

Hey nonny nonny ’ 

Into a slumber then I fell, 

When fond imagination 
Seemed to see, but could not tell 
Her feature or her fashion 
But ev’n as babes in dreams do smile, 

And sometimes fall a- weeping. 

So I awaked, as wise this while 
As when I fell a-sleeping — 

Hey nonny nonny O ’ 

Hey nonny nonny ’ 

TheShejpheid Tome 
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XXI 

A PICTURE 

Sweet Love, if thou wilt gam a monarch’s glory, 
Subdue her heart, who makes me glad and sorry 
Out of thy golden quiver 
Take thou thy strongest anew 
That will through bone and marrow, 

And me and thee of grief and fear deliver — 

But come behind, for if she look upon thee, 

Alas ’ poor Love ’ then thou art woe-begone thee » 

Anon 


XXII 

A SONG FOR MUSIC 

Weep you no moie, sad fountains — 

What need you flow so fast ? 

Look how the snowy mountains 

Heaven’s sun doth gently waste ^ 

But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 

That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies. 

Sleeping 

Sleep IS a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets — 

Doth not the sun rise smiling, 

When fair at even he sets? 

— Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes ! 
Melt not m weeping ’ 

While She lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies. 

Sleeping ! 

Anon 



XXIII 

TO ms LOVE 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ^ 

Thou art more lovely and moie temperate 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date , 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimm’d 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death biag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest — 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

W Shakespeare 


XXIV 

TO HIS LOVE 

When in the chionicle of wasted time 
I see desciiptions of the faiiest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rh3nne 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights , 

Then m the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Ev’n such a beauty as you master now 

So all their praises aie but prophecies 
Of this oui time, all, you piefiguiing. 

And foi they look’d but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing 

For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise 

W, Shakespeare 
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BAS/A 

Turn back, you wanton flyei, 

And answci my desne 
With mutual gieeting 
Yet bend a little neaiei,* — 

True beauty still shines clearer 
In closer meeting I 
Hearts with hearts delighted 
Should stnve to be united, 

Each other's arms with amis enchaining — 
Hearts with a thought, 

Rosy lips with a kiss still entertaining 

What harvest half so sweet is 
As still to leap the kisses 
Grown iipe in sowing? 

And straight to be receiver 
Of that which thou art givei, 

Rich in bestowing ? 

There is no stnct obseiving 
Of times' or seasons' swerving, 

There is ever one fresh spnng abiding , 

Then what we sow with our lips * 

Let us reap, love's gains dividing 

T Cam^mi 


XXVI 

ADVICE TO A GIRL 

Never love unless you can 
Beai with all the faults of man I 
Men sometimes will jealous be 
Though but little cause they see, 

And hang the head as discontent, 

And speak what stiaight they will lepent 
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Men, that but one Saint adore, 

Make a show of love to more ; 

Beauty m^fbt be scorn’d in none, 

Though but tiuly served in one • 

Foi what IS courtship but disguise ? 

True hearts may have dissembhng eyes 

Men, when their affairs require, 

Must awhile themselves retire , 
Sometimes hunt, and sometimes hawk, 
And not ever sit and talk — 

If these and such-like you can bear, 
Then like, and love, and never fear ’ 

T Campion 


XXVII 

Lovms PERJURIES 

On a day, alack the day * 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing m the wanton an 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, ’gan passage find , 

That the lover, sick to death. 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow , 
Air, would I might triumph so ’ 

But, alack, my hand is sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet , 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet 
Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were. 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turmng mortal for thy love. 

W Shakespmre 
c 



XXVIII 

A SUPPLICAT/ON^ 

Foiget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant , 

My great ti avail so gladly spent, 

Forget not yet » 

Foiget not yet when first began 
The weary life }c know, since whan 
The suit, the seivice none tell can , 

Forget not yet ’ 

Foiget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 

The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yet ^ 

Forget not ’ O, forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is 
The mind that nevei meant amiss — 

Forget not yet ^ 

Forget not then thine own approved 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved — 
Forget not this ’ 

Str T Wyai 


XXIX 

TO A UP OP A 

0 if thou knew’st how thou thyself dost harm, 
And dost prejudge thy bliss, and spoil my lest , 
Then thou woulast melt the ice out of thy breast 
And thy relenting heait would kindly warm 

O if thy pnde did not om joys controul, 

What world of loving wondeis should’st thou see » 
For if I saw thee once transfoim’d m me, 

Then m thy bosom I would poui my soul , 
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Then all my thoughts should in thy visage shme, 

And if that aughynischanced thou should’st not moan 
Nor bear the burthen of thy gnefs alone , 

No, I would have my share in what were thine 

And whilst we thus should make our sorrows one, 
This happy haimony would make them none. 

W, Alexander y Marl of Stei line 


XXX 

m LAC RIM AS 

I saw my Lady weep, 

And Sorrow proud to be advanced so 
In those fan eyes wheie all perfections keep 
Her face was full of woe, 

But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
Than Mirth can do with hei enticing parts 

Sonow was theie made fan, 

And Passion, wise , Teais, a delightful thing , 
Silence, beyond all speech, a wisdom lare 
She made her sighs to sing, 

And all things with so sweet a sadness move 
As made my heart at once both gneve and love 

O fairer than aught else 

The world can show, leave off in time to gneve ’ 
Enough, enough youi joyful look excels 
Tears kill the heart, believe 
O strive not to be excellent in woe, 

Which only breeds your beauty’s overthro^v 

Anon 
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TRUE LOVE 


Let me not to the mamage of tiue minds 
Admit impediments Love is not love 
Which alteis when it alteration tincls, 

Or bends with the remover to remove — 


O no ’ it IS an evei -fixed maik 

That looks on tempests, and is nevei shaken , 

It IS the stai to every wandering paik, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come , 

Love alters not with his biief hours and weeks, 

But beais it out ev’n to the edge of doom — 

If this be error, and upon me pioved, 

I never wnt, nor no man ever loved 




XXXII 

A DITTY 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange one foi anothei given 
I hold his deal, and mine he cannot miss, 

Theie nevei was a better bargain 

My true-love hath my heait, and I have nis 

His heart in me keeps him and me m one, 

My heait m him his thoughts and senses guides 
He loves my heait, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides 

My true-love hath my heait, and 1 have nis. 

Su 1\ Stdmy 
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XXXIII 

LOVF^S INSIGHT 

Though otheis may Her brow adoie 
Yet moie must I, that theiein see fai moie 
Than any other’s eyes have powei to see 
She IS to me 

More than to any otheis she can be ’ 

I can discern moie seciet notes 
That in the margin of her cheeks Love quotes, 
Than any else besides have art to read 
No looks pioceed 

From those fan eyes but to me wonder bleed. 

Anon, 


XXXIV 

LOVBS OMNIPRESENCE 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 

And you, my Love, as high as heaven above, 

Yet should the thoughts of me youi humble swain 
Ascend to heaven, m honour of my Love 

Weie I as high as heaven above the plain, 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the mam, 

Whereso’ei you weie, with you my love should go 

Weie you the earth, deai Love, and I the skies. 

My love should shine on you like to the sun, 

And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 

Tdl heaven wax’d blind, and till the woildwere done 

Whereso’ei I am, below, oi else above you, 
Whereso’er you aie, my heait shall truly love you 

J Sylvester 
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xwv 

CARPE DIEM 

O Misti ess mine, where aie you learning ^ 

O stay and hear ’ youi true-love s coming 
That can sing both high and low , 

Trip no furthei, pietty sweeting, 

J ourneys end in lo\ ers meeting-p 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love ’tis not hereaftei , 

Present ninth hath piesent laughtei , 

What’s to come is still unsure 
In delay there lies no plenty,— 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure 

W Shakes fea^e 


XXXVI 


AN HONEST AUTOLYCm 

Fine knacks foi ladies, cheap, choice, brave, and new, 
Good penny-worths,— but money cannot move 
I keep a fair but foi the Fair to view , 

A beggai may be libeial of love 
Thoueh all my wares be trash, the heait is tiue— 

® The hcail is line 

Gieat gifts are guiles and look for gifts again ; 

My tiifles come as Ireasiues fiom my mmcl , 

It IS a preaous jewel to be plain , 

Sometimes m shell the oiicnt’st peails we find 
Of otheis take a sheaf, of me a giam » 

Of me a gram ^ 

Amn. 
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XXXVII 

WINTER 

When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom beais logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail , 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the stanng owl 
Tu-whit » 

Tu-who ’ A meiry note ’ 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot 

When all about the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson^s saw. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Manan’s nose looks red and raw , 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl — 
Then nightly sings the stanng owl 
Tu-whit ’ 

Tu-who ’ A merry note ’ 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot 

W Shalespea^e 


XXXVIII 

That time of yeai thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, 01 few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Baie ruin’d chons, where late the sweet birds sang 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As aftei sunset fadeth m the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fiie, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 
As the death-bed wheieon it must expne, 
Consumed with that which it was nouiish’d by 
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— ^This thou perceiv^st, which makes thy love more 
stiong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long 

W Shakespeare 


XX\IX 

MEMORY 

“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up lemembiance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear timers waste , 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death^s dateless night. 
And weep afiesh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 

Then can I gneve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily fiom woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before • 

— But if the while I think on thee, dear Fiiend, 

All losses are lestoied, and soiiows end 

JV Shakespeare 


XL 

SLEEP 

Come, Sleep O Sleep ^ the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The pool man’s wealth, the pnsonei’s release, 

Th’ indiflfeient judge between the high and low j 

With shield of pi oof shield me fiom out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despaii at me doth thiow 

0 make in me those civil wais to cease , 

1 will good tnbute pay, if thou do so 
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Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf noise and blind of light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head 

And if these thmgs, as being thine in light, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Liveliei than elsewheie, Stella^s image see 

Sir P Stdn^ 


XLI 

PF VOLUTIONS 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to then end , 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend 

Nativity, once in the mam of light, 

Crawls to matunty, wherewith being crown'd, 
Ciooked echpses gainst his gloiy fight. 

And Time that gave, doth now his gift confound 

Time doth transfix the flounsh set on youth, 

And delves the paiallels in beauty's blow , 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow — 

And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
Praising Thy worth, despite his ciuel hand 

JV Shakespeare 


XLII 

Faiewell * thou ait too dear foi my possessing, 
And like enough thou know'st thy estimate 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing , 
My bonds in thee aie all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And foi that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving 
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Thyself thou gav’st, thy ownwoith then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, elsemnstaking , 

So thy gieat gift, upon niispiision gi owing, 

Comes home again, on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had thee as a dream doth flatter , 

In sleep, a king , but waking, no such mattei 

W Skakesjfeau 


XLHi 

TffJE LIFE WITHOUT PASSION 

They that have power to hurt, and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, — 

They rightly do inhent heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s nches from expense ; 

They are the loicls and owners of then faces, 

Others, but stewaids of their excellence 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die , 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves Ins dignity • 

Por sweetest things tuin souiest by then deeds , 
Lilies that fester smell fai woise than weeds 

W Shakespeare 


XLIV 

THE LOVERS S APPEAL 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay f say nay ’ for shame, 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame 
And wilt thou leave me thus^ 
Say nay ^ say nay * 
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And wiit thou leave me thus, 
Thatihath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among 
And IS thy heait so stiong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

5ay nay 1 say nay ’ 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 
Neither for pain nor smart 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay ' say nay f 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 
And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee? 

Alas’ thy cruelty’ 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay 1 say nay ’ 

Str T Wyat 


XLV 

THE NIGHTINGALE 

As It fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a glove of myitles made. 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring , 
Eveiy thing did banish moan 
Save the Nightingale alone 
She, pool bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her bieast up-till a thoin, 

And there sung the dolefull’st ditty 
That to heal it was great pity 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry , 

Teni, teru, by and by 

That to hear hei so complain 

Scarce I could fiom tears refrain , 
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For her giiefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine o^n 
— Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee. 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheei thee , 
King Pandion, he is dead, 

All thy fi lends aie lapp’d m lead 
All thy fellow buds do sing 
Caieless of thy son owing 
Even so, pooi bird, like thee 
None alive will pity me 

B Barnejield 


XI VI 

Caie-charmei Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brothel to Death, in silent daikness boin, 
Relieve my languish, and lestoie the light , 
With daik foi getting of my caie return 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventuicd youth 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail then scoin, 
Without the torment of the night’s imtiuth 

Cease, dreams, the images of day-desiies, 

To model foith the passions of the moiiow , 
Nevei let using Sun appiove you liais, 

To add moie gnef to aggravate my sorrow 

Still let me sleep, embi acing clouds in vain, 
And nevei wake to feel the day’s disdain 

S Darnel 


XLVII 

The nightingale, as soon as April bnngeth 
Unto her lested sense a peifect waking, 

While late-baie earth, proud of new clothing, spiingeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn hei song book making , 
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And mouinfully bewailing, 

Her throat tunes expiesseth 
What grief her breast oppresseth 
For Tereus* force on her chaste will prevailing 

O Philomela fair, O take some gladness, 

That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth , 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth 

Alas, she hath no other cause of anguish 
But Tereus* love, on her by strong hand wroken. 
Wherein she suffering, all her spiiits languish. 

Full womanlike complains her will was broken. 
But I, who, daily craving, 

Cannot have to content me. 

Have moie cause to lament me, 

Since wanting is more woe than too much having 

0 Philomela fair, O take some gladness 
That here is justei cause of plaintful sadness 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth , 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth 

Str P Sidney 


XLVIII 

FRUSTRA 

Take, 0 take those lips away 
That so sweetly weie forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the mom 
But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again — 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 
Seal’d in vain ’ 

JV Shakispeme 
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LOVERS FAREWELL 

Since there*s no help, come let us kiss and part, — 
Nay I have done, you get no moie of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free , 

Shake hands for evei, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen m either of our brows 
That we one jot of foimer love retain 

Now at the last gasp of lovers latest breath. 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

— Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover ’ 

M D jay ion 


L 

m IMAGINE PER TRANSIT HOMO 

Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ’ 

Though thou be black as night 
And she made all of light, 

Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ’ 

Follow her, whose light thy light depnveth » 
Though here thou liv*st disgraced, 

And she m heaven is placed, 

Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth ^ 

Follow those pure beams, whose beauty bumeth, 
That so have scoiched thee 
As thou still black must be 
Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth. 
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Follow her, while yet her glory shineth ’ 

There come^a luckless night 
That will dim all her light % 

— And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 

Follow still, since so thy fates ordained ’ 

The sun must have his shade, 

Till both at once do fade, — 

The sun still pioved, the shadow still disdained 

T Cmipion 


LI 

BLIND LOVE 

D me I what eyes hath Love put m my head 
tVhich have no coirespondence with tiue sight 
Dr if they have, where is my judgment fled 
That censuies falsely what they see aright? 

;f that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
i^Vhat means the world to say it is not so 
\i It be not, then love doth well denote 
Dove’s eye is not so true as all men’s No, 

low can it ? O how can love’s eye be true, 

That IS so vex’d with watching and with tears ? 

!^o marvel then though I mistake my view 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears 

D cunning Love ’ with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Dest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find ^ 

Wl Shakespeare 


LII 

Sleep, angiy beauty, sleep and fear not me ’ 
For who a sleeping lion dares piovoke ? 

It shall suffice me here to sit and see 

Those lips shut up that never kindly spoke 
What sight can more content a lover’s mind 
Than beauty seeming harmless, if not kind ? 
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My words have chaim^d her, for secure she sleeps, 
Though guilty much of wrong dope to my love ; 
And in her slumber, see ’ she close eyed weeps * 

Di earns often more than waking passions move. 
Plead, Sleep, my cause, and make her soft like thee 
That she in peace may wake and pity me 

T Campion 


mi 

THE UNFAITHFUL SPfEPHERDESS 

"While that the sun with his beams hot 
Scorched the fruits in vale and mountain, 
Philon the shepherd, late foigot, 

Sitting beside a crystal fountain, 

In shadow of a gieen oak tree 
Upon his pipe this song played he 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love , 
Your mmd is light, soon lost for new love 

So long as I was m your sight 
I was your heart, your soul, and treasure , 
And evermore you sobb'd and sighed 
Burning in flames beyond all measure 
— Thiee days enduied youi love to me, 
And it was lost m othei three I 
Adieu, Love, adieu. Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untiue Love, adieu, Love , 
Youi mmd is light, soon lost for new love 

Another Shepheid you did see 

To whom your heart was soon enchained , 

Full soon yom love was leapt from me, 

Full soon my place he had obtained 
Soon came a third, your love to win, 

And we were out and he was in 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu. Love, 
Youi mind is light, soon lost for new love 
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Sure you have made me passing glad 
That you your mmd so soon lemoved, 
Before that I^he leisure had 
To choose you for my best beloved 
For all joui love was past and done 
Two days before it was begun — 

Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untiue Love, 
Untiue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love , 
Your mmd is light, soon lost fox new love 

Anon 


LIV 

ADVICE TO A LOVER 

The sea hath many thousand sands, 

The sun hath motes as many , 

The sky is full of stars, and Love 
As full of woes as any 
Believe me, that do know the elf, 

And make no trial by thyself ’ 

It IS in tiuth a iDietly toy 
For babes to play withal — 

But O ’ the honeys of oui youth 
Aie oft our age’s gall ’ 

Self-pioof in time will make thee know 
He was a prophet told thee so , 

A prophet that, Cassandra like, 

Tells truth without belief , 

For headstiong Youth will run his race, 
Although his goal be grief — 

Love’s Martyr, when his heat is past, 
Proves Caie’s Confessor at the last 

Ano?i 
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LV 

A RENUNCIA7I0N 

Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white, 

For all those losy ornaments in thee, — 

Thou art not sweet, though made of meie delight, 
Noi fail, noi sweet — unless thou pity me ’ 

T will not soothe thy fancies , thou shalt piove 
That beauty is no beauty without love 

— Yet love not me, nor seek not to alluie 
My thoughts with beauty, weie it more dmne 
Thy smiles and kisses I cannot endure. 

I’ll not be wrapp’d up in those arms of thine 
— Now show It, if thou be a woman right — 
Embrace and kiss and love me m despite ’ 

T Campion 

LVI 

Blow, blow, thou wintei wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingiatitude , 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou ait not seen, 

Although thy bieath be ludt. 

Heigh ho ’ sing heigh ho » unto the gieen holly 
Most fiiendship is feigning, most loving meie folly * 
Then, heigh ho ’ the holly ’ 

This life IS most jolly. 

Freeze, fieeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits foigot 
Though thou the waters waip, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As fiiend remember’d not 
Heigh ho ’ sing heigh ho » unto the green holly 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving meie folly 
Then, heigh ho « the holly » 

This life IS most jolly 

Shakespcme 
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LVII 

A SWEET LULLABY 

Come little babe, come silly soul, 

Thy father’s shame, thy mothei’s grief, 

Born as I doubt to all our dole. 

And to thy self unhappy chief . 

Sing Lullaby and lap it warm, 

Poor soul that thinks no creatuie harm 

Thou little think’st and less dost know, 

The cause of this thy mother’s moan. 

Thou want’st the wit to wail her woe, 

And I myself am all alone 

Why dost thou weep ? why dost thou wail ^ 
And knowest not yet what thou dost ail 

Come little wretch, ah silly heart, 

Mine only joy, what can I more ? 

If there be any wrong thy smart 
That may the destinies imploie 
’Twas I, I say, against my will, 

I wail the time, but be thou still 

And dost thou smile, oh thy sweet face ’ 

Would God Himself He might thee see. 

No doubt thou would’st soon purchase grace, 

I know right well, for thee and me 

But come to mother, babe, and play, 

For father false is fled away 

Sweet boy, if it by foitune chance, 

Thy father home again to send. 

If death do stiike me with his lance, 

Yet mayst thou me to him commend 
If any ask thy mother’s name, 

Tell how by love she purchased blame 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield, 

I know him of a noble mind, 

Although a Lion m the field, 

D 2 
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A Lamb in town thou s-ball him fm 1 
Ask blessing, babe, be afiaicl, 
His sugai’d wokIs hath me betrayed 

Then mayst thou joy and be light glad, 
Although in woe I seem to mom, 

Thy father is no rascal lad, 

A noble youth of blood and bone 

His glancing looks, if he once smile. 
Right honest women may beguile 

Come, little boy, and lock asleep, 

Sing lullaby and be thou still, 

I that can do nought else but weep , 

Will sit by thee and wail my fill • 

God bless my babe, and lullaby 
From this thy father’s quality ’ 
Anon, 


LVIII 

AVith how sad steps, O Moon, thou chmb’st the skies ’ 
How silently, andwnth how wan a face ’ 

What, may it be that e’en m heavenly place 
That busy aicher his sharp aiiows tiies ’ 

Suie, if that long-with-love-acquamted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case, 

I lead It m thy looks , thy languish’d giace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state desciies 

Then, e’en of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d theie but want of wit ^ 

Aie beauties Iheie as pioud as here they be > 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scoin whom that love doth possess? 

Do they call virtue, there, ungiatefulness? 

Sir P Sidney 
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I IX 

0 CRUDELIS AMOR 
When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the lest, 

To hear the stones of thy finish’d love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move , 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of Kmghts, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee. 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst muidei me ! 

T Ca7npi07i 


LX 

SEPHESTIA^S SONG TO HER CHILD 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee , 
When thou art old there’s grief enough foi thee. 
Mother’s wag, pretty boy. 

Father’s soiiow, father’s joy , 

When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me. 

He was glad, I was woe, 

Fortune changed made him so. 

When he left his pretty boy 
Last his sorrow, first his joy 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old theie’s grief enough for thee. 
Streaming teais that never stmt. 

Like peail drops fiom a flint. 

Fell by course from his eyes. 

That one another’s place supplies , 

Thus he grieved in every part. 

Tears of blood fell from his heart. 

When he left his pietty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, fathers joy. 
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Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old, theie^s grief enct'tgh foi thee 
The wanton smiled, father wept, 

Mothei cued, baby leapt , 

Moie he uow’d, moie we cned, 

Nature could not soiiovv hide 
He must go, he must kiss 
Child and mother, baby bless, 

Foi he left his pictty boy, 

Father’s soiiow, fathci’sjoy 
Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou ait old, there’s gritf enough foi thee. 

R Greene 


LXI 

A LAMENT 

My thoughts hold moital strife , 

I do detest my life, 

And with lamenting ones 

Peace to my soul to bung 

Oft call that prince which heie doth monaichize 

— But he, grim gunning King, 

Who caitiffs scoins, and doth the blest surpuze. 
Late having deck’d with beauty’s lose his tomb, 
Disdains to ciop a weed, and will not come 

ir Dnwimofid 


LKII 

DIRGE OFLOFE 

Come away, come away, Death, 
And m sad cypies let me be laid , 
Fly away, fly away, bieath , 

I am slam by a fair ciuel maid 
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My shioud of white, stuck all with yew, 

0 piep^te it * 

My pait of death, no one so tiue 
Did share it 

Not a flowei, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown , 

Not a fnend, not a friend gieet 
My poor corpse, wheie my bones shall be thrown 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, O wheie 

Sad true lover never find my grave. 

To weep there 

W Shakespeare 


LXIII 

TO ms LUTE 

My lute, be as thou weit when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady giove, 

When immelodious winds but made thee move, 

And birds their lamage did on thee bestow 

Since that dear Voice which did thy sounds appiove, 
Which wont in such harmonious stiains to flow. 

Is reft from Earth to tune those spheres above, 

What art thou but a harbingei of woe ? 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 

But orphans’ wailings to the fainting ear , 

Each stroke a sigh, each sound diaws forth a teai , 
For which be silent as in woods before 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 

Like widow’d tuitlc, still her loss complain 

W Dfummond 
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i\i\ 

FIDELE 

Feai no more the heat o’ the sun 
Noi the funoiis \\intei’s ngts , 

Thou thy woiklly task hast done, 

Home ait gone and ta’en Ihy wages 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sv^eepeis, conic tu dust 

Fear no more the fiown o’ the gieat, 

Thou art past the tyi ant’s stioke , 
Caie no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the leed is as the oak 
The sceptic, leainmg, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust 

Feni no moie the lightning flash 

Nor the all-dreaded thundei -stone , 
Feai not slandei, censuie lash , 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan 
All loveis young, all loveis must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust 

IV SJtakt'speafe 


LXV 

J SEA DIRGE 

Full fathom five Ihy fathei lies 
Of his bones are coial made 
Those aie peails that weie his eyes 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suifei a sea-change 
Into something iich and stiange 
Sea-nymphs hourly ung his knell 
Haik 1 now I heai them,— 

Ding, dong, bell 

IV S/iakrspeofe 
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LXVI 

A LAND DIRGE 

Call foi the robin-iedbieast and the wien, 

Since o^er shady gioves they hover 

And with leaves and floweis do cover 

The fnendless bodies of nnbuned men 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him waim 

And (when gay tombs are lobb’d) sustain no harm , 

But keep the wolf far thence, that^s foe to men, 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again 

J WehsUr 


LXVII 

POST MORTEM 

If Thou survive my well-contented day 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once moie re-suivey 

These poor rude lines of thy deceased lovei , 

Compare them with the bettering of the time, 

And though they be outstnpp’d by every pen, 

Reserve them foi my love, not foi then ihyme 
Exceeded by the height of happier men 

O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought — 

‘ Had my friend’s Muse giown with this growing age, 
A dealer biith than this his love had bi ought. 

To march mianks of bettei equipage 

But since he died, and poets bettei piove, 

Theiis for their style I’ll read, his foi his love ’ 

W Shakespa? e 
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I win 

TJIJS TRIUMPH 01 DEATH 

No longer mourn foi me when I am dead 
Than >ou shall hear the suily sullen bell 
Give waining lo the woilcl, that I am fled 
Fiom this vile woild, with vilest voims to dwell 

Nay, if you lead this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it , for 1 love > oii so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make jou woe 

O if, I say, you look upon this veise 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name leheaise, 

But let your love even with my life decay , 

Lest the wise woild should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me aftei I am gone. 

W Miakespemc 


L\IK 

YOUNG LOVE 

Tell me where is Fancy bied, 

Or in the heait, oi in the head ^ 

How begot, how nourished ^ 

Reply, reply 

It IS engendei'd in the eyes , 

With gazing fed , and Fancy dies 
In the cradle wheie it lies 
Let us all img Fancy's knell , 

I'll begin It,— Ding, dong, bell 
— Ding, dong, 

W Shahespeme 
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LXX 

A DILEMMA 

Lady, when I behold the roses spi outing 
Which clad m damask mantles deck the aibouis, 
And then behold yoin lips where sweet love 
harbours, 

My eyes present me with a double doubting 
For viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips the roses 

Anon 


LXXI 

ROSALYND^S MADRIGAL 

Love in my bosom, like a bee. 

Doth suck his sweet , 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender bieast , 

My kisses aie his daily feast. 

And yet he lobs me of my lest 
Ah ’ wanton, will ye ^ 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night 

Stiike I my lute, he tunes the stung , 
He music plays if so I sing , 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cmel he my heart doth sting 
Whist, wanton, will ye ? 

Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence, 
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And bind you, when you long to play, 

Foi youi ofFencen, 

I’ll shut my eyes to keep you m , 

I’ll make you fast it for your sin , 

I’ll count youi power not woith a pin , 
— Alas ’ what heieby shall I win, 

If he gainsay me ? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a lod ? 

He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And let thy bower my bosom be , 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee, 

O Cupid » so thou pity me, 

Spaie not, but play thee ’ 

T Lodge 


LXXII 

CUPTD AND CAMPASPE 

Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses , Cupid paid 
He stakes his quivei, bow, and aiiows, 

His mothei’s doves, and team of sparrows , 
Loses them too , then down he thiows 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) , 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple on his chin ; 

All these did my Campaspe wm 
And last he set her both his eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did use 

O Love ’ has she done this to thee ? 
What shall, alas ’ become of me ^ 

/. Lylye 
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LXXIII 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish soirow , 

Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my Love good monow I 
Wings from the wind to please her mind 
Notes fiom the lark I’ll boiiow , 

Bird, piune thy wing, nightmgale sing, 

To give my Love good-morrow , 

To give my Love good-monow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow 

Wake from thy nest, Robin red breast, 
Sing, buds, in eveiy furrow ; 

And fiom each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-monow ' 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-spaiiow » 

You pietty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-monow , 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing, buds, in every furrow ’ 

T Heywood 


LXXIV 

PROTHALAMIOFT 

Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet-bieathmg Zephyius did softly play — 

A gentle spint, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glistei fan , 

When I, (whom sullen caie, 

Thiough discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In punces’ court, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my biain) 
Walk’d foith to ease my pain 
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Along ihc shore of sjlvci*strcaming 'rbamc> , 
Whose nttty bank, the which his njjer hems, 

Was painted all with vaiiabic lloweis, 

And all the meads acloinM with damty gems 
iMt to deck maidens’ bowcis, 

And crown then panmouis 
Against the hndai day, winch is not long 
Sweet Thames ’ lun softly, till t end my song 

There m a meadow by the nver’s side 
A flock of nymphs I chanced to espy, 

All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks all loose untied 
As each had been a bride , 

And each one had a little wicker basket 
Made of fine twigs, entrail<5d cunously 
In which they gather’d flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine fingers crept full feateously 
The tendei stalks on high 
Of eveiy sort which in that meadow grew 
They gathei’d some , the violet, pallid blue, 

The little daisy that at evening closes, 

The viigm lily and the pumiose tiue, 

With store of veimeil roses, 

To deck their bndegrooms’ posies 
Against the bndal day, which was not long 
Sweet Thames » lun softly, till I end m> song 

With that I saw two Swans of goodly hue 
Come softly swimming down along the Lee , 

Two faner birds I yet did never see , 

The snow which doth the top of Pmdus strow 
Did never whitei show, 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appear , 

Yet l^da was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near , 

So purely white they were 
That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
Seem’d foul to them, and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not so fan, 
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And mar then beauties bnght 
TJiat shone as Heaven’s light 
Against their bridal day, which was not long 
Sweet Thames ’ iiin softly, till I end my song 

Eftsoons the nymphs, which now had fioweis their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silvei biood 
As they came floating on the crystal flood j 
Whom when they saw, they stood amazed still 
Then wondering eyes to fill , 

Them seem’d they nevei saw a sight so fair 
Of fowls, so lovely, that they sure did deem 
Them heavenly born, or to be that same pan 
Which through the sky draw Venus’ silver team , 

For sure they did not seem 
To be begot of any earthly seed. 

But rather Angels, or of Angels’ breed , 

Yet were they bred of summer’s heat, they say. 

In sweetest season, when each flower and weed 
The eaith did fresh array , 

So flesh they seem’d as day, 

Ev’n as their bridal day, which was not long 
Sweet Thames ' lun softly, till I end my song 

Then forth they all out of their baskets diew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield, 

All which upon those goodly birds they threw 
And all the waves did strew. 

That like old Peneus’ waters they did seem 
When down along by pleasant Tempo’s shore 
Scatter’d with flowers, through Thessaly they stream. 
That they appear, through lilies’ plenteous stoie, 

Like a bride’s chamber-floor 

Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands hound 
Of freshest flowers which in that mead they found, 

The which presenting all m trim anay, 

Their snowy foreheads therewithal they ci own’d , 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day, 

Against their biidal day, which was not long 
Sweet Thames I run softly tiU I end my song 
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* Ye gentle buds ’ the world’s fan ornament, 
And Heaven’s glory, whom this hapuy hour 
Doth lead unto yoiu loveis’ blissful Sower, 

Joy may you have, and gentle heait’s content 
Of your love’s couplement , 

And let fan Venus, that is queen of love, 

With hei heait-quelling son upon you smile, 
Whose smile, they say, hath viitue to remove 
All love’s dislike, and fiiendship’s faulty guile 
For evei to assoil 

Let endless peace your steadfast heaits accoid, 
And blessed plenty wait upon youi boaid ; 

And let your bed with pleasures chaste abound, 
That fruitful issue may to you afford 
Which may your foes confound, 

And make your joys redound 
Upon your bndsd day, which is not long 
Sweet Thames ’ run softly, till I end my song ’ 

So ended she , and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 

Which said their bndal day should not be long 
And gentle Echo from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did lesound 
So foith those joyous buds did pass along 
Adown the Lee that to them murmur’d low, 

As he would speak but that he lack’d a tongue , 
Yet did by signs his glad affection show, 

Making his stieam run slow 
And all the fowl which in his flood did dwell 
’Gan flock about these twain, that did excel 
The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 
The lessei stais So they, enianged well, 

Did on those two attend, 

And then best service lend 
Against their wedding day, which was not long 
Sweet Thames ^ run softly, till I end my song 

At length they all to meny London came, 

To meiTy London, my most kindly nuise, 

That to me gave this life’s first native souice. 
Though from anolhei place I take my name, 
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An house of ancient fame 

There when they^iame whereas those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ broad s^ed back do nde, 
Wheie now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilome wont the Templar-kmghts to bide. 
Till they decay’d through pnde , 

,Next whereunto there stands a stately place, 

Where oft I gained gifts and goodly grace 

Of that great lord, which theiein wont to dwell. 

Whose want too well now feels my fnendless case , 

But ah ’ here fits not well 

Old woes, but joys to tell 

Against the biidal day, which is not long 

Sweet Thames ' run softly, till I end my song 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 

Gieat England’s glory and the world’s wide wonder. 
Whose dreadful name late through all Spam did 
thundei, 

And Hercules’ two pillars standmg near 

Did make to quake and fear 

Fair branch of honour, flowei of chivalry > 

That fillest England with thy triumphs’ fame 
Joy have thou of thy noble victory, 

And endless happiness of thine own name 
That promiseth the same , 

That through thy prowess and victorious arms 
Thy country may be freed from foreign harms, 

And great Elisa’s glorious name may ring 
Through all the world, fill’d with thy wide alarms, 
Which some brave Muse may sing 
To ages following 

Upon the bridal day, which is not long 
Sweet Thames ’ run softly, till I end my song 

From those high towers this noble lord issfiing 
Like radiant Hesper, when his golden hair 
In th’ ocean billows he hath bathed fair, 

Descended to the river’s open viewing 
With a great tram ensuing 
Above the rest were goodly to be seen 
Two gentle knights of lovely face and feature. 
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Beseeming well the bowei of any queen, 

With gifts of wit and oinaments of ^atuie, 

Fit for so goodl> statuie, 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d m sight 
Which deck the baidnc of the Heavens bught , 
They two, foilh pacing to the iivei’s bide, 

Received those two fm brides, their love’s delight , 
Which, at th’ appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride 
Against their biidal day, which is not long 
Sweet Thames ’ lun softly, till I end my song 

E Spensti 


LXXV 

THE HAPPY HEART 

Art thou pool, yet hast thou golden slumbers 
O sweet content ’ 

Art thou iich, yet is thy mind peiplex’d^ 

O punishment » 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex’d 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbeis 
O sweet content ’ O sweet, O sweet content ' 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace , 

Honest labour bears a lovely face , 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ’ 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spiing? 

O sweet content * 

Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet smk’st m thine own 
tears ? 

O punishment ’ 

Then he that patiently want’s burden beais 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king » 

O sweet content I O sweet, O sweet content ’ 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace , 

Honest labour bears a lovely face , 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny » 


T Dekkos 
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SIC TRANSIT 

Come, cheeiful day, part of my life to me , 

Foi while thou view’st me with thy fading light 
Part of my life doth still depart with thee, 

And I still onwaid haste to my last night 
Timers fatal wings do ever foiward fly — 

So every day we live a day we die 

But O ye nights, ordain’d for barren rest, 

How are my days deprived of life m you 
When heavy sleep my soul hath dispossest, 

By feignea death life sweetly to renew ^ 

Part of my life, in that, you life deny 
So every day we live, a day we die 

T Campion 


I XXVII 

This Life, which seems so fair. 

Is like a bubble blown up in the an 
By sporting childien’sbieath, 

Who chase it every wheie 
And stiive who can most motion it bequeath 
And though it sometimes seem of its own might 
Like to an eye of gold to be fix’d there, 

And firm to hover in that empty height, 

That only is because it is so light 
— But in that pomp it doth not long appear , 

Foi when ’tis most admired, in a thought, 

Because it erst was nought, it turns to nought 

IV Drummond 
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LXWIII 

SOUL AND BOD\ 

Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

[Foil’d by] those rebel powers that thee arra^ , 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer deaith, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inhentors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body’s end ^ 

Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy stoie , 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dioss , 

Within be fed, without be iich no moie — 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 

And death once dead, theie’s no more dying then 

W Shakespeme 


LXXIX 

The man of life upught. 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 

Or thought of vanity , 

The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys aie spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor SOI row discontent 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour foi defence. 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence 
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He only can behold 
Wi^i nnafFrighted eyes 
The horrois of the deep 
And tenors of the skies 

Thus scorning all the caies 
That fate oi fortune bungs, 
He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things , 

Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober mn 
And quiet pilgrimage 

T Campion 


LXXX 

THE LESSONS OF NATURE 

Of this fair volume which we Woild do name 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 

Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame. 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare 

Find out His powei which wildest poweis doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spaie, 

In every page, no period of the same 

But silly we, like foolish children, lest 

Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold. 

Fan dangling iibbands, leaving what is best, 

On the gieat Wiitei’s sense ne’er taking hold , 

Oi if by chance we stay our minds on aught. 

It is some picture on the margin wi ought 

W Drummond 
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LXX\I 

Doth then the woild go thus, doth all thus move ’ 

Is this the justice which on Eaith we find^ 

Is this that film decree which all doth bind^ 

Aie these your influences, Poweis abo\e^ 

Those souls which vice’s moodj mists most blind, 
Blind Foitune, blindly, most then fiieiid doth piove , 
\ndlhe> who thee, pooi idol Viitue ’ love, 

Ply like a feathei toss’d by storm and wind 

Ah ’ if a Pi evidence doth sway this all 

Why should best minds groan undei most distiess? 

Or why should pride humility make thrall, 

And injuiies the innocent oppiess? 

Heavens ’ hinder, stop this fate , oi grant a time 
When good may have, as well as bad, their prime * 

W Drmmiond 


LXXXII 

THE WORLD'S WA Y 

Tired with all these, foi lestful death I ci>— 

As, to behold desert a beggar boi n, 

And needy nothing tnmm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily foisw^oin, 

And gilded honoui shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden viitue ludely sliumpeted, 

And light pel faction wiongfully disgiaced, 

And stiength by limping sway disabled, 

And ait made tongue-tied by authoiity. 

And folly, doctoi-like, controlling skill, 

And simple tiuth miscall’d simplicity, 

And captive Good attending captain 111 — 

— Tiled with all those, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I lea%e my Love alone 

ShahsL>eare 
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LXXXIII 

A WISH 

Happy weie he could finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert, where, obscuie 
From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk, there should he sleep secuie , 

Then wake again, and 3ueld God ever piaise , 
Content with hip, with haws, and brambleberiy , 

In contemplation passing still his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry 

Who, when he dies, his tomb might be the bush 
Wheie harmless robin lesteth with the thrush 
— Happy weie he ’ 

F DeveimXf Earl of Essex 


LXXXIV 

SAHSTT JOHN BAPTIST 

The last and greatest Heiald of Heaven^s King 
Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild. 

Among that savage biood the woods foith bring, 
Which he moie haimless found than man, and mild. 

His food was locusts, and what there doth spring. 
With honey that fiom viigm hives distill’d , 

Paich’d body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appeal, long since from earth exiled 

There burst he forth All ye whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mouin, 

Repent, repent, and fiom old errors tuin » 

— Who listen’d to his voice, obey’d his cry ? 

Only the echoes, which he made lelent. 

Rung fiom then flinty caves, Repent ’ Repent ’ 

W Drummond 
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ODE ON THE MOENING OF CHE/ST^S 
NATIVITY 

This IS the month, and this the happy mom 
Wheiein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King 
Of wedded maid and virgin mothei born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring , 

Foi so the holy sages once did sing 
That He our deadly forfeit should release, 

And with His Father woik us a peipetual peace 

That glorious Form, that Light unsuffeiable, 

And that fai -beaming blaze of Majesty 
Wherewith He wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Tnnal Unity, 

He laid aside , and, heie with us to be, 

Foisook the couits of evei lasting day, 

And chose with us a daiksome house of mortal clay 

Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, oi solemn stiain 
To welcome Him to this His new abode. 

Now while the heaven, by the sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no punt of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadions 
blight ^ 
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See how fiom far, upon the eastern load, 

The star-led wimrds haste with odours sweet 
O run, pi event them with thy humble ode 
And lay it lowly at His blessed feet , 

Have thou the honoui first thy Loid to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the Angel quiie 

Fiom out His secret altar touche with hallow’d fire 


THE HYMN 

It was the winter wild 

While the heaven-boin Child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies , 

Nature in awe to Him 
Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paiamoui 

Only with speeches fair 
She WOOS the gentle an 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow , 

And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw , 
Confounded, that hei Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities 

But He, her feais to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace , 

She, Clown’d with olive gieen, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His leady haibmgei, 

With turtle wmg the amoious clouds dividing , 
And waving wide hei myitle wand. 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land 

No war, or battle’s sound 

Was heard the woild aiound 

The idle spear and shield weie high uphung , 

The hooked chaiiot stood 



Unstain’d with hostile blood , 

The trumpet spake not to the ai*mc(^ throng » 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew then sovian Loid was by 

But peaceful was the night 
Wheiein the Piince of Light 
His leign of peace upon the eaith began 
The winds, with ■wondei whist, 

Smoothly the wateis kist 

Whispeimg new joys to the mild ocean — 

Who now hath quite foigot to lave, 

While buds of calm sit biooding on the charmed wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d m steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their piecious influence , 

And will not take then flight 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence , 

But in their glimmeimg oibs did glow 

Until their Lord Himself bespake, and bid them go 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day hei loom, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 

And hid his head foi shame, 

As his infenor flame 

The new-enlighten’d woild no moie should need , 

He saw a gieatei Sun appeal 

Than his bnght thione, oi buinmgaxletiee could beai 

The shepheids on the lawn 

Oi eie the point of dawn 

Sate simply chatting m a lustic low , 

Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below , 

Perhaps their loves, oi else then sheep 

Was ml that did then silly thoughts so busy keep 

When such music sweet 
Then hearts and eais did gieet 
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As never was by mortal finger strook — 
Divinely-warble j voice 
Answenng the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful raptuie took 
The an, such pleasure loth to lose, 

With thousand echoes still piolongs each heavenly 
close 

Nature, that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow lound 

Of Cynthia’s seat the airy region thrilling, 

Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling , 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union 

At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light 

That with long beams the shamefaced night array’d , 
The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 

Harping in loud and solemn quiie 

With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born Heir 

Such music (as ’tis said) 

Befoie was nevei made 

But when of old the Sons of Morning sung. 

While the Creatoi great 
His constellations set 

And the well-balanced woild on hinges hung , 

And cast the daik foundations deep, 

And bid the welteimg waves then oozy channel keep 

Ring out, ye ciystal spheres ’ 

Once bless our human eais, 

If ye have powei to touch our senses so , 

And let your silvei chime 
Move in melodious lime , 

And let the bass of heaven’s deep oigan blow , 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the angelic symphony 
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For if such holy song 
Enwiap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold , 

And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sm will melt fiom eaithly mould , 

And Hell itself will pass away. 

And leave hei dolorous mansions to the peeling da) 

Yea,Tiuth and Justice then 
Will down letuin to men, 

Orb’d m a lainbow , and, like gloiies weaung, 

Mercy will sit between 
Throned m celestial sheen. 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down sttenng , 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall 

But wisest Fate says No , 

This must not yet be so , 

The Babe yet lies m smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss , 

So both Himself and us to glorify 
Yet first, to those ycham’d in sleep 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder Ihiough 
the deep , 

With such a honid clang 
As on Mount Smai lang 

While the red fiie and smouldeung clouds outbiake 

The aged Earth aghast 

With teiToi of that blast 

Shall fiom the suiface to the centie shake, 

When, at the world’s last session. 

The dreadful Judge m middle air shall spiead His 
throne 

And then at last our bliss 
Full and peifect is. 

But now begins , foi fiom this happy day 
The old Dragon undei ground, 

In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usuiped sway , 
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And, wxoth to see his kingdom fail, 

Swinges the scal^ hoiroi of his folded tail 

The Oiacles are dumb , 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs thiough the arched roof in woids deceiving 
Apollo fiom his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shnek the steep of Delphos leaving 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest fiom the piophetic cell 

The lonely mountains o*er 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament , 

From haunted spring and dale 

Edged with poplar pale 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent , 

With flower inwoven ti esses torn 
The Nymphs m twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mouiTi 

In consecrated earth 
And on the holy hearth 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint , 

In urns, and altais round 

A dreai and dying sound 

Affrights the Flaraens at their service quaint , 

And the chill maible seems to sweat. 

While each peculiar Powei foiegoes his wonted seat 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake then temples dim. 

With that twice-batterM god of Palestine , 

And mooned Ashtaioth 
Heaven’s queen and mothei both. 

Now sits not gilt with tapers’ holy shine , 

The Lybic Hammon shrinks his hoin 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammua 
mourn 

And sullen Moloch, fled. 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue , 
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In vain with cymbals* nng 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue , 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste 

Nor IS Osins seen 
In Memphian grove, or gieen, 

Trampling the unshower’d glass with lowings loud 
Nor can he be at lest 
Within his sacred chest , 

Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud , 

In vain with timbrell’d anthems daik 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt aik 

He feels fiom Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand , 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer daie abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine 
Our Babe, to show His Godhead tiue, 

Can in His swaddling bands contiol the damned ciew 

So, when the sun in bed 
Curtain’d with cloudy led 
Pillows his chin upon an oiient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail. 

Each fetter’d ghost slips to his seveial giave , 

And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving then moon-loved 
maze 

But see » the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest , 

Time IS, our tedious song should here have ending 
Heaven’s youngest-teemed star 
Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 

Her sleeping Lord with hand-maid lamp attending 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bnght-hamess’d Angels sit in ordei seiviceable 

Milton 
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SONG FOR ST CECILIA^ S DAY, 16S7 

Fiom Haimony, from heavenly Haimony 
This universal frame began 
When Natuie underneath a heap 
Of jariing atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Anse, ye more than dead f 
Then cold and hot and moist and diy 
In Older to their stations leap, 

And Music’s powei obey 
From harmony, from heavenly haimony 
This universal frame began 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in Man 

What passion cannot Music laise and quell ^ 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood aiound, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound 
Less than a god they thought theie could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms. 

With shnll notes of angei 
And mortal alarms 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundenng drum 
Cues ‘ Haik ’ the foes come , 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retieat » ’ 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
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The woes of hopeless loveis, 

Whose dirge is whispei'cl by the \imibling lute 

Shaip violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and despeiation, 

Fury, fi antic indignation, 

Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair disdainful dame 

But oh ’ what ait can teach, 

What human voice can leach 
The sacred organ’s praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy lo’ve, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above 

Orpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees uniooted left their place 
Sequacious of the lyie 
But bnght Cecilia raised the wonder highei 
When to her Oigan vocal bieath was given 
An Angel heaid, and straight appeal’d-— 
Mistaking Earth for Heaven 

Of and Chofia 

As fiom the powei of sacred lajs 
The spheies began to move, 

And sung the great Creatoi’s piaise 
To all the blest above , 

So when the last and dieadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devoui, 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky 

J Dfydcn 

LXXXVII 

ON THE LA TE MASS A CRE IN PIEDMONT 

Avenge, O Lord t Thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
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Forget not In Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy qheep, and m then ancient fold 
Slam by the bloody Piemontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the locks Then moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple Tyrant that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learnt Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe 

J MtUon 


LXXXVIII 

HORATIAN ODE UPON CROMWELVS 
RETURN FROM IRELAND 

Ihe forward youth that would appeal, 

Must now forsake his Muses dear, 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing 

’Tis time to leave the books m dust, 

And oil the unused aimour’s lUst, 

Removing from the wall 
The coislel of the hall 

So restless Ciomwell could not cease 
In tho inglorious arts of peace, 

But thiough adventuious w ar 
Uiged his active star 

And like the three-foik’d lightning, fiist 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 

Did thoi ough his own Side 
His fieiy way divide 

For ’tis all one to com age high, 

The emulous, or enemy ; 

And with such, to enclose 
Is more than to oppose , 

F 
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Then burning through the an he went 
And palaces and temples renj^, 

And Caesar’s head at last 
Did through his lauiels blast 

’Tis madness to lesist or blame 
The face of angry heaven’s flame , 

And if we would speak tiue, 

IMuch to the Man is due 

Who, fiom his private gardens, where 
He li\ed reserved and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot, ) 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To lum the great work of time. 

And cast the Kingdoms old 
Into another mould , 

Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient Rights m vain — 
But those do hold or break 
As men aie strong or weak , 

Nature, that hateth emptiness, 

Allows of penetiation less, 

And theiefoie must make room 
Where greatei spirits com?. 

What field of all the civil war 
Where his weie not the deepest scar ? 
And Hampton shows what pait 
He had of wiser art, 

Where, twimng subtle feais with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Chailes himself might chase 
To Cansbrook’s naiiow case, 

That thence the Royal actoi borne 
The tiagic scaffold might adorn 
While round the armed b'ands 
Did clap their bloody hands 
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He nothing common did oi mean 
Upon that^emorable scene. 

But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try , 

Nor call’d the Gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless nght , 

But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed 

— This was that memorable hour 
Which first assured the forced power 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 

A Bleeding Head, where they begun, 
Did fright the architects to run , 

And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate » 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed 
So much one man can do 
That does both act and know 

They can affirm his piaises best, 

And have, though oveicome, confest 
How good he is, how just 
And fit for highest trust 

Nor yet grown stiffer with command. 
But still in the Republic’s hand — 

How fit he IS to sway 
That can so well obey ' 

He to the Commons’ feet piesents 
A Kingdom foi his fiist yeai’s lents, 
And (what he may) forbeais 
His fame, to make it theiis 

And has his swoid and spoils ungirt 
To lay them at the Public’s skirt 
So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky. 
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She, having kill’d, no nioie doth seaich 
But on the ne\t gieen bough peich, 
Wheie, when he first does luie, 
The falconer has hei sure 

— What may not then our Isle piesume 
While victoiy his ciest does plume ^ 
What may not others feai 
If thus he Clowns each yeai ^ 

As Caesar he, eie long, to Gaul, 

To Italy an Hannibal, 

And to all States not fiee 
Shall climacteiic be 

The Pict no shelter now shall find 
Within his paiti-colour’d mind, 

But from this valoui sad 
Shrink underneath the plaid — 

Happy, if in the tufted biake 
The English hunter him mistake, 

Nor lay his hounds m near 
The Caledonian deei 

But Thou, the War’s and Fortune’s son, 
IVIarch indefatigably on , 

And for the last effect 
Still keep the swoid eiect 

Besides the foice it has to flight 
The spiiits of the shady night. 

The same aits that did gam 
A power, must it maintain 

A Mat'veU 


LXXXIX 

LYCIDAS 

Elegy on a lend drowned tn ike Irish Channel 
1637 

Yet once moie, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myitles blown, with ivy nevei sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forced fingers rude 
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Shatter your leaves before the mellowing yeai 
Bittei constiamt^ncl sad occasion dear 
Compels me to distuib your season due 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath nc?fe left his peei 
Who would not sing for Lycidas > he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty ihyme 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear 
Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring , 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favoui my destined urn , 

And as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud 
For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill 
Together both, eie the high lawns appeal’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the Mom, 

We drove a field, and both together heaid 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fiesh dews of night, 

Oft till the stai that lose at evening bright 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westenng 
wheel 

Meanwhile the rural ditties weie not mute. 

Temper’d to the oaten flute, 

Rough Satyis danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
Fiom the glad sound would not be absent long , 

And old Damoetas loved to heai our song 

But, oh ’ the heavy change, now thou ait gone, 
Now thou ait gone, and nevei must letuin ’ 

Thee, Shepheid, thee the woods and deseit caves 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ei grown, 

And all their echoes, mourn 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no 11101 e be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft la>s — 
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As killing as the canker to the lose, 

Or tamt-worm to the weanling her<^ that graze, 

Oi frost to flowers, that then gay wardiobe weai 
When first the white-thoin blows , 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss^to shepheid’s ear 
Wheie were ye. Nymphs, when the lemoiseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ^ 

For neithei weie ye playing on the ‘^teep 
Where your old baids, the famous Dioiids, he, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Leva spieads hei wizard stieam 
Ay me * I fondly dieam — 

Had ye been there For what could that have 
done? 

What could the Muse heiself that Oipheus boie. 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom univeisal nature did lament, 

When by the lout that made the hideous loai 
His goiy visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebras to the Lesbian shoie^ 

Alas ’ what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s tiade 
And stnctly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not bettei done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s haii ^ 

Fame is the spur that the cleai spiiit doth laise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laboiious days , 

But the fail gueidon when we hope to find, 

And think to buist out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhoned sheais 
And slits the thin-spun life * But not the praise ’ 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears , 

* Fame is no plant that grows on moital soil, 

Nor m the glisteimg foil 
Set off to the woild, nor in broad rumoiti lies 
But lives and spreads aloft by those puie eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove , 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed ' 
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O fountam Aiethuse, and thou honoui’d flood 
Smooth-shding*^incius, ciown*d with vocal leeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood 
But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Neptune’s plea , 

He ask’d the waves, and ask’d the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain^ 
And question’d every gust of rupjged wings 
That blows from off each beak^ piomontory 
They knew not of his story , 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stiay’d , 

The air was calm, and on the level bnne 
Sleek Panope with all her sisteis play’d 
It was that fatal and perfidious baik 
Built in the eclipse, and ngg’d with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow. 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge 
Inwiought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sangilme flowei insciibed with woe 

* Ah ! who hath reft,’ quoth he, ‘ my dearest pledge 
Last came, and last did go 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake , 

Two massy keys he boie of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) , 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake 

* How well could I have spaied for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such, as for their bellies’ sake 

Creep and intiude and climb into the fold ’ 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the sheaieis’ feast, 

And shove away the woithy bidden guest 
Blind mouths ’ that scaice themselves know how to 
hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s ait belongs ’ 

What recks It them? What need they? They are 
sped , 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
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Giate on their scrannel pipes of wretched sti aw , 
The hungry sheep look up, and are ,pot fed, 

But swoln with wind and the lank mist they diaw 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spiead 
Besides what the grim wolf with piny paw 
Daily devouis apace, and nothing said 
—But that two-handed engine at the dooi 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 11101 e ' 

Return, Alpheus , the dicad voice is past 
That shrunk thy sti earns , letuin, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and floweiets of a thousand hues 
Ye valleys low, wheie the mild whispeis use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing biooks 
On whose fiesh lap the swart stai sparely looks , 
Thiow hither all your quaint enamelFd eyes 
That on the gpeen tuif suck the honey’d showeis 
And purple all the giound with vernal floweis 
Bring the rathe pnmiose that foisaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy fieak’d with jet, 

The glowing violet. 

The musk-iose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And eveiy flowei that sad embioidery weais 
Bid amaiantus all his beauty shed. 

And daffadillies fill their cups with teais 
To strew the lauieat heaise where Lycid lies 
Fox so to inteipose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise — 
Ay me » whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, — wheic’ei thy bones are hurl’d, 
Whether beyond the stoimy Hebiides 
Wheie thou peihaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visitest the bottom of the monstrous woild , 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old. 

Where the gieat Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towaid Namancos and Bayona’s hold, 

— Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth 
— And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless jouth > 
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Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, yc% sonow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the wateiy floor 
So sinks the day-star m the ocean bed, 

And yet anon lepaiis his drooping head 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames m the foiehead of the moming sky 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walk'd the waves , 
Where, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love 
Theie enteitam him all the Saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing, in their glory move, 

And wipe the teais for evei from his eyes 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more , 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood 

Thus sang the uncouth swam to the oaks and rills, 
While the still mom went out with sandals giay , 

He touch'd the tender stops of vanous quills. 

With eager thought waibling his Done lay 
And now the sun had stretch'd out all the hills, 

And now was diopt into the western bay 
At last he rose, and twitch'd his mantle blue 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new 

J Milton 


xc 

ON THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Mortality, behold and fear 
What a change of flesh is heie * 

Think how many loyal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones , 

Here they lie, had lealms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands, 
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Wheie fiom their pulpits seal’d with dust 

They pieach, * In gieatness tuist,’ 

Heie’s an acre sown indeed 

With the iichest lo^allest seed 

That the eiith did eVi suck in 

Since the fust man died for sm 

Heie the bones of bnth ha\c cued 

* Though gods they w ere, as men they died ’ ’ 

Here aie sinds, ignoble things, 

Diopt fiom the min’d sides of kings 
Heie’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried m dust, once dead In fate 

F Bcaumofit 


THE LAST CONQUEROR 

Victoiious men of eaith, no moie 
Pioclaim how wide yoiu empires aic , 

Though you bind in eveiy shoie 
And yourtnumi^hs leach as fai 
As night 01 day, 

Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the ciowd of common men 
De\ouiing Famine, Plague, and War, 

Each able to undo mankind, 

Death’s seivile emissaries are , 

Nor to these alone confined, 

He hath at will 

Moie quaint and subtle wa>s to kill » 

A smile oi kiss, as he will use the ait, 

Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart 

/ Shnley 

xcti 

DEATH THE LEVELLER 

The glones of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things , 
There is no armour against fate , 

Death lays his icy hand on kings ; 
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Sceptie and Ciown 
M^t tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the pool crooked scythe and spade 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fiesh laurels where they kill 
But their strong neives at last must yield , 
They tame but one another still 
Eaily 01 late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death 

The garlands withei on your brow ; 

Then boast no moie youi mighty deeds , 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb , 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust 

J Shirley 


XCIII 

WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED 
TO THE CITY 

Captain, or Colonel, or Knight m Aims, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize. 
If deed of honour did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect fiom harms 

I'le can lequite thee , for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can spiead thy name o’ei lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s blight circle warms 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bowei 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spaie 
The house of Pindaius, when temple and tower 
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Went to the ground and the lepeited air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the powj^ 

To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare 

/ Miiton 


\civ 

ON' JUS I^IJNDNE^S 

When I considei how my light is spent 
Eie half my days, m this claik woild and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul moie bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He leturnmg chide, — 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask — But Patience, to pre\ent 

That muimur, soon replies , God doth not need 
Either man’s woik, or His own gifts who best 
Bear His mild yoke, the> seive Him best His state 

Is kingly , thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’ei land and ocean without lest — 

They also seive who only stand and wait 

J Milton 


\cv 

CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another’s will , 

Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple tnith his utmost skill ’ 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul IS still prepared foi death, 
Untied unto the woild by caie 
Of public fame, orpiivate breath , 
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Who envies none that chance doth laise 
Nor vice \Who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise , 
Nor rules of state, but lules of good 

Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat , 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Noi rum make oppressors great , 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His giace than gifts to lend , 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend , 

— This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to use, or fear to fall , 

Lord of himself, though not of lands , 
And having nothing, yet hath all 

Sir H Wotion 


XCVI 

THE NOBLE NATURE 

It IS not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be , 

Or standing long an oak, three hundied year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere 
A lily of a day 
Is faiier far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night — 

It was the plant and flower of Light 
In small proportions we just beauties see , 
And in short measures life may perfect be 

B Jonson 
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XC\II / 

THE GIFTS OF GOD 

When God at first made Man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by , 

Let us (said He) pom on him all we can 
Let the world’s iiches, which dispersed he, 

Contract into a span 

So strength fiist made a way , 

Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasuie 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His tieasiue, 

Rest in the bottom lay 

For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 

He would adore My gifts instead of ]^Ie, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature, 

So both should losers be 

Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repining restlessness 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast 
G Heihcrt 


XCVIII 

THE RETREAT 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-mfancy ’ 
Befoie I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 
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And looking back, at that short space 
Could see dSjglimpse of His bnght face , 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weakei gloiies spy 
Some shadows of eternity , 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black ait to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness 

O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track ’ 

That I might once more reach that plain 
Wheie first I left my glonous tram , 
From whence th’ enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of palm trees ^ 

But ah ’ my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way — 
Some men a forwaid motion love. 

But I by backward steps would move , 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return 

AT Vaughan 


xcix 

TO MR LA WRENCE 

Lawrence, of viituous fathei virtuous son, 

Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 

From the hard season gaining? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favomus re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sow^d nor spun 



So JBooL 

What neat repast shall feast us, Iijjht an«l choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence v'Tmiy use 
To hear the lute well touch’d, oi artful \oice 

Warble immoital notes and Tuscan air ? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spaie 
To interpose them oft, is not unw ise 

/ Milton 


c 

TO cyriack: skinner 

Cyiiack, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 
Which others at their bai so often wrench , 

To-day deep thoughts lesolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting diaws , 

Let Euclid rest, and Aichimedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Towaid solid good what leads the nearest w^ay , 
For other things mild Heaven a time oidains, 

And disappioves that caie, though wise m show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refiains 

J Milton 


ci 

A HYMN IN PRAISE OI NEPTUNE 

Of Neptune’s empire let us sing, 

At whose command the waves obey , 

To whom the rivers tnbute pay, 

Down the high mountains sliding ; 

To whom the scaly nation yields 
Homage for the crystal fields 
\Vherein they dwell , 
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And eveiy sea-god pays a gem 
Yeaily out S^his wateiy cell, 

To deck gieat Neptune’s diadem 

The Tritons dancing in a iing, 

Before his palace gates do make 
The water with then echoes quake, 

Like the great thunder soundmg 
The sea-nymphs chaunt then accents shnll, 
And the Syiens taught to kill 
With their sweet voice, 

Make every echoing lock reply. 

Unto then gentle miumunng noise, 

Ihe praise of Neptune’s empeiy 

T Cafnpion 


cri 

HYMN TO DIANA 

Queen and Huntiess chaste and fan, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver chair 

State in wonted manner keep 
Hespeius entreats thy light. 
Goddess excellently biight. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to mteipose , 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently blight 

Lay Ihy bow of peail apart 

And thy crystal-shining quivei , 

Give unto the flying halt 

Space to breathe, how short soevei 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently biight ! 

B Jonson 
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ir/SHES FOB 1 HE SUPPOSED MISTRESS 

Whoe’ei she be, 

That not impossible She 

That shall command my hcait and me 

WhcieVi she he, 

Lock’d up fiom inoital eye 
In shady leases of destm> 

Till that ripe biith 
Of studied Fate stand forth, 

And leach hei fair steps tiead our eaith , 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shiine 

Of ci>stal flesh, Ihiough which to shine 

— Meet you her, iny Wishes, 

Bespeak hei to my blisses, 

And be ye call’d, my absent kisses 

I wish hci beauty 
That owes not all its dut> 

To gaudy tne, oi ghst’img shoe-tie • 

Something moie than 
TafFata oi tissue can, 

Or rampant feathei, oi iich fan 

A face that’s best 
By its own beauty diest, 

And can alone commend the lest 

A face made up 

Out of no othci shop 

Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope 

Sydnaean showeis 

Of sweet discoiuse, whose pow^cis 

Can Clown old Winter’s head with flowers 
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Whate’ei deMit 

Can make d^s foiehead blight 

Oi give down to the wings of night 

Soft silken hours, 

Open suns, shady boweis , 

’Bove all, nothing within that loweis 

Days, that need boirow 
No part of then good monow 
From a foie spent night of soiiow 

Days, that in spite 

Of daikness, by the light 

Of a clear mind are day all night 

Life, that daies send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, ‘ Welcome, friend ' 

I wish hei store 

Of woith may leave hei poor 

Of wishes , and I wish no moie 

Now, if Time knows 
That Her, whose ladiant blows 
Weave them a gaiHiid of my vows , 

Hei that dares be 

What these lines wish to see 

I seek no fuithei, it is She 

’Tis She, and heie 

Lo ’ I unclothe and cleai 

My wishes’ cloudy character 

Such woith as this is 
Shall fi\ my flying wishes, 

And determine them to kisses 

Let her full gloiy, 

My fancies, fly before ye , 

Be ye my fictions — ^but hei story 

R O ashatv 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURER 

Ovei the mountiins 
Anti o\ er the w i\ es, 

Under the fountains 
And undci the graves , 

Under floods thit aie deepest, 
Which Neptune obe> , 

Over rocks that aie steepest 
Love will And out the v\ av 

Wheie there is no place 
For the glow worm to he , 

Where theie is no space 
Foi receipt of a fly , 

Where the midge dares not venture 
Lest heiself fast she lay , 

If love come, he will entei 
And soon find out his wav 

Vou may esteem him 
A child foi his might , 

Or you may deem him 
A cowaid fiom his flight , 

But if she whom love cloth honoui 
Be conceaFd fiom the da>, 

Set a thousand guards u[)on hei, 
Love will find out the w av 

Some think to lose him 
By having him confined , 

And some do suppose him, 

Poor thing, to be blind , 

But if ne’ei so close ye wall him, 

Do the best that you may, 

Blind love, if so ye call him, 

Will find out his way 
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You tram the eagle 
To stoo%to youi fist , 

Oi you may inveigle 
The phoenix of the east , 

The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o’er hei piey , 

But you’ll ne’ei stop a lover 
He will find out his way 

Anon 


cv 

THE PICTURE OF LITTLE T C IN A 
PROSPECT OF FLOWERS 

See with what simplicity 

This nymph begins hei golden days ' 

In the green grass she loves to lie, 

And theie with hei fair aspect tames 
The wilder floweis, and gives them names , 

But only with the loses plays, 

And them does tell 

What colouis best become them, and what smell 

Who can foielell for what high cause 
This dailing of the Gods was bom > 

Yet this IS she whose chastei laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 

And, under her command seveie, 

See his bow broke, and ensigns torn 
Happy vrho can 
Appease this virtuous enemy of man ’ 

O then let me in time compound 
And pailey with those conquering eyes, 

Eie they have tiied then force to wound , 

Eie with their glancing wheels they diive 
In tiiumph over heaits that stiive, 

And them that yield but moie despise 
Let me be laid. 

Where I may see the glories fiom some shade 
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Mean lime, whilst eveiy veidaiit thing 
Itself does at thy beauty chaiiyf 
Reform the eiiors of the Spiing , 

Make that the tulips may have shaie 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fan, 

And loses of then thoins disaim , 

But most proem e 

That violets may a longei age endme 

But O young beauty of the woods, 

Whom Natuie couits with fiuits and floweis, 
Gather the flowers, but spaie the buds , 

Lest Flora, angiy at thy ciime 
To kill hei infants m then piime, 

Should quickly make th’ example youis , 
And eie we see — 

Nip in the blossom — all our hopes and thee 

A 


cvi 

CHILD AND MAIDEN 

Ah, Chloiis ’ could I now but sit 
As unconcein’d as when 
Youi infant beauty could beget 
No happiness oi pain ’ 

Wlien I the dawm used to admn e, 

And piaised the coming daj, 

I little thought the using fne 
Would take my lest away 

Your chaimsin haimless childhood kiy 
Like metals in a mine , 

Age fiom no face takes moie away 
Than youth conceal’d in thine 
But as youi chaims insensibly 
To then peifection pic&t, 
bo love as unpeicei\ecl did fl\ , 

And center d in my bieasl 
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My passion with youi beauty gicw, 

While ^ipid at my heait, 

Still as his mother favour’d you, 

Threw a new flaming dart 
Each gloiied in then wanton part , 

To make a lovei, he 
Employ’d the utmost of his ait — 

To make a beauty, she 

Sir C Stdley 

evil 

CONSTANCY 

I cannot change, as otheis do, 

Though you unjustly scoin. 

Since that pooi swain that sighs foi you, 
For you alone was bom , 

No, Phyllis, no, your heart to move 
A suier way I’ll try, — 

And to revenge my slighted love, 

Will still love on, and die 

When, kill’d with giief, Amintas lies. 
And you to mind shall call 
The sighs that now unpitied use, 

The teais that vainly fall, 

That welcome hour that ends his smait 
Will then begin youi pain, 

Foi such a faithful tendei heait 
Can nevei bieak in vain 

J Wilmot, Earl of Rochestci 

CVIII 

COUNSEL TO GIRLS 

Gathei ye lose-buds while ye may, 

Old 1 ime is still a flying 
And this same flowei that smiles to-day, 
To-mouow will be dying 
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The glorious Lamp of Heaven, tlie bun, 
The highei he^s a-getting 
The sooner will his lace be lun, 

And nearei he’s to setting 

That age is best which is the hist, 

When youth and blood aie waimci ^ 
But being spent, the woise, and woist 
Times, still succeed the foimei 

Then be not coy, but use youi time , 
And while ye may, go many 
For having lost but once youi piime, 
You may foi evei tari) 

R Hunch 


cix 

TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE irARS 

1 ell me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
That fiom the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 

To war and aims I fly 

True, a new mistiess now I chase, 

The first foe in the held , 

And with a stiongei faith embiace 
A sword, a hoise, a shield 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adoie , 

I could not love thee. Deal, so much, 

Loved I not Ilonoui moie 

Colonel Lovelace 


c\ 

ELIZABETH OF BOHEMIA 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That pooily satisfy oiu eyes 
Moie by youi nuinbei than youi light, 
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You common people of the slues, 

What aie when the Moon shall use ? 

You curious chanteis of the wood. 

That waible forth dame Nature^s lays, 
Thinking youi passions undei stood 
By youi weak accents , what’s your piaise 
When Philomel her voice doth laise ^ 

Y'ou violets that first appear, 

By youi puie purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the yeai. 

As if the spring were all your own, — 

What are you, w&n the Rose is blown ^ 

So when my Misti ess shall be seen 
In form and beauty of hei mind, 

By vntue fiist, then choice, a Queen, 

Tell me, if she were not design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of hei kind ^ 

Sir H Wotion 

CXI 

TO THE LADY MARGARET LEY 

Daughter to that good Eail, once Piesident 
Of England’s Council and her Treasury, 

Who lived in both, unstain’d with gold 01 fee, 
And left them both, moie in himself content, 

Till the sad bieaking of that Pailiament 
Bioke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Chaeroneia, fatal to liberty. 

Kill’d with leport that old man eloquent , — 

Though later boin than to have known the days 
Wheiein your fathei flouush’d, yet by you. 
Madam, methmks I see him living yet , 

So well your woids his noble virtues piaise, 
That all both judge you to relate them tnie. 
And to possess them, honour’d Margaret 

J MtUon 
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CKII 

THE TRUE BEAUTY 

He that loves a ios»y check 
Oi a coni hp admiies, 

Oi from stai-hke cjcs doth seek 
Fuel to mamtain his fiies , 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desiies, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle nevei -dying flies — 
Where these aie not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks oi lips oi eyes 

T Carew 


CXIII 

TO DIANEME 

Sweet, be not pioud of those two eyes 
Which stailike spaikle in their skies , 
Noi be you pioud, that you can see 
All heaits your captives , yoius yet fiee 
Be >ou not pioud of that iich haii 
Which 'wantons with the lovesick air , 
Whenas that luby which you weai. 
Sunk fiom the tip of your soft eai, 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all youi woild of beauty’s gone 
R, Hc7J2ck 


cxiv 

Love in thy youth, fan Maid, be "wise , 
Old Time will make thee coldei, 
And though each mo;ning new aiisc 
Yet we each day glow oldei 
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Thou Heaven art fair and young, 

TH»e eyes like twin stars shining , 

But ere another clay be sprung 
All these will be declining 
Then winter comes with all his feais, 

And all thy sweets shall boirow , 

Too late then wilt thou shower thy teais, — 
And I too late shall sorrow ! 

Afzon 


cxv 

Go, lovely Rose ’ 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble hei to thee, 

How sweet and fan she seems to be 

Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou spiung 
In deseits, wheie no men abide, 

Thou must have unconimended died 

Small is the woith 
Of beauty fiom the light letiied 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffei heiself to be desiied, 

And not blush so to be admiied 

Then die ’ that she 
The common fate of all things laie 
May lead in thee 

How small a pait of time they shaie 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ’ 

jS Waller 
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CWI 

TO CELIA 

Bunk to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine , 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look foi wine 
The thiist that fiom the soul doth use 
Doth ask a dunk divine , 

But might I of Jove’s nectai sup, 

I would not change foi thine 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honoming thee 
As giving it a hope that theie 
It could not wither’d be , 

But thou theieon didst only bieathe 
And sent’st it back to me , 

Since when it grows, and smells, T swcai , 
Not of Itself but thee ’ 

B Jomon 


cwn 

LIIEBRY KITE 

Iheie IS a gaidcn in hei face 

Wheie loses and white lilies blow , 

A heavenly paiadise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fiuits do giow , 
Theie cherries giow that none may bin, 
Till Cheiry-Ripe themselves do ciy 

Those cherries faiily do enclose 
Of Client peail a double low, 

Which when hei lovely laugh tei show s, 
They look like lose-buds fill’d with snow 
Yet them no peci noi piince may buy, 

Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do ciy 
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Hei eyes lil^ angels watch them still , 

Hei biow^ike bended hows do stand, 
Thieat’ning with pieicmg frowns to kill 
All that appioach with eye or hand 
These sacied cheiiies to come nigh, 

Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry ^ 

Anon 
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CORimA MA YING 

Get up, get up for shame » The blooming mom 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn 
See how Auroia throws her fair 
Fiesh-quilted colouis through the an 
Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tiee 
Each flower has wept, and bow’d toward the east, 
Above an hour since ; yet you not diest, 

Nay » not so much as out of bed? 

When all the buds have matins said, 

And sung their thankful hymns ’tis sin, 

Nay, piofanation, to keep in, — 

Whenas a thousand virgins on this day, 

Spiing, sooner than the laik, to fetch-m May. 

Rise , and put on youi foliage, and be seen 
To come foith, like the Spnng-time, fresh and green. 
And sweet as Floia Take no caie 
Foi jewels foi youi gown, oi haii 
Feai not , the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pearls unwept 
Come, and leceive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retiies himself, or else stands still 
Till you come foith Wash, diess, be brief in 
praying 

Few beads aie best, when once we go a Maying 
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Come, my Coimna, come ; and comin», maik 
How each field turns a stieet , each gTaeet a paik 
Made green, and tiimm’d with tiecs see how 
Devotion gx\es each house a bough 
Or branch Each poich, each dooi, eic this, 

An aik, a tabeinacle is. 

Made up of white thoin neatly inteiwo\e , 

As if hcie weie those coolci shades of love 
Can such delights be in the street, 

And open fields, and we not see’t ? 

Come, w'e’U abioad and let’s obey 
The proclamation made foi hla> 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying , 

But, my Connna, come, let’s go a Maying 

There’s not a budding boy, oi girl, this da}, 

But IS got up, and gone to bring in May 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thoin laden home. 

Some have despatch’d then cakes and cieam. 
Before that we have left to dieam 
And some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted tioth, 
And chose their piiest, eie we can cast olf sloth 
Many a gieen-gowm has been given , 

Many a kiss, both odd and even 
Many a glance too has been sent 
Fiom out the eye, Love’s fiimament 
Many a jest told of the keys betiaying 
Ihis night, and locks pick’d — Yet we’ie not a 
Maying 

— Come, let us go, while wc are m om piime , 

And take the haimless folly of the time ' 

We shall giow old apace, and die 
Befoie we know oui hbeity 
Our life IS short , and oui days run 
As fast away as docs the sun • — 

And as a vapoui, oi a diop of lain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again 
So when or you oi I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade , 
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All love, aU liking, all delight 
Lies drowii\ with ns in endless night 
Then while time serves, and we aie but decaying, 
Come, my Coiinna ’ come, let’s go a Maying 

R Hen ick 


cxix 

THE POETRY OF DRESS 
1 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness — 
A lawn about the shouldeis thrown 
Into a fine disti action, — 

An erimg lace, which here and theie 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher, — 

A cuff neglectful, and theieby 
Ribbands to flow confuse^. — 

A winning wave, deservuig note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat, — 

A careless shoe stnng, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, — 

Bo more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every pait 

R Heiricl 


cxx 

2 

Whenas in silks my Julia goes 

Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 

That liquefaction of her clothes 

Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That biave vibration each way fiee , 

O how that ghtteimg taketh me ’ 

R Hen ick 
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3 

My Love in hei attiie doth shew hei wit, 
It doth so well become hei 
For eveiy season she hath diessings fit, 
Foi Winter, Spimg, andSiunmei 
No beauty she doth miss 
When all hci lobes aie on 
But Beauty’s self she is 
When all her lobes aie gone 

A iwn 


CWI I 

aV*/ GIRDLE 

That wdiich her slcndei waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind 
No monaich but would give his ciown 
His aims migh^^e 

It was my Heaven’s extiemest spheie, 
The pale which held that lovely deei 
My joy, my gnef, my hope, my love 
Did all within this ciicle move 

A nairow compass ’ and yet theie 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fan 
Give me but what this iibband bound, 
Take all the lest the Sun goes loimd 

E JVallei 


CWI 1 1 

A MYSTICAL ECSTASY 

E’en like two little bank-dividing brooks, 

That wash the pebbles with then wanton sti earns, 
And having ranged and search’d a thousand nooks, 
Meet both at length m silvei -breasted Thames, 
Where in a greater cunent they conjoin 
So I my Best-Beloved’s am , so He is mine 



E’en so we met^^ and after long pursuit, 

E’en so we jc^n’d , we both became entue , 
No need for either to lenew a suit, 

Eor I was flax and he was flames of fiie 
Oui firm-united souls did moie than twine , 
So I my Best-Beloved’s am , so He is mine 

If all those glittering Monaichs that command 
The servile quaiters of this eaithly ball, 
Should tendei, in exchange, their shaies of land, 
I would not change my fortunes for them all 
Their wealth is but a counter to my coin 
The world’s but theirs , but my Beloved’s mine 

P Quarles 


cxxiv 

TO ANTHEA WHO MAY COMMAND HIM 
ANY THING 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee 

A heart as soft, a heait as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find. 

That heait I’ll give to thee 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay. 

To honour thy decree 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And’t shall do so for thee 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see 
And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep foi thee. 

Bid me despaii, and I’ll despair, 

Undei that cypress tree 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en Death, to die for thee. 


H 
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Thou art my life, my love, my Jiieart, 
The veiy eyes of me, 

And hast command of eveiy pait, 
To li\ e and die foi thee 

R Ht.) ricl 


CKW 

I^ove not me foi comely giace. 

For my pleasing eye or face, 

Noi for any outv\aid pait. 

No, nor foi my constant heait, — 

For those may fail, oi tuin to ill. 

So thou and I shall sevei 
Keep therefoie a tuie woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why — 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me evei * 

Anon 


c\xvi 

Not, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the lest , 

Foi I would change each hour, like them, 
\¥eie not my heait at lest 

But I am tied to veiy thee 
By every thought I have , 

Thy face I only caie to see, 

Thy heait I only ciave 

All that in woman is adoied 
In thy deal self I find — 

Foi the whole sex can but affoid 
The handsome and the kind 

Why then should I seek fuither stoie, 

And still make love anew ? 

When change itself can give no moie, 

’Tis easy to be true 

Sir C Sedky 
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CXXVII 

TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON 

When Love with unconfin^d wings 
Hoveis within my gates, 

And my divine Althea bungs 
To whisper at the grates , 

When I he tangled in her haii 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The Gods that wanton in the an 
Know no such libeity 

When flowing cups lun swiftly lound 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our caieless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames , 

When thnsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free — 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such libeity 

When, (like committed linnets), I 
^Vlth shrillei throat shall sing 
The sweetness, ineicy, majesty 
And glories of my King , 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He IS, how great should be. 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty 

Stone walls do not a pnson make, 

Nor non bars a cage , 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an heimitage , 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty 

Colonel Lovelace 
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TO LUCASTA, GOING BEYOND THE 
SEAS 

If to be absent were to be 
Awa> fiom thee , 

Or that when I am gone 
You 01 I weie alone , 

Then, my Liicasta, might I ciave 
Pity from blusteiing wind, or s^v allowing wave 

But I’ll not sigh one blast oi gale 
To swell my sail, 

Oi pay a tear to ’suage 
The foaming blue-god’s rage , 

For whether he will let me pass 
Or no, I’m still as happy as I was 

Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
Oui faith and tioth, 

Like separated souls, 

All time and space controls 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and gieet as Angels greet 

So then we do anticipate 
Oui aftei-fate. 

And aie alive i’ the skies, 

If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spiiits unconfincd 
In Heaven, their eaithy bodies left behind 
Colonel Lovelace 


CXXIK 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO A LOVER 

Why so pale and wan, fond lovei 
Pi y thee, why so pale ? 

Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Prythee, why so pale ? 
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Why so Aull and mute, young sinnei 
Piyth«e, why so mute‘s 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 

Prythee, why so mute > 

Quit, quit, for shame ’ this will not move. 
This cannot take her , 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her 
The D — 1 take her » 

Str J Suckling 


C’^XX 

A SUPPLICATION 

Awake, awake, my Lyre ^ 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail , 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspiie : 

Though so exalted she 
And I so lowly be 

Tell hei, such different notes make all thy harmony 


Hark, how the strings awake ’ 

And, though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful feai 
A kind of numeious trembling make 
Now all thy forces try , 

Now all thy charms apply , 

Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye 


Weak Lyre ’ thy virtue sure 
Is useless heie, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 

And she to wound, but not to cure 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove , 

Physic to other ills, thou’rt nounshment to Love 
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Sleep, sleep again, my Lyie ' ^ 

For thou canst nevei tell my humble talc 
In sounds that will pie vail, 

Noi gentle thoughts in her inspiie , 

All thy vain ninth lay b)-, 

Bid thy stiings silent he, 

Sleep, sleep again, my L>ie, and let Ihy mastei die 

A CowUy 


CXXXI 

THE MANL Y HEART 

Shall I, wasting in despaii, 

Die because a woman’s fair ^ 

Or make pale my cheeks with caic 
’Cause anothei’s losy aic ’ 

Be she fairei than the day 
Or the floweiy meads in May — 

If she think not well of me 
What care I how fan she be ’ 


Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind ; 

Or a well disposed natuie 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be she meekei, kmdei, than 
Turtle dove oi pelican, 

If she be not so to me 
What caie I how kind she be ? 


Shall a woman’s viitues mo\e 
Me to peiish foi hei love ? 

Oi her well-deseivmgs known 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may mciit name of Best , 

If she be not such to me, 
What caie I how good she be? 
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’Caus%her fortune seems too high, 
Shall 1 f)lay the fool and die^ 

She that bears a noble mind 
If not outward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would do 
Who without them dares her woo , 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne’er the moie despair , 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall gneve , 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go , 

For if she be not for me. 

What care I for whom she be^ 
G Wither 


CXXXII 

MELANCHOLY 

Hence, all you vain delights. 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend youi folly 
There’s nought in this life sweet 
If man were wise to see’t, 

But only melancholy, 

O sweetest Melancholy * 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixdd eyes, 

A sigh that piercing moitifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound ^ 
Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ^ 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls I 
A midnight bell, a parting groan * 

These are the sounds we feed upon , 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley , 
Hothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy 

J Fletcher 
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FORSAKEN 

0 waly waly up the bank, 

And waly wnl;^ down the brae, 

And waly waly yon burn side 
Wheie I and mv Love wont to gae ' 

1 leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought It wMs a tiusty tree , 

But first it bow’d, and sync it brak, 

Sac my true Love did lichtly me 

O waly waly, but lo\e be bonny 
A little tmie while it is new , 

But when ’tis auld, it waxeth cauld 
And fades awa* like morning dew 
O wherefore should I busk my head ^ 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 
For my true Love has me forsook, 

And says he’ll never loe me mair 


Now Aithur-seat sail be my bed , 

The sheets shall ne’er be prest by me 
Samt Anton’s well sail be my drmk, 

Since my true Love Ins forsaken me 
Marti’mas wind, when wilt thou blaw 
And shake the green leaves alf the tree ? 
O gentle Death, when wilt thou come ? 
Foi of my life I am weaiie 


’Tis not the frost, that fieezes fell, 

Nor blawmg snaw’s incleinencie ; 

’Tis not SIC cauld that makes me ciy, 

But my Love’s heart giown cauld to me 
When we came in by Glasgow town 
We were a comely sight to see ; 

My Love was clad m the black velvet, 
And I mysell m cramasie. 
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But had'*’ wist, before I kist, 

That lofe had been sae lU to win , 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd 
And pmnM it with a siller pin 
And, O ' if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 

And I mysell were dead and gane, 

And the green grass growing over me * 

Anon 


cxxxiv 

Upon my lap my sovereign sits 
And sucks upon my breast , 
Meantime his love maintains my life 
And gives my sense her rest 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing lullaby, mine only joy ^ 

When thou hast taken thy repast, 
Repose, my babe, on me , 

So may thy mother and thy nuise 
Thy cradle also be 

Sing lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing lullaby, mine only joy ’ 

I grieve that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would. 

Because I would not be to thee 
But in the best I should 

Sing lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing lullaby, mine only joy » 

Yet as I am, and as I may, 

I must and will be thine. 

Though all too little for thy self 
Vouchsafing to be mine 

Sing lullaby, my little boy. 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy ’ 

Anon 
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FAIR HELEN 

I wish I weie wheie Helen lies , 

Night and day on me she cues , 

0 that I weie wheie Helen lies 
On fair Knconneil lea ’ 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And cuist the hand that fired the shot, 

When in my aims buid Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me ^ 

0 think na but my heait was sair 

When my Love dropt down and spak nae mair ' 

1 laid her down wi* mcikle care 

On fan Kirconnell lea 

As I went down the water-side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

On fair Kirconnell lea , 

I lighted down my sword to draw, 

I hacked him m pieces sma^ 

I hacked him in pieces sma^ 

For her sake that died for me 

0 Helen fan, beyond compare ^ 

I’ll make a gailand of thy hair 
Shall bind my heart for eveimau 
Until the day I die 

0 that I were wheie Helen lies ’ 

Night and day on me she cues , 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, * Haste and come to me ! ’ 

0 Helen fair ’ O Helen chaste I 
If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Wheie thou lies low and takes thy rest 
On fan Kirconnell lea 
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I wish my grave weie growing green, 
A windmg-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying. 

On fair Kirconnell lea 

I wish I were where Helen lies , 
Night and day on me she cries , 

And I am weary of the skies, 

Since my Love died for me 
Anon 


cxxxvi 

THE TWA CORBIES 

As I was walking all alane 
I heard twa corbies making a mane , 

The tane unto the t’other say, 

* Where sail we gang and dine today?’ 

In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slam Knight , 

And naebody kens that he lies there. 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair 

‘ His hound is to the hunting gane. 

His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame. 
His lady’s ta’en another mate. 

So we may mak our dinner sweet 

‘ Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane. 

And I’ll pick out his bonme blue een 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair 
We’ll theek our nest when it grows bare 

‘ Mony a one for him makes mane. 

But nane sail ken where he is gane , 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare. 
The wind sail blaw for evermair ’ 

Anon 
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THE DEATH OF ME WILLIAM 
HERVEY 

It was a dismal and a feaiful night, — 

Scarce could the Morn diive on th* unwilling light, 
When sleep, death^s image, left my troubled breast, 
By something liker death possest 
My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate 

What bell was that ? Ah me ' Too much I know ’ 

My sweet companion, and my gentle peei, 

Why hast thou left me thus unkindly here, 

Thy end for evei, and my life, to moan ? 

O thou hast left me all alone ' 

Thy soul and body, when death’s agony 
Besieged around thy noble heait, 

Did not with more reluctance part 
Than I, my deaiest fnend, do part from thee 

Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 
Have ye not seen us walking eveiy day ? 

Was there a tiee about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two ? 

Hencefoith, ye gentle tiees, foi evei fade, 

Or your sad branches thicker join, 

And into daiksome shades combine, 

Dark as the gra\e wheiein my friend is laid 

Large was his soul , as large a soul as e’ei 
Submitted to inform a body here , 

High as the place ’twas shortly in Heaven to have, 
But low and humble as his grave , 

So high that all the virtues theie did come 
As to the chiefest seat 
Conspicuous, and great , 

So low that foi me too it made a loom 
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Knowledge he qjily sought, and so soon caught, 
As if for him knowledge had lather sought , 
Nor did moie leaining ever crowded lie 
In such a shoit mortality 
Whene^ei the skilful youth discouised or writ, 
Still did the notions throng 
About his eloquent tongue , 

Nor could his ink flow faster than his wit 

His mirth was the puie spints of vaiious wit, 
Yet never did his God or friends forget. 

And when deep talk and wisdom came in view. 
Retired, and gave to them their due 
For the rich help of books he always took, 

Though his own seaichmg mind before 
Was so with notions wiitten o’er, 

As if wise Natuie had made that hei book 

With as much zeal, devotion, piety, 

He always lived, as other saints do die 
Still with his soul severe account he kept. 
Weeping all debts out ere he slept 
Then down in peace and innocence he lay. 

Like the sun’s labonous light, 

Which still in water sets at night, 
Unsullied with his journey of the day 

A Cowley 


CXXXVIII 

FRIENDS IN PARADISE 

They are all gone into the world of light ’ 

And I alone sit hngenng here , 

Their very memoiy is fair and bnght, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear — 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy bieast. 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 
After the sun’s remove 
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I see them walking in an air of gloiy, 

Whose light doth trample on my days 
My days, which aic at best but dull and hoaiy, 
Meie glimmering and decays 


O holy Hope ’ and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above ♦ 

These are youi walks, and you have skew’d them 
me. 

To kindle my cold love 

Dear, beauteous Death ' the jewel of the just, 
Shining no wheie, but in the daik , 

What niysteiies do he beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that maik ' 

He that hath found some fledged bud’s nest, may 
know 

At fiist sight, if the bud be flown , 

But what fair well or giove he sings in now% 

That is to him unknown 


And yet, as Angels in some brighter dieams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep , 

So some stiange thoughts tianscend our wonted 
themes, 

And into glory peep 

H Vaughati 
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TO BLOSSOMS 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tiee, 
Why do yc fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past. 

But you may stay yet heie awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 
And go at last 
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What, w^ie ye boin to be 
An hoj^r or half s delight, 

And so to bid good-night 
’Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show youi woith, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May lead how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave 

R Herfich 


CXL 

TO DAFFODILS 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon 
As yet the eaily-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon 
StayjL stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Hasiun 

But to the even-song , 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along 

We have short time to stay, as you. 
We have as short a Spnng , 

As quick a giowth to meet decay 
As you, 01 any thing 
We die, 

As youi houis do, and diy 
Away 

Like to the Summer’s rain , 

Or as the peails of morning’s dew 
Ne er to be found again 

R, Herrick 
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C\LI 


THE GIBE DESCRIBES HER FAWN 


With sweetest milk and su^ai fust 
I it at my own fingers mused , 

And as it giew, so every day 

It wax’d more white and s\\ cct than thej — 

It had so sweet a breath ’ and oft 

I blush’d to see its foot more soft 

And white, — shall I say, — than my hand^ 

Nay, any lady’s of the land ’ 


It is a wondrous thing how fleet 
’Twas on those little silver feet 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the lace — 
And when ’t had left me fai away 
’Twould stay, and lun again, and stay 
Foi It was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the foui winds 


I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses oveigiown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness 
And all the spiing-time of the yeai 
It only loved to be theie. 

Among the beds of lilies I 
Have sought it oft, where it should lie , 
Yet could not, till itself would use, 
Find It, although before mine eyes — 
For in the flaxen lilies’ shade 
It like a bank of hlies laid 
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Upon the loses it would feed, 

Until its li^ e’en seem’d to bleed 
And then to me ’twould boldly tnp, 
And print those roses on my lip 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure viigm limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold — 
Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without — roses within 

A Maxell 


CXLII 

THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

And their uncessant labours see 
Crown’d from some single herb oi tiee, 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 

While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of Repose 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence thy sister dear ’ 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men • 

Youi sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow 
Society IS 5l but rude 
To this delicious solitude 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green 
Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistiess’ name 
Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed ’ 

Fair tiees ' wheres’e’er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found 
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When we have lun our passions^ heat 
Love hither makes his best letieat 
The gods, who mortal beauty chose, 
Still in a tiee did end their locc , 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might lauiel grow , 

And Pan did aftei S}iinx speed 
Not as a nymph, but foi a ited 

What wondrous life is this I lead ’ 

Ripe apples drop about my head , 

The luscious clusters of the \me 
Upon my mouth do cnish their wine , 
The nectanne and cunous peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach , 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with floweis, I fall on glass 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness , 

The mmd, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find , 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Fai other woilds, and other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root. 
Casting the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide , 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light 

Such was that happy Garden-state 
While man there walk’d without a mate 
After a place so pure and sweet. 

What other help could yet be meet ’ 

Rut ’twas beyond a mortal’s shaie 
To wander solitary there 
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Two paradises ’twere m one, 

To live in J^aradise alone 

How well the skilful gardenei drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new f 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run 
And, as it works, th’ industnous bee 
Computes its time as well as we 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers ’ 

A Marvell 


CXLIII 

FORTUNA TI NIMIUM 

Jack and Joan, they think no ill, 

But loving live, and merry still , 

Do their week-day’s work, and pray 
Devoutly on the holy-day : 

Skip and trip it on the green. 

And help to choose the Summer Queen , 
Lash out at a country feast 
Their silver penny with the best 

Well can they judge of nappy ale, 

And tell at laige a winter tale , 

Climb up to the apple loft. 

And turn the crabs till they be soft 
Tib is all the father’s joy. 

And little Tom the mother’s boy — 

All their pleasure is, Content, 

And care, to pay their yearly lent 

Joan can call by name hei cows 

And deck her windows with green boughs , 

She can wreaths and tutties make, 

And turn with plums a bndal cake 
Jack knows what brings gam or loss, 

And his long flail can stoutly toss 
Makes the hedge which otheis break, 

And ever thinks what he doth speak. 
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— Now, you couxtly dames and jknights, 
That study only stiange delights, 
Though you scorn the homespun gray, 
And level in your iich array , 

Though your tongues dissemble deep 
And can your heads from dangei keep , 
Yet, foi all >0111 pomp and tiain, 
Securei lives the silly swam ^ 

T Campion 


CXLIV 

L 'ALLEGRO 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight boin 
In Stygian cave forloin 

’Mongst honid shapes, and shucks, and sights 
unholy ’ 

Find out some uncouth cell 
Where brooding Daikness spreads his jealous wings 
And the night-iaven sings , 

There under ebon shades, and low-biow'd locks 
x\s ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmeiian desert ever dwell 

But come, thou Goddess fan andfiee, 

In heaven yclept Euphiosyne, 

And by men, heait-easing Math, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Giaccs more 
To ivy-ci owned Bacchus bore , 

Or whethei (as some sagex sing) 

The frolic wind that bieathes the spiing 
Zephyi, with Aurora playing, 

As he met hei once a-Ma>ing — 

There on beds of violets blue 
And fiesh-blown roses wash’d in dew 
Fill’d hei with thee, a daughter fan, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonau 
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Haste tfcee, N3ntnph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and >otithful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek , 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides -- 
Come, and tnp it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe , 

And in thy nght hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Libeity , 

And if I give thee honour due 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee 
In unieprov 6 d pleasures free , 

To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower m the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth nse , 

Then to come, m spite of soiiow, 

And at my window bid good-moirow 
Through the sweetbriai, oi the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine • 

While the cock with lively dm 
Scatters the rear of daikness thin, 

And to the stack, or the bam-door. 

Stoutly stiuts his dames before 

Oft listening how the hounds and hoin 

Cheeily rouse the slumbermg morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shiill 
Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-1 ow elms, on hillocks gieen, 
Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state 
Robed in flames and ambei light. 

The clouds in thousand livenes drght , 
While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 
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And every shepherd tells his tak 
Under the hawthorn in the dale* 

Stiaight mine e>e hath caught new pit asm es 
Whilst the landscape lound it measuits , 
Russet lawns, and tallows giay, 

Wheie the nibbling flocks do stiay , 
Mountains, on whose bantn bieasl 
The labouring clouds do often lest , 

Meadows turn with daisies pied, 

Shallow blocks, and ii\ers wide , 

Toweis and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted tiees, 

Wheie peihaps some Beauty lies, 

The Cynosuie of neighbouiing e}es 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
Fiom betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyisis, met, 

Are at then savoury dinnei set 
Of herbs, and othei countiy messes 
Which the neat-handed I’hillis di esses , 

And then in haste hei bower she leaves 
With Thest)hs to bind the sheaves , 

Or, if the earlier season lead. 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will inMte, 

When the meny bells img round, 

And the jocund i checks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequei’d shade , 

And young and old come forth to pi ly 
On a sun-shine holyda>, 

Till the live long day-light fail 
Then to the spicy nut-biown ale, 

With stones told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat - 
She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said , 

And he, by Fiiar’s lantern led , 

Tells how the diudging Goblin sweat 
To cam his cieam-bowl duly set, 

When m one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
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That ten day-labourers could not end , 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length; 
Basks at the fire his haiiy stiength , 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Eie the fiist cock his matin nngs 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep 
Tower’d cities please us then 
And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high tnumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her giace, whom all commend 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and levelry. 

With mask, and antique pageantry , 

Such sights as youthful poets dieam 
On summer eves by haunted stream 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild 
And ever against eating caies 
Lap me in soft Lydian ans 
Married to immortal veise. 

Such as the meeting soul may pieice 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes lunmng, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of haimony , 

That Oipheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such stiains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Emydice 
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These delights if thou canst g*vc, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to Ine 

/ MiHon 
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IL PBNSEKOSO 

Hence, vain deluding Jo)s, 

The blood of Folly without father biecl < 
How little you bestead 

Or fill the fived mind with all your toys ’ 
Dw ell in some idle bi am, 

And fancies fond wnth gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and numbeiless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or hkest hovenng dreams, 

The fickle pensioneis of Moi^pheus’ train 

But hail, thou goddess sage and holy, 
Ilail, divmest Melancholy • 

Whose saintly visage is too biight 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to oui weakei view 
Overlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue , 
Black, but such as m esteem ^ 

Prince Memnon’s sistei might beseem, 

Or that stall’d Ethiop queen that strove 
To set hei beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended 
Yet thou art higher far descended 
Thee bnght bail’d Vesta, long of yore, 

To solitary Satuin boie , 

His daughter she , in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixtuie was not held a stain 
Oft in glimmeiing bowers and glades 
He met her, and m secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no feai of Jove 



Come? pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demuie. 

All in a lobe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic tram. 

And sable stole of Cipres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders diawn 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commeicmg with the skies, 

Thy lapt soul sitting in thine eyes 
There, held m holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to maible, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast 
And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spaie Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 

And hears the Muses in a nng 

Aye lound about Jove’s altar sing 

And add to these letired Leisure 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasuie — 

But fiist and chiefest, with thee bring 

Film that yon soars on golden wing 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled thione. 

The cherub Contemplatidn , 

And the mute Silence hist aJong, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest plight 
Smoothing the rugged biow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks hei dragon yoke 
Gently o’ei the accustom’d oak 
— Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy * 

Thee, chauntiess, oft, the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song , 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven gieen. 

To behold the wandeiing Moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that hid been ledastiay 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if hei head she bow’d. 

Stooping thiough a fleecy cloud 
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Oft, on a plat of usini? giound* 

I heat the fai off CurfLU soim<l 
Over some \vide-\\ atei M shoie, 

Swinging slow with sullen loai 
Oi, if the air will not pcimit, 

Some still lemovcd place will fit, 

\Vheie glowing cmbeis thiough the loom 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom , 

Far from all icsoit of miith, 

Save the ciickit on the health, 

Or the bellman’s diowsy chrim 
To bless the doois from nightly harm 
Oi let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely towei , 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear 
With thiice-gieat Hcimes, or unspheie 
The spiiit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immoital mind, that hath foisook 
lier mansion m this fleshly nook * 

And of those demons that aie found 
In fire, an, flood, or under ground, 

Whose powei hath a ti ue consent 
With planet, or with element* 

Sometime let gorgeous Tiogedy 
In scepter’d pall come sweeping b), 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Oi the tale of Pioy divine ; 

Or what (though laie) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskm’d stage 
But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might laise Musatus fiom his bowel, 

Oi bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the stung, 

Diew non tcais down Pluto’s check 
And made Hell giant what Love did seek ’ 
Oi call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsifc, 

And who had Canace to wife 

That own’d the vntuous img and glass , 

And of the wondrous hoise of brass 
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On which' the Tartar king did ride 
And if aught else gieat bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of tuineys, and of tiophies hung, 

Of foiests, and enchantments dieai, 

Wheie more is meant than meets the eai 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civibsuited Mom appear, 

Not tnck^d and flounced as she was wont 
With the Attic Boy to hunt, 

But kercheft in a comely cloud 
While locking winds are piping loud, 

Or usher’d with a shower still. 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves 
With minute diops from off the eaves 
And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bnng 
To arched walks of twilight gioves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke, 

Was never heaid the nymphs to daunt 
Oi fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
Theie m close coveit by some brook 
Wheie no profanei eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye. 

While the bee with honey’d thigh 
That at her flowery woik doth sing. 

And the waters muimunng, 

With such consoit as they keep 
Entice the dewy-feathei’d Sleep , 

And let some strange mysteiious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stieam 
Of lively portiaituie display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid 

And, as I wake, sweet music bieathe 

Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
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And loxe the hi^^h-cmbowul roof, 

With antique pilhis ni'is^y pioof, 

And stoiitd window*; uchly dight 
Casting a dim lehgioiis light 
Ihue let the pealing oigan blow 
To the fuII-\oiced qune below 
In service high and anthems cleai, 

As may with swctlness, through mine en, 
Dissolve me into cest isies. 

And bung all Ilcixen bcfoie mine eyes. 

And nviy at Rst my weaiy age 
Find out the peaceful hci milage, 

The haii-y gown and mosej cell 
Where I may sit and lightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew , 

Till old evpenence do attain 
To something like prophetic stiam 

These pleasmes, ^lelancholy, give, 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

J MiUon 
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SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS IN BERMUDA 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom iinespied, 

Fiom a small boat that low’d along 
Ihe listening winds icccivecl this song 
‘What should we do but sing 1 1 is piaise 
That led us thiough the wntciy ma/e 
Where He the huge sca-mon&ters wiacks, 
That lift the deep upon then backs, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet fai kinder than our own ? 

He lands us on a giassy stage, 

Safe from the stonns, and pi date’s nge 
He gave us this eteinal Spung 
Which here enamels everything, 
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And send? the fowls to us in caie 
On daily visits through the air 
He hangs m shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels moie iich than Ormus shows 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet 
And throws the melons at our feet j 
But apples plants of such a pnce, 

No tree could evei bear them twice 
With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon He stores the land , 

And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast , 

And in these rocks foi us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

Oh ’ let oui voice His piaise exalt 
Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 

Which thence (perhaps) rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay > ’ 

— Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oais they kept the time 

A Marvell 


CXLVII 

AT A SOLEMN MUSIC 

Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Spheie-bornhaimonious Sisteis, Voice and Verse ^ 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixt pow er employ, 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce , 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed Song of pure concent 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloui’d throne 
To Him that sits theieon, 
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With saintly shout and solemn jubilee , 

Wheie the bni^ht Seraphim m burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel -tiumpcts blow , 

And the Cherubic host m thousand quues 
Touch their immoital harps of golden wnes, 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms, 
H>mns de\out and holy psalms 
Singing evei lastingly 

That we on Eaith, with un discording voice 
May nghtly answer that melodious noise , 

As once we did, till dispioportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and w ith harsh dm 
Broke the fair music that all cieatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In peifect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good 
O may we soon again renew that Song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consoit us unite, 

To live with Hmi, and sing m endless morn of light 1 

J Milton 
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NOXNOCTI INDICAT SCIENTIAM 

When I survey the bnght 
Celestial sphcie 

So iich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appeal , 

My soul her wings doth spread, 

And heaven-ward flies, 

The Almighty’s mysteries to lead 
In the large volumes of the skies 

For the bright flimament 
Shoots foith no flame 
So silent, hut is eloquent 
In speaking the Cieatoi’s name 
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No iinregai elect star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a chaiacter, 

Removed far from our human sight, 

But if we steadfast look, 

We shall discern 
In it as in some holy book. 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn 

It tells the Conqueror, 

That far-sti etch’d power 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 

Is but the triumph of an hour 

That from the farthest North 
Some nation may 
Yet undiscover’d issue foith. 

And o’er his new-got conquest sway 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice, 

May be let out to scourge his sin, 

Till they shall equal him in vice 

And then they likewise shall 
Their rum have , 

For as yourselves your Empires fall, 

And eveiy Kingdom hath a grave 

Thus those celestial fires, 

Though seeming mute. 

The fallacy of our desiies 
And all the pride of life, confute 

For they have watch’d since first 
The World had birth 
And found sin m itself accursed, 

And nothing peimanent on earth. 

W Hahngton 
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C\LI\ 

HYMN TO DARKNESS, 

Hail thou most sacied \cnerable thing » 

What Muse is worthy thee to sing? 

Thee, fiom whose picgn.ant unncisil womb 
All things, e\’n Light, thy inal, fust did come* 
What dales he not attempt that sings of thee, 
Thou fiist and greatest niNsteiy ? 

Who can the secrets of thy essence tell ? 

Thou, like the light of God, ait inaccessible 

Before gieat Love this monument did raise, 

This ample theatie of piaise , 

Befoie the folchng circles of the sky 
Weie tuned by Him, Who is all harmony , 
Before the morning Stais then h>mn began, 
Before the council held foi man, 

Befbie the birth of eithei time oi place, 

Thou reign’st unquestion’d monarch in the empty 
space 

Thy nati\e lot thou didst to Light lesign, 

But still half of the globe is thine 
Ileie with a quiet, but yet awful hand, 

Like the best emperois thou dost command 
To thee the stais abo\e then brightness owe, 
And mortals their lepose below 
To thy piotection fear and sonow flee, 

And those that weary are of light, find rest in thee 

J Notns of Bemerton 
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A VISION 

I saw Eternity the othei night, 

Like a gieat ring of pine and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright — 

And lound beneath it, Time, in horns, days, years, 
Driven by the spheies, 

Like avast shadow moved , m which the World 
And all her train were hurl’d 

H Vaughan 
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ALEXANDER'S FEAST, OR, THE POWER 
OF MUSIC 

*Twas at the royal feast for Peisia won 
By Philip’s warlike son — 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike heio sate 
On his impeiial throne , 

His valiant peeis weie placed aiound, 

Their blows with loses and with myitles bound, 
(So should deseit in arms be crown’d) , 

The lovely Thais by his side 

Sate like a blooming Eastern biide 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride — 

Happy, happy, happy pair I 

None but the brave 

None but the brave 

None but the biave deserves the fair \ 

Timotheus placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire 
With flying fingeis touch’d the l3n-e 
The trembling notes ascend the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire 
The song began from Jove 
Who left his blissful seats above — 
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Such IS the power of mighty love ’ 

A dragon^s fiery form behed the god , 

Sublime on radiant spues he lode 
When he to fair 01)Tnpia piest, 

And while he sought her snowy bicast, 

Then round hei slendei waist he cuiTd, 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a soveieign of the 
world 

— The listening crowd admire the lofty sound , 

A present deity ^ they shout aiound 
A present deity ' the vaulted roofs rebound 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god , 

Affects to nod 

And seems to shake the spheres 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young 
The jolly god in tnumph comes , 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums I 
Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face i 

Now give the hautboys bieath , he comes, he comes ’ 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Dnnking joys did first ordain ; 

Bacchus^ blessings are a tieasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasuie : 

Rich the tteasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet IS pleasure after pain 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain , 
Fought all his battles o’er again, 

And thnee he routed all hxs foes, and thnee he slew 
the slam ^ 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his aulent eyes ; 

And while he Heaven and Eaith defied 
Changed his hand and check’d his pride* 

He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse . 
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He sung Barms gieat and good, 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen fiom his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed , 

On the bale earth exposed he lies 

With not a fnend to close his eyes 

— With downcast looks the joyless victoi sate. 

Revolving in his alter’d soul 

The various turns of Chance below , 

And now and then a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was m the next degree , 

’Twas but a kindred-sound to move, 

Foi pity melts the mind to love 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble , 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fightmg stdl, and still destroymg , 

If the world be worth thy winning, 

Think, O think, it worth enjoying 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee ’ 

— ^The many rend the skies with loud applause , 
So Love was crown’d, but Music won the cause 
The pnnce, unable to conceal his pain. 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again 
At length with love and wme at once opprest 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder stram * 

Break his bands of sleep asunder 

And rouse him like a rattlmg peal of thunder 
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Haik, hark ' the honifl sound 
Has raised up his head 
As av^aked fiom the dead 
And amazed he staies around 
Re\enge, levcnge, Timotheus cues, 

See the Funes aiise ’ 

See the snakes that they leii 
How they hiss in their haii, 

And the spaikles that dash fiom their e5es ' 
Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand ^ 

Those are Giecian ghosts, that in battle ^\ere slam 

And unbuned lemam 

Inglorious on the plain 

Give the \ engeance due 

To the \ahant crew ' 

Behold how they toss then torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes 
And ghtteiing temples of their hostile gods 
— The princes applaud vith a furious joy 
And the King seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy , 

Thais led the way 
To light him to his piey, 

And like another Helen, filed another Troy » 

— Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows leain’d to blow, 

While organs yet weie mute, 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre 

Could swell the soul to lage, 01 kindle soft desire 
At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the fonner nanow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before 
**“Lei old Timotheus yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown > 

He raised a mortal to the skies , 

She drew an angel down 1 

/ Dyyden 
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ODE ON THE PLEA SURE ARISING FROM 
VICISSITUDE 

Now the golden Mom aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil cheek and whispei soft 
She WOOS the tardy Sprmg 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 

And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatteis his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 

Fnsking ply their feeble feet , 

Forgetful of their wintiy trance 
The birds his presence greet 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thnlling ecstasy , 

And lessemng from the dazzled sight. 

Melts into air and liquid light 

Yesterday the sullen yeai 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly , 

Mute was the music of the air, 

The herd stood diooping by 
Their laptuies now that wildly flow 
No yesterday nor morrow know , 

'Tis Man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 
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Smiles on past misfortunc^s brow 
Soft reflection’s hand can trace, 

And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 
A melancholy giace ; 

While hope piolongs our happiei hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lour 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day 

Still, wheie rosy pleasure leads, 

See a kindred gnef pursue , 

Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comfort view 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 

And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life 

See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pam, 

At length repair his vigour lost 
And breathe and walk agam : 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the an, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise 

T Graj/ 
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ODJS TO SIMPLICITY 

O Thou, by Natuie taught 
To bieathe her genuine thought 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong , 

Who first, on mountains wild, 

In Fancy, loveliest child, 

Thy babe, or Pleasure’s, nursed the poweis of song ! 

Thor^who with hermit heart, 

Disdain’st the wealth of art, 

And gauds, and pageant weeds, and tiaihng pall, 

But com’st, a decent maid 
In Attic robe array’d, 

O chaste, unboastful Nymph, to thee I call I 
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By all the honey’d stoie 
On Hybla’s thymy shore, 

By all hei blooms and mingled murmurs dear , 
By her whose love-lorn woe 
In evening musmgs slow 
Soothed sweetly sad Electia’s poet’s ear 

By old Cephisus deep, 

Who spiead his wavy sweep 
In warbled wanderings round thy green retreat ; 
On whose enamell’d side, 

When holy Freedom died. 

No equal haunt allured thy future feet 

O sistei meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ’ 

The flowers that sweetest breathe, 

Though Beauty cull’d the wieath, 

Still ask thy hand to range their order’d hues. 

While Rome could none esteem 
But Virtue’s patriot theme, ' 

You loved her hills, and led her laureat band , 
But stay’d to sing alone 
To one distinguish’d throne , 

And turn’d thy face, and fled hei alter’d land 

No more, in hall or bower, 

The Passions own thy power , 

Love, only Love, hei forceless numbers mean * 
For thou hast left her shrme , 

Nor olive more, nor vine, 

Shall gam thy feet to bless the seivile scene 

Though taste, though genius, bless 
To some divine excess, 

Faints the cold work till thou inspire the whole , 
What each, what all supply 
May couit, may charm oui eye , 

Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul » 

Of these let others ask 
To aid some mighty task j 
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I only seek to tind thy template \ale 
Wheie oft in> iced mij;ht sound 
lo maids and shephcnls luiind, 

And all thy sons, O Natuic ’ leain my tale 

U Coilths 


CLIV 

SOLITUDE 

Happy the man, whose wish and caic 
A few paternal acies bound, 

Content to breathe his nati\ e an 

In his ONvn giound 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him wuth attiie , 

Whose trees m summei > leld him shade, 

In wintei fire 

Blest, w'ho can iinconcemMly find 
Houis, days, and yeais, slide soft awav 
In health of bodf, peace of mmd. 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night , study and ease 
Togethei mixt, sweet lecieation, 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation 

Thus let me Ii\c, unseen, unknowm , 

Thus unlamented lei me die ; 

Steal fiom the woild, and not i stone 
Tell wheie I he 

A Pope 
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THE BLIND BO I 

O say what is that thing call’d Light, 
Which I must ne’ei enjoy , 

What aie the blessings of the sight, 
O tell yom poor blind boy ^ 
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You talk of wondious things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright , 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day oi night ^ 

My day oi night myself I make 
Whenever I sleep or play , 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me 'tweie always day 

With heavy sighs I often heai 
You mourn my hapless woe , 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne’er can know 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheei of mind destroy 
Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy 

C Ctbher 
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Oir A FAVOURITE CAT, DROWNED IN A 
TUB OF GOLD FISHES 

’Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 

Wheie China’s gayest ait had dyed 
The azuie flowers that blow, 

Demuiest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selima, leclined, 

Gazed on the lake below 

Hei conscious tail hei joy declared 
The fan lound face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of hei paws, 

Hei coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes — 

She saw, and purr’d applause 

Still had she gazed, but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
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I'he Gena of ihc* slicain 
1 heir sully armours 'I>iun hue 
Ihroiigh richest puipk, to the Mew 
Bctn> VI a golden gk mi 

The hapkss Xjmph with wrmdu saw • 

A whislvci fust* and then i chw 
\\ ith many an auh nt w ish 
She stietchVI, m "v iin, to ie*wh the piue— 
What female henit can pold tksjiise? 
What Cat’s avtise to iish .•* 

Presumptuous maid ’ with looks intent 
Again she stretch’d, again she l)ent, 

Mor knew the gulf between — 

Malignant ate sat b) and snnied — 

The s!ippe*r)'‘ \erge hea feet beguiled , 

She tumbled headlong in ’ 

Eight times cmei gmg from the flood 
She mew’’’d to e\eiy wateiy God 
Some speedy aid to send — 

No Dolphin came, no Neicid stnr’d, 

Nor cruel lorn noi Susan heaid— 

A faaounte has no fuend * 

Fiom hence, ye Beauties ’ undeceived 
Know one fake step is ne’er letneved, 
And be w'lth caution bold • 

Not all that tempts >our w indenng eves 
And hee<lless heaits, is lawful pn/e, 

Nor all that ghsteis, gold ! 

T Gtajf 
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ro CIIAA'LOTTM PUBTMmY 

Timely blossom, Infant fiii, 
Fondling of a happy pan, 

Every morn and every night 
Their solicitous delight, 

Sleeping, waking, still at ease, 
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Ple<asing, without skill to pkasi , 
Little gossip, blithe and hale, 
Tattling many a broken tale. 
Singing many a tuneless song, 
Lavish of a heedless tongue ; 
Simple maiden, void of ait, 
Babbling out the sery heail, 

Yet abandon’d to thy will, 

Yet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush , 

Like the linnet in the bush 
To the mother-linnet’s note 
Modulmg her slendei tin oat , 
Chirping foith thy petty jo>s, 
Wanton in the change of to)s, 
Like the linnet gieen, m M ly 
Flitting to each bloomy spray , 
Wearied then and glad of rest, 
Like the linnet in the nest — 
This thy present happy lot 
This, in time will be forgot : 
Othei pleasmes, other cares, 
Ever-busy Time piepaies , 

And thou shalt in thy daughter see, 
This picture, once, lesembled thee 
A Phinp^ 


CLVin 

RULE BRITANNIA 

When Biitain fiist at Heaven’s comnnnd 
Arose fiom out the azme mam, 

This was the charter of hci land, 

And guaidian angels sung the ''li \in 
Eule, Biitannia ’ Biitannii inks the wa\es 
Britons nevei shall be sia% es 

The nations not so blest as thee 
Must m their luin to tjiants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt llouush great and free 
The diead and envy of them all 
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Still moie majestic shalt thou nse, 

More dieadful fiom each foieign stioke , 
As the loud blast that teais the skies 
Serves but to lOot thy native oak 

Thee haughty tyiants ne’ei shall tame , 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 

And work their woe and thy renown 

To thee belongs the ruial leign , 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine , 
All thine shall be the subject mam, 

And every shore it circles thine ' 

The Muses, still with Fieedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast lepaii , 

Blest Isle, with matchless beauty ci own’d 
And manly hearts to guaid the fair — 
Rule, Bntannia ^ Britannia rules the waves ’ 
Britons never shall be slaves ’ 

J Thomson 


CLIX 

THE BARD 
Pindaric Ode 

‘ Rum seize thee, luthless King ^ 

Confusion on thy banneis wait , 

Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s ciimson wing 
They mock the an with idle state 
Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul fiom nightly feais, 

From Cambna’s cuise, from Cambria’s teais ’ ’ 

— Such were the sounds that o’ei the ciested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array — 
Stout Glo’ster stood aghast m speechless trance , 
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‘ To anns ^ ^ cned Mortimer, and couch’d his quivenng 
lance 

On a lock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable gaib of woe 
With haggaid eyes the Poet stood , 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair 

Sti earn’d like a meteoi to the troubled air) 

And with a master’s hand and piophet’s fire 
Stiuck the deep sorrows of his lyie 

* Haik, how each giant-oak and deseit-cave 
Sighs to the toi rent’s awful voice beneath ’ 

O’er thee, oh King ^ their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarsei murmurs breathe , 

Vocal no more, since Cambiia’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s haip, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 

* Cold IS Cadwallo’s tongue, 

That hush’d the stoimy mam 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed i 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modied, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head 
On dieaiy Aivon’s shoie they he 
Smeai’d with gore and ghastly pale 
Far, far aloof the affrighted lavens sail , 

The famish’d eagle sci earns, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful ait, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Deal as the luddy drops that warm my heait. 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cnes — 

No more I weep , They do not sleep , 

On yonder cliffs, a giiesly band, 

I see them sit , They linger yet, 

Avengers of then native land 
With me in dieadful haimony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line 

Weave the warp and weave the woof 
The winding sheet of Edwards race . 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace* 
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Mark the year ^ and mark the mght. 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death thrd Berkley's roof that ring, 

Shf leks of an agonizing king f 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 
That tear^st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 

From thee he born, who der thy country hangs 
The scourge of heamn^ What terrors round him 
wait f 

Amazement in his van, with flight combined. 

And sorrow^ s faded form, and solitude behind 

^Mighty victor, mighty lord. 

Low on his funeral couch he lies t 
No ptying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies 
Is the sable warrior fled ? 

Thy son is gone Me rests among the dead 
The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were born ^ 

— Gone to salute the rising morn 
Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding der the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes 

Youth on the prow, and Fleasme at the helm 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 

That hush'd in grim repose expects his evening pi ey, 

* Fill high the sparkling bowl. 

The rich repast prepare , 

Reft of a croton, he yet may share the feast 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scotul 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest, 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse ^ 

Long years of havock urge thezr destined course, 
And thrd the kindred squadions mow their way 
Ye towers of Julius, London! s lasting shame. 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his consort's faith, hts father's fame, 

And spare the meek usurpet 's holy head ' 

Above, below, the rose of snow. 
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Twined with her bhtshtngfoe, we spread 
The bristled boar in znf ant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade 
Now, b> others^ bending der the occur sid loom ^ 

Stamp we our vengeance deep^ and ratify his doom 

‘ Edward^ lo t to sudden fate 
( Weave we the woof , The thi ead is spun , ) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate 
( The web is wove , The work is done ) 

— Stay, oh stay j nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessM, unpitied, heie to mourn 
In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes 
But oh • what solemn scenes on Snowdon*s height 
Descending slow their glitteimg skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spaie my aching sight, 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ’ 

No more oui long-lost Arthur we bewail — 

All hail, ye genuine kings ’ Britannia’s issue, hail ^ 

* Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their staiiy fronts they rear , 

And goigeous dames, and statesmen old 
In beaided majesty, appeal 
In the midst a foim divine ’ 

Hei eye pioclaims hei of the Bnton-lme 
Her lion-poit, her awe-commanding face 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace 
What strings symphonious tremble in the an, 

What stiams of vocal transport round her play? 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear , 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay 
Bright Raptuie calls, and soanng as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of heaven her many-colour’d wings 

* The veise adorn again 
Fieice war, and faithful love, 

And tiuth severe, by fairy fiction diest 
In buskm’d measuies move 
Pale giief, and pleasing pain, 

With horroi, tyiant of the throbbing breast 
A voice as of the cherub-choir 
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Gales from blooming Eden beai. 

And distant waiblings lessen on my eai 
That lost in long futunty expiie 
Fond impious man, thmk^st thou yon sanguine cloud 
Raised by thy bieath, has quench’d the orb of day? 
To-moiiow he lepaiis the golden flood 
And warms the nations with redoubled lay 
Enough for me with joy I see 
The diffeient doom oui fates assign 
Be thine despair and sceptied caie, 

To triumph and to die are mine ’ 

— He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night 

T Gray 

CLX 

ODE WEITTEN IN 1746 

How sleep the biave, who sink to lest 
By all then country’s wishes blest ' 

When Spiing, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 

She there shall dress a sweetei sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen then dnge is sung * 

Theie Honoui comes, a pilgiim giay, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay , 

And Freedom shall awhile lepaii 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ’ 

W Colhns 
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LAMENT FOE CULLODEN 

The lovely lass o’ Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see ; 
For e’en and morn she cries, Alas ’ 
And aye the saut tear blins hei ee 
Drumossie moor — Drumossie day — 
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A waefu’ day it was to me * 

For theie I lost my fathei dear, 

My father dear, and brethren three 

Their winding-sheet the blmdy clay, 

Their graves aie growing green to see 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman’s ee ’ 

Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be , 

For mony a heart thou hast made sair 
That ne’er did wrang to thme or thee 

JR Burns 


CLXII 

LAJMENT FOR FLODDEN 

I’ve heard them lilting at our ewe milking, 

Lasses a’ lilting before dawn o’ 4ay , 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede aw a) 

At bughts, in the morning, nae blythe lads aie 
scorning, 

Lasses are lonely and dowie and wae , 

Nae daffin’, nae gabbin’, but sighing and sabbing, 

Ilk ane lifts her leglm and hies hei away 

In hai’st, at the shearing, nae youths now aie jeeiing, 
Bandsters aie lyait, and runlled, and gray , 

At fan or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away 

At e’en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming 
’Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to play , 

But ilk ane sits dieane, lamenting her dearie — 

The Flowers of the Forest are weded away 

Dool and wae foi the order, sent oui lads to the 
Bordei ’ 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the day , 

The Flowers of the Forest, that fought aye the 
foiemost, 

The plane of oui land, aie caiild m the clay 

I. 
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We’ll hear nae mair hlting at the ewe-milking , 
Women and haims are heartless and wae ; 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The Floweis of the Forest are a’ wede away 

J Elliott 

CLXIII 

THE BE AES OF YAEEOW 

Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream, 

When first on them I met my lover , 

Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream, 

When now thy waves his body cover ’ 

For ever now, O Yarrow stream * 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow , 

For never on thy banks shall I 
Behold my Love, the flower of Yarrow ' 

He promised me a milk-white steed 
To beai me to his father’s bowers , 

He promised me a little page 
To squire me to his fathei’s toweis , 

He promised me a weddmg-nng, — 

The wedding-day was fix’d to-morrow , — 

Now he IS wedded to his grave, 

Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow ’ 

Sweet were his words when last we met , 

My passion I as freely told him , 

Clasp’d in his arms, I little thought 
That I should never moie behold him ^ 

Scaice was he gone, I saw his ghost , 

It vanish’d with a shnek of soiiow , 

Thnce did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yanow 

His mother from the window look’d 
With all the longing of a mothei , 

His little sister weeping walk’d 

The gieen-wood path to meet her brother , 

They sought him east, they sought him west, 

They sought him all the forest thorough , 

They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the loai of Yarrow 
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No longei from thy window look — 

Thou hast no son, thou tendei mothei ’ 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid, 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother * 

No longer seek him east 01 west 
And search no more the forest thoiough , 
Foi, wandemg in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corpse m Yarrow 

The tear shall never leave my cheek, 

No other youth shall be my mariow — 

I’ll seek tny body in the stream. 

And then with thee I’ll sleep m Yariow 
— The tear did never leave her cheek, 

No other youth became her marrow , 

She found his body in the stream, 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow 
J Logan 
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WILLY DROWNED IN YARROW 

Down in yon gaiden sweet and ga} 
Where bonnie glows the lily, 

I heard a fan maid sighing say, 

* My wish be wi’ sweet Willie ’ 

‘ Willie’s rare, and Willie’s fan, 

And Willie’s wondrous bonny , 

And Willie hecht to marry me 
Gm e’ei he mariied ony 

* O gentle wind, that bloweth south, 
Fiom where my Love repaueth, 
Convey a kiss fiae his dear mouth 
And tell me how he fareth ’ 

‘ O tell sweet Willie to come doun 
And hear the mavis singing, 

And see the birds on ilka bush 
And leaves around them hinging 
L 2 
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‘ The lav’iock theie, wi’ her white bieast 
And gentle thioat sae nanow , 

There’s spoit eneuch foi gentlemen 
On Leader haughs and Yairow 

* O Leader haughs aie wide and braid 

And Yanow haughs aie bonny , 

There Willie hecht to many me 
If e’er he mamed ony 

* But Willie’s gone, whom I thought on, 

And does not hear me weeping , 

Draws many a tear frae true love’s e’e 
When other maids are sleeping 

^ Yestreen I made my bed fu’ biaid, 

The night I’llmak’ it nanow, 

For a* the live-lang winter night 
I he twined o’ my mairow 

* 0 came ye by yon water-side ? 

Pou’d you the lose or lily ? 

Or came you by yon meadow gieen, 

Or saw you my sweet Willie ? ’ 

She sought him up, she sought him down, 
She sought him braid and nairow , 
Syne, in the cleaving of a ciaig, 

She found him drown’d m Yanow ’ 
Anon 


Cl XV 

LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 

Toll for the Brave ’ 

The biave that are no moie ! 

All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore ^ 

Eight bundled of the brave 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side 
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A land-bieeze shook the shiouds 
And she was oveiset ; 

Down went the Royal Geoige, 

With all her ciew complete. 

Toll for the brave ’ 

Biave Kempenfelt is gone , 

His last sea-fight is fought, 

His woik of glory done 

It was not in the battle , 

No tempest gave the shock , 

She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock 

His swoid was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men 

— ^Weigh the vessel up 
Once dreaded by oui foes • 

And mingle with oui cup 
The teais that England owes 

Her timbeis yet aie sound, 

And she may float again 

Full chaiged with England’s thundei, 

And plough the distant mam 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victories aie o’ei , 

And he and his eight bundled 
Shall plough the wave no more 

IV Cowper 
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BLACK-EYED SUSAN 

All in the Downs the fleet was mooi’d, 

The streanieis waving in the wind, 

When black-eyed Susan came aboard ; 

* 0 ^ where shall I my tiue-love find ^ 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among the ciew ’ 
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William, who high upon the yard 
Rock’d with the billow to and fio, 

Soon as hei well-known voice he heard 
He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below 
The cord slides swiftly thiough his glowing handb, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands 

So the sweet lark, high poised m an, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 

And drops at once into her nest — 

The noblest captain in the Butish fleet 
Might envy William’s hp those kisses sweet 

‘ O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain , 

Let me kiss off that falling tear , 

We only pait to meet again 
Change as ye list, ye winds , myheaxt shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee 

Believe not what the landmen say 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind 
They’ll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In eveiy poit a mistress find • 

Ves, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 

Foi Thou ait piesent wheresoe’er I go 

* If to fair India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds blight. 

Thy bieath is Afiic’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some chaim of lovely Sue 

* Though battle call me from thy aims 

Let not my pietty Susan mouin , 

Though cannons roai, yet safe from hai*ms 
William shall to his Deai letiun 
Love turns aside the balls that loiind me fly, 

Lest piecious tears should drop fiom Susan’ 

The boatswain gave the dieadful woid, 

The sails their swelling bosom spiead 
' No longei must she stay aboaid , 
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They kissM, she sigh’d, he hung his head 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land , 

‘ Adieu ’ ’ she cries , and waved her lily hand 

J Gay 


CLXVII 

SAIL YIN OUR ALLE Y 

Of all the girls that aie so smait 
There’s none like pretty Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley 
There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart, 

And she lives m our alley 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets 
And through the streets does cry ’em 
Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em • 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally ’ 

She IS the darling of my heart, 

And she lives m our alley 

When she is by, I leave my woik, 

I love her so sincerely , 

My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely — 

But let him bang his bellyful. 

I’ll bear it all foi Sally ; 

She IS the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that’s in the week 
I deaily love but one day — 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Satiuday and Monday , 

For then I’m diest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally , 

She is the dailing of my heart, 

And she lives in oui alley 
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My master carries me to church. 

And often am I blamed 
Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named , 

I leave the church in sermon- time 
And slink away to Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley 

When Chiistmas comes about again 
O then I shall have money , 

I’ll hoard it up, and box it all. 

I’ll give it to my honey 
I would It were ten thousand pound, 
I’d give It all to Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley 

My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And, but for her, I’d better be 
A slave and low a galley , 

But when my seven long years aie out 
O then I’ll marry Sally, — 

O then we’ll wed, and then we’ll bed 
But not in oui alley ’ 

H Cafey 


CLXVIII 

A FAREWELL 

Go fetch to me a pmt o’ wine, 

An’ fill it in a silver tassie , 

That I may dunk before I go 
A service to my bonnie lassie 
The boat locks at the pier o’ Leith, 

Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the feiry, 
The ship ndes by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Mary 
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The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering speais aie lanked ready , 
The shout<» o’ war are heard afar. 

The battle doses thick and “bloody , 

But It’s not the loar o’ sea oi shore 
Wad make me langer wish to tarry , 
Nor shout o’ wai that’s heard afar — 

It’s leaving thee, my bgnnie Mary. 

R Btirns 


CLXIX 

If doughty deeds my lady please 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed ; 

And strong his arm, and fast his seat 
That bears fiae me the meed 
I’ll wear thy colouis in my cap 
Thy picture at my heart , 

And he that bends not to thme eye 
Shall rue it to his smart • 

Then tell me how to woo thee. Love , 
O tell me how to woo thee ' 

Foi thy deal sake, nae care I’ll take 
Tho’ ne’ei another tiow me 

If gay attiie delight thine eye 
I’ll dight me in array , 

I’ll tend thy chambei dooi all night, 

And squire thee all the day 
If sweetest sounds can wm thine eai, 

These sounds I’ll stnve to catch , 

Thy voice I’ll steal to woo thysell. 

That voice that nane can match 

But if fond love thy heait can gam, 

I nevei bioke a vow , 

Nae maiden lays hei skaith to me, 

I never loved but you 
For you alone I iide the img, 

For you I wear the blue , 

For you alone I strive to sing, 

O tell me how to woo ’ 
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Then tell me how to woo thee, Love , 

O tell me how to woo thee ' 

For thy dear sake, nae caxe 1*11 take, 

Tho* ne*er anothei tiow me 

Graham of Gai fmore 


CLXX 

TO A yOUJTG LADY 

Sweet stream, that winds thiough yondei glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 

Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng 
With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined couise , 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes ; 
Puie-bosom’d as that watery glass, 

And Heaven leflected m hei fece 

W Cowper 


CIXXI 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Sleep on, and dream of Heaven awhile — 
Tho^ shut so close thy laughing eyes, 

Thy rosy lips still wear a smile 
And move, and breathe delicious sighs ’ 

Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o’er her neck of snow 
Ah, now she muimurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish — and fear to know ’ 

She starts, she tiembles, and she weeps * 
Hei fair hands folded on her breast 
— And now, how like a saint she sleeps ' 
A seraph m the lealms of rest ’ 
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Sleep on secure ’ Above contioul 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee 
And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary ! 

S JRogers 


Cl XXII 

For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to Love, 

And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between, and bid us part ? 

Bid us sigh on from day to day. 

And wish and wish the soul away , 
Till youth and genial yeais aie flown, 
And all the life of life is gone ? 

But busy, busy, still art thou, 

To bind the loveless joyless vow. 

The heart from pleasure to delude, 

To join the gentle to the rude 

For once, O Fortune, hear my prayei, 
And I absolve thy future care , 

All other blessings I resign, 

Make but the dear Amanda mine 

/ Thomson 


CLxxin 

The merchant, to secure his tieasuie, 
Conveys it in a bonow*d name 
Euphelia seives to giace my measure, 
But Cloe IS my leal flame 

My softest veise, my dailmglyie 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay — 

When Cloe noted hei desire 

That I should sing, that I should play 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 

But with my numbers mix my sighs , 
And whilst I sing Euphelia’s piaise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe's eyes 
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Fan Cloe blush’d Euphelia frown’d 
I sung, and gazed , I play’d, and trembled 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Remark’d how ill we all dissembled 
M Prior 


CLXXIV 

LOVERS SECRET 

Never seek to tell thy love, 

Love that never told can be , 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told her all my heait, 
Trembling, cold, m ghastly feais — 
Ah ^ she did depait 

Soon after she was gone from me 
A traveller came by, 

Silently, invisibly 
He took her with a sigh 

W Blake 


CLXXV 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betiay, — 
What charm can soothe hei melancholy, 
What art can wash hei guilt away ? 

The only art hei guilt to covei, 

To hide her shame fiom eveiy eye, 

To give lepentance to her lovei 
And wnng his bosom, is — to die 

O, Goldsmith 
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Ye banks and braes o' bonme Doon 
How can ye blume sae fan f 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fu' o' care * 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonme bird 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o' the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonme bird 
That sings beside thy mate , 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wist na o’ my fate 

Aft hae I roved by bonme Boon 
To see the woodbine twme, 

And ilka bird sang o' its love , 

And sae did I o’ mine 

Wi’ lightsome heait I pu'd a lose, 

Frae afF its thorny tree , 

And my fause luver staw the rose, 

But left the thoin wi' me 

R Burn^ 


CLXXVII 

THE PROGRESS OF POESY 
A Pindaric Ode 

Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake. 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings 
From Helicon's harmonious spnngs 

A thousand nils then mazy progress take 
The laughing flowers that round them blow , 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow 
Now the nch stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 
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Thro' verdant vales, and Ceres' golden leign , 

Now lolling down the steep amain 
Headlong, impetuous, see it poui 
The rocks and nodding groves i e-bellow to the 
roar 

Oh ’ Sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell • the sullen Cares 
And frantic Passions hear thy soft controul 
On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curb'd the fury of his car 
And dropt his thirsty lance at thy command 
Perching on the sceptred, hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his e^e 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey 
Temper'd to thy warbled lay 
O'er Idalia's velvet-green 
The rosy-ci owned Loves axe seen 
On Cytherea's day , 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasuies, 

Frisking light in fiolic measuies , 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now m circling troops they meet 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet 
Slow melting strains their Queen's approach declare 
Where'er she turns, the Graces homage pay 
With arms sublime that float upon the an 
In gliding state she wms her easy way * 

O'er her warm cheek and nsing bosom move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love 

Man's feeble lace what ills await ’ 

Labour, and Penury, the lacks of Pam, 

Disease, and Sonow's weeping tiain, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of fate ! 

The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 
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Say, has he given m vam the heavenly Muse ^ 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry 
He gives to range the dreary sky 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shafts of wai 
In climes beyond the solar road 
Where shaggy foims o’er ice-built mountains loam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native's dull abode 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chill's boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves 
Her track, where’er the goddess roves, 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

Th' unconqueiable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi's steep, 

Isles, that crown th’ Aegean deep. 

Fields that cool Ilissus laves. 

Or wheie Maeander s ambei waves 
In lingering labyrinths cieep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish ’ 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration bieathed aiound , 

Every shade and hallow’d fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 

They sought, oh Albion’ next, thy sea-enciicled coast. 

Far from the sun and summei-gale 
In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon stiay’d, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smiled 



* This pencil take * (she said), ‘ whose colouis cleai 

Richly paint the vernal year 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immoilal Boy ’ 

This can unlock the gates of joy , 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 

Oi ope the sacied source of sympathetic teais ’ 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Extasy 
The secrets of the abyss to spy 
He pass’d the flaming bounds of place and time 
The living Throne, the sapphii e-blaze 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw , but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes m endless night 
Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory beai 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks m thunder clothed, and long-iesoundmg 
pace. 

Hark, his hands the lyie exploie ’ 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovenng o’ei, 

Scatters fiom her pictuied urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum 
But ah ’ ’tis heard no more — 

Oh ’ lyre divine, what daimg spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Tho’ he inhent 
Nor the piide, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban eagle beai. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of an 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would lun 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s lay 
With onent hues, unborrow’d of the sun . 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgai fate 
Beneath the Good how far — but far above the Great 

T Cray 
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CLXXVIII 

THE PASSIONS 
An Ode for Music 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Throng’d around her magic cell 
Exulting, trembling, raging, famting, 

Possest beyond the Muse’s painting , 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, laised, refined 
’Till once, ’tis said, when all weie fired, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatcn d her instruments of sound, 

And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her foicefiil art, 

Each (for Madness ruled the horn) 

Would prove his own expressive power 

First Fear his hand, its skill to tiy, 

Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 

And back lecoil’d, he knew not why, 

E’en at the sound himself had made 

Next Anger rush’d, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings, own’d his secret stings , 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre 
And swept with burned hand the strings 

With woefiil measures wan Despaii, 

Low sullen sounds, his giief beguiled ; 

A solemn, stiange, and mingled an, 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fan. 

What was thy delighted measure ^ 

Still it whisper’d promised pleasure 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ' 
Still would her touch the strain prolong , 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale 
M 
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She call’d oti Echo still through all the song , 

And, wheie her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heaid at every close , 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved hei golden 
hair 

And longer had she sung — ^but with a frown 
Revenge impatient rose 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down , 
And with a withenng look 
The war-denouncing trumpet took 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’ei prophetic sounds so full of woe ’ 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubhng drum with furious heat. 

And, though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied. 

Yet still he kept his wild undter’d mien, 

While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting 
fiom his head 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d 
Sad proof of thy distiessful state ’ 

Of diffenng themes the veeimg song was mix’d , 

And now it com ted Love, now raving call’d on 
Hate 

With eyes up-iaised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired , 

And from hei wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made moie sweet, 

Pour’d through the mellow hoin her pensive soul 
And dashing soft from locks around 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound , 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole. 

Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay. 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away 

But O * how alter’d was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
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Hea bow across hex shoulder flung. 

Her buskins gemmM with morning clew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 

The hunter’s call to Faun and Dryad known ’ 

The oak-crown’ d Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Sat3n:s and Sylvan Boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear , 

And Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen spear 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addrest 
But soon he saw the brisk awakenmg viol 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best 
They would have thought who heaid the stiain 
They saw, in Tempe’s vale, her native maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing , 

While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the stnngs, 

Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound , 
And he, amidst his fiolic play, 

As if he would the charming air lepay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings 

O Music ’ sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid I 
Why, goddess ’ why, to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 

As in that loved Athenian bower 
You learn’d an all-commanding power. 

Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear’d. 

Can well recall what then it heard 
Where is thy native simple heait 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Alt'!* 

Aiise, as in that eldei time, 

Warm, energic, chaste, sublime I 
Thy wonders, in that god-hke age. 

Fill thy recording Sister’s page , — 

’Tis said, and I believe the td.e, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
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Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which chaims this laggaid age 
E’en all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound — 

O bid our vain endeavours cease 
Revive the just designs of Greece 
Return m all thy simple state * 

Confirm the tales her sons relate ' 

W Collins 
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THE SONG OF DA VID 

He sang of God, the mighty source 
Of all things, the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends 
From Whose nght arm, beneath Whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends 

The world, the clustenng spheres He made, 
The glonous light, the soothing shade, 

Dde, champaign, grove and hill 
The multitudinous abyss, 

Where secrecy remains in bliss. 

And wisdom hides her skill 

Tell them, I AM, Jehovah said 
To Moses while Eaith heard in dread, 

And, smitten to the heait, 

At once, above, beneath, around. 

All Natuie, without voice or sound, 

Replied, ‘ O Lord, THOU ART ’ 

Q Sma? I 
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CLXXX 

INFANT JOY 

* I have no name , 

T am but two days old * 

— What shall I call thee ^ 

* I happy am , 

Joy IS my name ’ 

— Sweet joy befall thee ’ 
Pretty joy * 

Sweet joy, but two days old , 
Sweet joy I call thee 
Thou dost smile 
I sing the while, 

Sweet joy befall thee * 

W. Blake 


A CRADLE SONG 

CLXXXI 

Sleep, sleep, beauty bnght, 

Dreaming in the joys of night ; 

Sleep, sleep , in thy sleep 
Little sorrows sit and weep 

Sweet babe, in thy face 
Soft desires I can trace. 

Secret joys and secret smiles. 

Little pretty infant wiles 

As thy softest limbs I feel, 

Smiles as of the morning steal 
O’er thy cheek, and o’er thy breast 
Where thy little heart doth rest 

Oh the cunning wiles that creep 
In thy little heait asleep ’ 

When thy little heait doth wake, 

Then the dieadful light shall bieak 

IV Blake 
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CLXXMI 

ODE ON THE SPRING 

I o » wheie the aosy-bosom*d Homs, 
Fair Venus’ tram, ajDpeai, 

Disclose the long-expecting floweis 
And wake the purple yeai ’ 

The Attic waiblei pours hei thioat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spimg 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky' 
Their gather’d fragrance fling 

Wheie ei the oak’s thick branches stietch 
A broader, brownei shade, 

Where er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O er-canopies the glade, 

Bpide some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in lustic state) 

How Vain the ardour of the ciowd 
H^ low, how little aie the proud 
How indigent the great ' 

Still is the toihng hand of Care , 

The panting heids lepose 

thio’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows » 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eagei to taste the honied spnng 
And float amid the liquid noon 
Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gaily-gilded turn 
Quick-glancmg to the sun 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such IS the lace of Man 
And they that creep, and they that 
Shall end where they began 
Alike the Busy and the Gay 
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But flutter thio* life’s httle day, 

In Fortune’s varying colours diest 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chill’d by Age, then airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest 

Methinhs I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply 
Poor moialist • and what ait thou? 

A solitary fly ’ 

Thy joys no glittenng female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown , 

Thy sun is set, thy spiing is gone — 

We frohc while ’tis May 

T Gra^y 


CLXXXIII 

THE FOPLAE FIELD 

The poplars are fell’d , farewell to the shade 
And the whispeiing sound of the cool colonnade , 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 

Nor Ouse on his bosom then image leceives 

Twelve years have elapsed since I first took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where theygiew 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade ’ 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat , 
And the scene wheie his melody chaim’d me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more 

My fugitive years are all hasting away. 

And I must eie long he as lowly as they. 

With a turf on my bieast and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall aiise in its stead 



The change both my heart and my fancy employs , 
I leflect on the frailty of man and his joys * 
Shoit-lived as we are, yet our pleasuies, we see, 
Have a still shorter date, and die soonei than we 

C<mper 


CLXXXIV 

TO A MOUSE 

On Uirmng Jiet up in her nest^ with the plough^ 
Nbvemlfer, 1785 

Wee, sleekit, cow’nn’, timhous beastie, 

0 what a panic’s in thy breastie ’ 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickenng biattle ’ 

1 wad be laith to iin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd’nng pattle ’ 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Natuie’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor eaith-bom companion, 

An’ fellow mortal ^ 

I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve , 

What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live I 

A daimen-ickei in a thrave 

’S a sma’ request 

I’ll get a blessm’ wi’ the lave. 

And never miss’t ’ 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in rum f 
Its silly wa’s the win’s aie stiewin * 

And naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O’ foggage green ’ 

An’ bleak Decembei’s winds ensuin’ 

Baith snell an’ keen ’ 
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Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste 
An' weary winter comm' fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell. 

Till, crash » the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ^ 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a' thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 
An’ cranreuch cauld ’ 

But, Mousie, thou ait no thy lane 
In proving foresight may be vain 
The best laid schemes cy mice an' men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an' pain, 
For promised joy 

Still thou ait blest, compared wi’ me ’ 
The piesent only toucheth thee . 

But, Och ’ I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects dieai * 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear » 

R Burns 


CLXXXV 

A WISH 

Mine be a cot beside the hill , 

A bee hive’s hum shall soothe my eai , 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall hnger near 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest , 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest 
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Aiound my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that dunks the dew , 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet-gown and apron blue 

The village-church among the trees. 
Where first our mainage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to Heaven 

S Bogers 


CLXXXVI 

ODE TO EVENING 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoial song 

May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear 
Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales , 

O Nymph reserved, — while now the bnght-haiikl 
sun 

Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skiits, 

With brede etheieal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed , 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 

With shoit shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he uses midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgiim borne in heedless hum, — 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To bieathe some soften’d strain 

Whose numbers, stealing thiough thy darkening vale, 

May not unseemly with its stillness suit , 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return 
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For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The flagrant Houis, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with 
sedge 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, loveher still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene , 

Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams 

Or, if chill blustering winds 01 driving ram 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain's side, 

Views wilds, and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spues , 

And hears their simple bell , and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The giadual dusky veil 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 
And bathe thy breathing ti esses, meekest Eve • 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingenng light , 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves , 

Or Winter, yelling thioiigh the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train 
And rudely lends thy robes , 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Fiiendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favouiite name ’ 

W Colhns 
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CLXXXVII 

ELEGY WRITTEEr IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

The curfew tolls the knell of paiting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’ei the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to daikness and to me 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save wheie the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled towei 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandenng near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree^s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his nanow cell foi evei laid. 

The rude forefatheis of the hamlet sleep 

The bieezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittenng from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shiill clanon, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed 

For them no moie the blazing hearth shall bum 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care 
No children run to lisp their siie’s letuin, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to shaie 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle 3neld, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has bioke , 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ' 

How bow’d the woods beneath then stuidy stioke ^ 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure , 

Nor giandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The shoit and simple annals of the pooi 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wedth e^er gave 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies laise, 

Where thiough the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise 

Can stoned um or animated bust 

Back to Its mansion call the fleetmg bieath ? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heait once piegnant with celestial fire , 

Hands, that the rod of empiie might have sway’d, 

Or waked to extasy the living lyre * 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll , 

Chill penury repress’d their noble lage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul 

Full many a gem of purest lay serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and rum to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 

Their lot forbad noi circumscnbed alone 
Then growing virtues, but their crimes confined , 
Foibad to wade thio’ slaughter to a thione, 

And shut the gates of meicy on mankind , 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse^s flame 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray , 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die 

* 

For who, to dumb foigetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the waim precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing hngenng look behind^ 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires , 

E en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires 

For thee, who, mmdfiil of th’ unhonour’d dead. 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate , 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spint shall enquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

‘ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn , 

* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by 
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* Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would lOve , 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one foilorn, 

Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 

* One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree , 

Another came , nor yet beside the nil, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he , 

* The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-waypath we saw him borne, — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn ’ 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown , 

Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth 
And melancholy mark’d him for hei own 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere , 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 

He gam’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a fnend 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God 

T Gray 


CLXXXVIII 

MARY MORIS 01/ 

O Maiy, at thy window be, 

It IS the wish’d, the trysted hour » 
Those smiles and glances let me see 
That make the misei’s treasure poor 
How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 
A weary slave frae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Maiy Morison 
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Yestreen when to the tiembling string 
The dance gaed thio’ the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw 
Tho' this was fan, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a' the town, 

I sigh'd, and said amang them a*, 

* Ye are na Mary Moiison ' 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown , 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o' Mary Monson 

R Burns 


CLXXXIX 

BOJSrmE LESLEY 

0 saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the bordei ? 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farthei. 

To see her is to love her, 

And love but her for evei , 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And ne’er made sic anither ’ 

Thou ait a queen. Fan Lesley, 
Thy subjects we, before thee , 

Thou art divine, Fair Lesley, 

The hearts o' men adore thee 

The Dell he could na scaith thee, 
Or aught that wad belang thee , 

He’d look into thy bonnie face. 
And say *I canna wrang thee ’ ’ 
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I'Jie Ir^owers aboon will tent thee , 
Misfortune sha’ na steer thee , 
Thou’rt like themselves sae lovely 
That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee 

Return again, Fan Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie * 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonme 

R Burns 


cxc 

0 my Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June 

0 my Luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d m tune 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I 

And I will luve thee still, my dear. 
Till a’ the seas gang diy 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

1 will luve thee still, my dear, 

'While the sands o’ life shall run 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve ’ 
And fare thee weel awhile • 

And I will come again, my Luve, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile 

R Burns 


cxci 

HIGHLAND MARY 

Ye banks and braes and streams aiound 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be ) our woods, and fair your floweis, 
Youi waters never drumlie ^ 

N 
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There simmei first iinfauld her lobes, 

And theie the langest tarry , 

For there I took the last faieweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Maiy 

How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk, 
How nch the hawthorn’s blossom, 

As underneath then fragiant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom ’ 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my deaiie , 

For deal to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Maiy 

Wi’ mony a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender , 

And pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder , 

But, Oh ’ fell Death’s untimely frost, 

That nipt my flowei sae eaily ' 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay. 
That wraps my Highland Mary ’ 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ’ 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly , 

And mouldenng now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ’ 

But still within my bosom’s coie 
Shall live my Highland Mary 

R, Btims 
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AULD ROBIN GRAY 

When the sheep are m the fauld, and the kye a 
hame, 

And a’ the warld to rest are gane, 

The waes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my e’e, 
While my gudeman lies sound by me. 
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Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his 
bride , 

But saving a croun he had naething else beside 
To make the cioun a pund, young Jamie gaed to sea , 
And the croun and the pund were baith foi me 

He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 

When my father brak his arm, and the cow was 
stown awa, 

My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea — 
And auld Robin Gray came a-couitin^ me 

Myfathei couldna work, andmy mothei couldnaspin , 
I toil’d day and night, but their bread I couldna win , 
Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ teais in his 
e’e 

Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, mairy me ’ 

My heart it said nay , I look’d for Jamie back , 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a 
wrack , 

His ship It was a wiack — why didna Jamie dee 
Or why do I hve to cry, Wae’s me ? 

My father urgit sair my mother didna speak , 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to 
break 

They gi’ed him my hand, but my heait was at the sea , 
Sae auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me 

I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 

When moumfii’ as I sat on the stane at the door, 

I saw my Jamie’s wiaith, for I couldna think it he — 
Till he said, I’m come hame to marry thee. 

0 sair, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say , 

We took but ae kiss, and I bad him gang away 

1 wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee , 

And why was I born to say, Wae’s me ^ 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin , 

I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin , 

But I’ll do my best a gude wife aye to be. 

For auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me 

Lady A, Lindsay 
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CXCIII 

DUNCAN GRAY 

Duncan Giay cam here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t , 

On blythe Yule night when we weie fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t 
Maggie coost hei head fu’ high, 

Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh , 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t • 

Duncan fieech’d, and Duncan pray’d , 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Ciaig , 

Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleei’t and blin’, 

Spalc o’ lowpin ower a linn I 

Time and chance are but a tide. 

Slighted love is sail to bide , 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he. 

For a haughty hizzie dee ^ 

She may gae to — ranee for me ’ 

How It comes let doctors tell, 

Meg giew sick — as he giew well , 
Something in her bosom wiings, 

Foi lelief a sigh she bungs , 

And O, her een, they spak sic things ’ 

Duncan was a lad o’ grace , 

Maggie’s was a piteous case , 

Duncan couldna be her death, 

Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath , 

Now they’ie crouse and canty baith 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ’ 

B Btifns 
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THE SAILOHS WIFE 

And are ye sure the news is tiue ^ 

And are ye sure he’s weel '> 

Is this a time to thmk o’ wark 
Ye jades, lay by your wheel , 

Is this the time to spin a thiead, 

When Colin’s at the door? 

Reach down my cloak, I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore 
For there’s nae luck about the house, 
Theie’s nae luck at a’ , 

There’s little pleasure m the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’ 

And gie to me my bigonet. 

My bishop’s satin gown , 

For I maun tell the baillie’s wife 
That Colin’s in the town 
My Turkey slippers maun gae on, 

My stockins pearly blue , 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman, 

Foi he’s baith leal and tiue 

Rise, lass, and mak a clean fiieside, 

Put on the muckle pot , 

Gie little Kate her button gown 
And Jock his Sunday coat , 

And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Then hose as white as snaw , 

It’s a’ to please my am gudeman, 

Foi he^s been long awa 

There’s twa fat hens upo’ the coop 
Been fed this month and mair , 

Mak haste and thraw then necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare , 

And spread the table neat and clean, 
Gar ilka thing look biaw, 

Foi wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was fai awa^ 
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Sae tiue his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His bieath like caller air , 

His very foot has music in't 
As he comes up the stair — 

And will I see his face again ^ 

And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought, 

In tioih I’m like to greet ’ 

If Cohn’s weel, and weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave 
And gin I live to keep him sae, 

I’m blest aboon the lave 
And will I see his face again, 

And will I hear him speak ^ 

I’m downiight dizzy wi’ the thought, 

In troth I’m like to greet 
For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’ , 

There’s httle pleasuie in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’ 

W J Mickle 
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ABSENCE 

When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my deane , 

And now what lands between us he, 
How can I be but eeiie ’ 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye weie wae and weary ’ 

It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie 

Anon 
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CXCVI 

JEAN 

Of a’ Ihe ants the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the West, 

For theie the bonme lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best 
There wild woods grow, and rivers low, 
And mony a hill between , 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is evei wi’ my Jean 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair 
I hear her in the tunefu’ buds, 

I hear hei charm the air 
Theie’s not a bonme flowei that spnngs 
By fountain, shaw, or gieen, 

There’s not a bonme bud that sings 
But minds me o’ my Jean 

0 blaw ye westlin winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy tiees , 

Wi’ balmy gale, frae hill and dale 
Bnng hame the laden bees , 

And bung the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean , 

Ae smile o’ hei wad banish caie, 

Sae charming is my Jean 

What sighs and \ ows amang the know es 
Ilae pass’d atween us twa’ 

How fond to meet, how wae to pait 
That night she gaed awa ’ 

The Poweis aboon can only ken 
To whom the heait is seen. 

That nane can be sae deai to me 
As my sweet lovely Jean ' 

R Burns 
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CXCVII 

JOHN ANDERSON 

John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonme brow was brent , 
But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks aie like the snow , 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo, 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anithei 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand m hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegithei at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo 

R Bin ns 
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THE LAND a THE LEAL 

I’m wearing awa’, Jean, 

Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 

I’m wealing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal 
There’s nae sonow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld noi care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 
In the land o’ the leal 

Ye were aye leal and tiue, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 

And I’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal 
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Our bonnie bairn's theie, Jean, 

She was baith guid and fan, Jean , 
O we grudged hei light sair 
To the land o' the leal ' 

Then dry* that teaifu' e'e, Jean, 

My soul langs to be free, Jean, 

And angels wait on me 
To the land o’ the leal 
Now faie ye weel, my am Jean, 
This waild’s caie is vain, Jean , 
We'll meet and aye be fam 
In the land o' the leal 

Lady Naim 
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ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE 

Ye distant spires, ye antique toweis 
That Clown the wateiy glade, 

Where giateful Science stdl adoies 
Her Henry's holy shade , 

And ye, that from the stately blow 
Of Windsoi’s heights th' expanse below 
Of glove, of lawn, of mead suivey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose floweis among 
Wanders the hoaiy Thames along 
His silver-winding way 

Ah happy hills ' ah pleasing shade ^ 

Ah fields beloved m vain » 

Where once my caieless childhood stray'd, 

A sti anger yet to pain ’ 

I feel the gales that fiom ye blow 
A momentaiy bliss bestow. 

As waving fiesh then gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe. 

And, ledolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spiing 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasuie trace , 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave "J* 

The captive linnet which enthral ^ 

What idle piogeny succeed 
To chase the idling cade’s speed 
Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten libeity • 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign 
And unknown regions dare descry 
Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice m eveiy wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest , 

The tear foigot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the bieast 
Theirs buxom health, of losy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom , 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spints puie, the slumbers light 
That fly th’ approach of mom 

Alas ’ legardless of then doom 
The little victims play , 

No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond to-day 
Yet see how all around ’em wait 
The ministers of human fate 
And black Misfortune’s baleful tram f 
Ah show them whexe in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murdeious band ’ 
Ah, tell them they aie men ’ 
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These shall the fury Passions teai, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Feai, 

And Shame that sculks behmd ; 

Or pining Love shall -waste their youth. 

Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the seciet heait, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Gnm-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sonow’s piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wietch from high 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 
And gunning Infamy 
The stings of Falsehood those shall tiy 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it foiced to flow , 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness, laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A griesly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen 
This racks the joints this fires the veins, 
That every labouring smew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage 
Lo * Poveity, to fill the band. 

That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age 

To each his sufferings all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan , 

The tendei for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own 
Yet, ah ' why should they know then fate, 
Since sonow nevei comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise 
No more , — ^where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise 


T G^ay 
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SHJ^UBBEI^y 

O happy shades • to me unblest ^ 

Friendly to peace, but not to me ' 

How ill the scene that offeis lest, 

And heart that cannot lest, agree ' 

This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 
Those alders quivering to the breeze. 
Might soothe a soul less huit than mine. 

And please, if anything could please 
But fix’d unalterable Care 
Foregoes not what she feels within, 

Shows the same sadness everywhere, 

And slights the season and the scene 
For all that pleased m wood or lawn 
While Peace possess’d these silent boweis. 
Her animating smile withdrawn, 

Flas lost its beauties and its powers 
The saint or moralist should tiead 
This moss-grown alley, musing, slow, 
They seek like me the seciet shade, 

But not, like me, to nouiish woe ’ 

Me, fruitful scenes and piospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam , 

These tell me of enj03nnents past, 

And those of sorrows yet to come 

IV Convper 


cci 

HYMN TO ADVERSITY 

Daughter of Jove, relentless powei, 

Thou tamei of the human breast. 

Whose iron scouige and torturing houi 
The bad afiiight, afflict the best ’ 

Bound m thy adamantine chain 
The pioud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple t3rrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
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When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gave the heavenly biith 
And bade to form her infant mind 
Stem, rugged nurse ’ thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore , 

What sonow was, thou bad*st her know, 

And from hei own she learned to melt at others’ woe 

Scared at thy frown tenific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle biood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer fiiend, the flattering foe , 

By vain Prosperity received, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom in sable garb array’d 
Immersed in rapturous thought profound. 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice, to heiself seveie. 

And Pity diopping soft the sadly-pleasing teai 

Oh ’ gently on thy suppliant’s head 
Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ’ 

Not in thy Goigon ten 01s clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou ait seen) 

With thundeiing voice, and thieatening mien. 
With screaming Horror’s funeial cry, 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty , — 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, weai, 

Thy mildei influence impait. 

Thy philosophic tiain be theie 
To soften, not to wound my heart 
The generous spaik extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive. 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 

T Gray 
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THE SOLITUDE OF 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK 

I am monarch of all I survey , 

My right there is none to dispute , 

From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute 

0 Solitude ’ where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign m this hoinble place 

1 am out of humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech , 

I start at the sound of my own 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indiffeience see , 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me 

Society, Fiiendship, and Love 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

Oh, had I the wings of a dove 
How soon would I taste you again ’ 

My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 

Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some coidial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more • 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me^ 

O teU me I yet have a fhend. 

Though a fhend I am never to see 
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How fleet is a glance of the mind ' 
Compaied with the’ speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behmd, 

And the swift-winged axiows of light 
When I think of my own native land 
In a moment I seem to be there , 

But alas ’ recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair , 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair 
There’s mercy in every place. 

And meicy, encouraging thought » 
Gives even affliction a grace 
And reconciles man to his lot 

JV Caw/er 


CCIII 

TO MARY UNWIN 

Maiy ’ I want a lyre with other stimgs, 

Such aid from Heaven as some have feign’d they 
diew. 

An eloquence scarce given to moitals, new 
And undebased by praise of meanei things. 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings 
I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalizes whom it smgs — 

But thou hast little need There is a Book 
By seiaphs wnt with beams of heavenly light. 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright — 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine , 

And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine 

W Cowper 
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TO TBE SAME 

The twentieth yeai is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast , 

Ah would that this might be the last ' 

My Mary ♦ 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow — 

’Twas my distress that bi ought thee low, 
My Mary • 

Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heietofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no moie , 

My Mary ’ 

Foi though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 

My Mary ’ 

But well thou play’dst the housewife^s part, 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Maiy ’ 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream , 

Yet me they charm, whate’ei the theme, 
My Mary ’ 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 

Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary ’ 

For could I View nor them nor thee, 

What sight worth seeing could I see? 

The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary ! 
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Partakeis of thy sad decline 
Thy hands their little foice lesign , 
Yet, gently prest, pi ess gently mine, 
My Mary ’ 

Such feebleness of limbs thou piov’sl 
That now at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two , yet still thou lov’st, 
My Maiy * 

And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary • 

But ah ’ by constant heed I know 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 
My Mary ’ 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heait will break at last— 
My Mary » 

fK Cowjier 


ccv 

THE CASTAWAY 

Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roar’d, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 
Wash’d headlong fiom on board, 

Of fiiends, of hope, of all beieft. 

His floating home foi evei left 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went. 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With waimer wishes sent 
He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Noi him beheld, noi hei again. 


o 
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Not long^eneath the whelming brme, 
to swim, he lay , 

^6r soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away , 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despaii of life 

He shouted nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel’s course. 

But so the furious blast prevail’d. 

That, pitiless pei force, 

They left their outcast mate behind. 
And scudded still before the wind 

Some succour yet they could aifoid , 
And such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord. 
Delay’d not to bestow 
But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, m such a sea. 

Alone could rescue them , 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his fnends so nigh 

He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld , 

And so long he, with unspent powei. 
His destiny repell’d , 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried * Adieu ’ ’ 

At length, his transient respite past. 
His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice m every blast. 
Could catch the sound no more , 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 
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No poet wept him , but the page 
Of narrative smceie, 

That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear 
And teais by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead 
I therefore puipose not, or dieam, 
Descantmg on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date 
But misery still delights to tiace 
Its semblance in another’s case 
No voice divine the stoim allay’d. 

No light piopitious shone, 

When, snatch’d fiom all effectual aid, 
We pensh’d, each alone 
But I beneath a rougher sea. 

And whelm’d m deeper gulfs than he 
W C<rwper 


ccvi 

TOMORROW 

In the downhill of life, when 1 find I’m declinmg, 
May my fate no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair will afford for reclinmg, 

And a cot that o’ei looks the wide sea , 

With an ambling pad-pony to i^ace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow. 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn 
Look forward with hope foi Tomorrow 

With a porch at my door, both foi shelter and shade 
too, 

As the sunshine oi lam may pievail , 

And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade 
too, 

With a bam for the use of the flail 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a puise when a fiiend wants to borrow 5 
I’ll envy no Nabob his riches or fame. 

Or what honours may wait him Tomonow 
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From the bleak northern blast may my cot be com- 
pletely 

Secured by a neighbouring hill , 

And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 
By the sound of a murmunng nil 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 

With a heart free fiom sickness and sorrow, 

With my fnends may I share what Today may afford, 
And let them spiead the table Tomoriow 

And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which I’ve worn for three-score years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to keep 
hov’nng, 

Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again * 

But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 

And with smiles count each wrmkle and furrow , 

As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare Today, 
May become Eveilastmg Tomorrow. 

J Collins 


CCVII 

Life ’ I know not what thou ait. 

But know that thou and I must part , 

And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me’s a secret yet 

Life ’ we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weathei ; 
’Tis hard to part when fnends are deal— 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear , 

— ^Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose thine own time , 

Say not Good Night, — ^but in some blighter 
clime 

Bid me Good Morning 

A L Barhauld 
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TO THE MUSES 

Whether on Ida’s shady biow, 

Or in the chambeis of the East, 

The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased , 

Whether m Heaven ye wandei fan, 

Or the green comeis of the earth, 

Or the blue regions of the an, 

Where the melodious winds have biith , 

Whether on crystal rocks ye rove 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandering m many a coial grove, — 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry , 

How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoy’d m you ♦ 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few. 

W Blake 


ccix 

ODE ON THE POETS 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth ’ 
Have ye souls m heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 
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— Yes, and those of heaven commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon , 
With the noise of fountains wond^rous 
And the parle of voices thundhous , 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, m soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 
Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns , 
Underneath large blue bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not , 

Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing. 

But divme melodious truth , 
Philosophic numbers smooth , 

Tales and golden histones 
Of heaven and its mysteries 

Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again , 

And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumber’d, never cloying 
Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week , 

Of their sorrows and delights , 

Of their passions and their spites , 

Of their glory and their shame , 

What doth stiengthen and what maim 
Thus ye teach us, every day, 

Wisdom, though fled far away 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth ’ 

Ye have souls m heaven too. 
Double-lived m regions new ’ 

J Keats 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN^ S 
HOMER 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen , 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 

— Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken , 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He staled at the Pacific—and all his men 
LookM at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Banen 

J Keats 


ccxi 

LOVE 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but mmisters of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’ei again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin'd tower 

The moonshine stealing o'er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve , 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ^ 
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She leaned against the armedrman, 

The statue of the aimed knight , 

She stood and listen’d to my lay, 

Amid the lingenng light 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope ’ my joy » my Genevieve ’ 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve 

I play’d a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That rum wild and hoary 

She listen'd with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace , 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face 

I told her of the Knight that woie 
Upon his shield a burning brand , 

And that for ten long yeais he woo’d 
The Lady of the Land 

I told her how he pined • and ah ^ 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love 
Interpreted my own 

She listen’d with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace , 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face I 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he cross’d the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night , 

That sometimes from the savage den. 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, — 
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There came atTct look*d him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bnght , 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Kmght ’ 

And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land , — 

And how she wept, and clasp’d his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain — 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his biain , — 

And that she nursed him in a cave. 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay , — 

His dying words — but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pity ’ 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve , 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve , 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistmguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 

Subdued and cherish’d long * 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blush’d with love, and viigin shame , 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her bieathe my name 

Her bosom heaved— she stepp’d aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept 
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She half inclosed me with her arms, 

She pressM me with a meek embrace , 

And bending back her head, look’d up, 

And gazed upon my face 

’Twas partly love, and partly fear. 

And partly ’twas a bashful art 
That I might rather feel, than see. 

The swelling of her heart 

I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 

And told her love with virgin pride , 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride 

S T Coleridge 

CCXII 

ALL FOR LOVE 

0 talk not to me of a name great in stoiy , 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory , 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty 

What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is 
wnnkled? 

'Tis but as a dead flowei with May-dew be- 
spnnkled • 

Then away with all such from the head that is 
hoary — 

What caie I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 

Oh Fame ’ — if I e’er took delight m thy praises, 
’Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her 

There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee , 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee , 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright m my 
story, 

1 knew it was love, and I felt it was glory 

Lord Byron 
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CCXIII 

THE OUTLAW 

0 Bngnall banks are wild and fair, 

And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would giace a summer-queen 
And as I lode by Dalton-Hall 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle-w^ 

Was singing merrily 
‘ O Bngnall banks are fresh and fair. 

And Greta woods are green , 

I’d lather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign oui English queen ’ 

* If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town. 

Thou first must guess what life lead we 
That dwell by dale and down 
And if thou canst that riddle read, 

As read full well you may. 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed 
As blithe as Queen of May ’ 

Yet sung she, * Bngnall banks aie fan, 
And Greta woods are green , 

I’d lather rove with Edmund there 
Than leign our English queen 

* I read you, by your bugle-hom 

And by your palfrey good, 

1 read you for a ranger sworn 

To keep the king^ greenwood ’ 

* A Ranger, lady, winds his bom, 

And ’tis at peep of light , 

His blast IS heard at merry mom. 

And mine at dead of night ’ 

Yet sung she, * Bngnall banks are fair. 
And Greta woods are gay , 

I would I were with Edmund there 
To leign his Queen of May ^ 
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* With burnish’d biand ana musLetoon 
So gallantly you come, 

I lead you for a bold Dragoon 
That lists the tuck of dnim ’ 

* I list no moie the tuck of dmm, 

No more the trumpet hear , 

But when the beetle sounds his hum 
My comiades take the speai 
And O ' though Biignall banks be fan 
And Greta woods be gay. 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May ’ 

*■ Maiden ’ a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I’ll die , 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than I ' 

And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, — 
What once we were we all foiget, 

Noi think what we are now ’ 

Chorus 

* Yet Bngnall banks are fiesh and fan, 

And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands theie 
Would grace a summer-queen ’ 

Sir W Scott 


ccxiv 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like Thee , 

And like music on the wateis 
Is thy sweet voice to me . 

When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves he still and gleaming, 
And the lull’d winds seem dreaming 
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And the midnight moon is weaving 
Hex bnght chain o’er the deep, 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep 
So the spirit bows befoie thee 
To listen and adore thee , 

With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean 
Lord Byi on 


ccxv 

THE INDIAN SERENADE 

I anse from dreams of Thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shming bright 
I aiise fiom dreams of thee, 

And a spint in my feet 
Hath led me — who knows how ? 

To thy chamber-window, Sweet » 

The wandermg airs they faint 
On the dark, 3ie silent stream — 

The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream , 

The nightingale’s complaint 
It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine 

0 belovM as thou art ’ 

Oh lift me from the grass ’ 

1 die, I faint, I fail * 

Let thy love in kisses lain 
On my lips and eyelids pale 
My cheek is cola and white, alas ' 
My heart beats loud and fast , 

Oh ’ pi ess it close to thine again 
Where it will bieak at last 

P B, Shelley 
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ccxvi 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes , 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every laven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how deal their dwelling-place 

And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow 
But tell of days in goor’ness spent,— 

A mind at peace w^ h all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent 

Lord Byron 


CCXVII 

She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon my sight , 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair , 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair , 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-Sme and the cheerful dawn , 
A dancmg shapei, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spint, yet a Woman too * 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-hberty , 
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A countenance which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human natuie’s daily food, 

For transient sonows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machme , 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill , 

A perfect Woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command , 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angeMight 

W, Wordsworth 
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She IS not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be , 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me 
O then I saw her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a sprmg of light 

But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light m her eye 
Her very frowns aie fairer fai 
Than smiles of other maidens aie 

H Coleridge 
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ccxix 

I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden , 

Thou needest not fear mine , 

My spirit IS too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine 

I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion , 
Thou needest not fear mine , 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine 

P B Shelley 


ccxx 

She dwelt among the untiodden ways 
Beside the spimgs of Dove , 

A maid whom theie weie none to praise, 
And very few to love, 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye ’ 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shinmg m the sky 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be , 

But she IS in her giave, and, oh, 

The difference to me 1 

W Woidswoiih 


ccxxi 

I tiavell’d among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea , 

Noi, England ’ did I know till then 
What love I boie to thee 
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^Tls pas^^ that melancholy dream ^ 

Nor will I quit thy shoie 
A second time , foi still I seem 
To love thee more and more 

Among thy mountams did I feel 
The joy of my desire , 

And she I chensh*d turn’d her wheel 
Beside an English fire 

Thy mornings show’d, thy nights conceal’d 
The bowers where Lucy play’d , 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Luc/s eyes suivey’d 

W Wot as worth 


CC'^XII 

THE EDUCATION OF NATURE 

Three years she grew in sun and shower , 
Then Nature said, ® A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown 
This Child I to myself will take , 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own 

‘ Myself will to my darlmg be 
Both law and impulse * and with me 
The girl, m rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseemg powei 
To kmdle or restrain 

‘ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountam springs , 

And her’s shall be the breathmg balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things 
p 
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* The floating clouds then state shall lend 
To hei , foi her the willow bend , 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Ev’n in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s foim 
By silent sympathy 

‘ The stais of midnight shall be deai 

To her , and she shall lean her eai 

In many a seciet place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass mto her face 

* And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell , 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Heie m this happy dell ’ 

Thus Nature spake— The work was done — 
How soon my Lucy’s lace was run ’ 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene , 

The memory of what has been, 

And never moie will be 

W, Wordsworth 


CCXXIII 

A slumber did my spiiit seal , 

I had no human fears 
She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly yeais 

No motion has she now, no foice 
She neither hears nor sees , 

Roll’d lound in earth’s diurnal course 
With locks, and stones, and trees, 

W Wordsworth 
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A LOST LOVE 

I meet thy pensive, moonlight face , 

Thy thrilling voice I hear , 

And formei hours and scenes letrace, 

^ Too fleeting, and too dear * 

Then sighs and tears flow fast and free, 
Though none is nigh to share , 

And life has nought beside for me 
So sweet as this despair 

There are crusVd hearts that will not break , 
And mine, methinks, is one , 

Or thus I should not weep and wake, 

And thou to slumber gone 

I little thought it thus could be 
In days more sad and fair — 

That earth could have a place for me, 

And thou no longer theie 

Yet death cannot our hearts divide, 

Or make thee less my own 
^Twere sweeter sleepmg at thy side 
Than watchmg here alone 

Yet nevei, never can we part. 

While Memory holds her leign 
Thine, thine is still this wither’d heart, 

Till we shall meet again 

JI F Lyte 


ccxw 

LORD ULLIN^S DAUGHTER 

A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cnes * Boatman, do not tarry » 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’ei the feiiy ’ ’ 
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‘ Now who be ye, would Cx'oss Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?' 

‘ O I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this. Lord Ullin’s daughter 

* And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather, 

‘ His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover. 

Then who will cheer my bonny biide, 
When they have slam her lover? ' 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

* I'll go, my chief, I’m ready 
It IS not for your silver bnght. 

But for your winsome lady — 

* And by my word 1 the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry , 

So though the waves are raging white 
I'll row you o'er the ferry ' 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking , 

And in the scowl of Heaven each face 
Grew daik as they were speaking 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 

Their tramplmg sounded nearer 

* O haste thee, haste ’ ' the lady cries, 

* Though tempests round us gather , 

I'll meet the ragmg of the skies, 

But not an angiy fathei ' 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, oh I too strong for human hand 
The tempest gather'd o'er her 
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And still the^ row’d amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing 

Lord Ullm reach’d that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing 

For, soie dismay’d, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover — 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 

And one was lonnd her lover 

*• Come back ♦ come back * ’ he cned in grief 

* Across this stormy water 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter *— Oh, my daughter ’ ’ 

’Twas vain the loud waves lash’d the shore, 

Return or aid pi eventing 

The waters wild went o^r his child, 

And he was left lamentmg 

T Camphell 

ccxxvi 

LUCY GRAY 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray 
And when I cross’d the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of da> 

The solitary child 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew , 

She dwelt on a wide moor. 

The sweetest thing that ever giew 
Beside a human door ^ 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the green , 

But the sweet face of Lucy Giay 
Will never more be seen 

* To-night will be a stormy night -- 
You to the town must go , 

And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow ° 
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* That, Father ^ will I glaaly do : 

^Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster-clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon ’ * 

At this the father raised his hook, 

And snapp’d a faggot-band , 

He plied his work , —and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand 

Not blither is the mountain roe 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up hke smoke 

The storm came on befoie its time 
She wander’d up and down , 

And many a hill did Lucy climb 
But never reach’d the town 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shoulmg far and wide , 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlook’d the moor , 

And thence they saw the bndge of wood 
A furlong from their door 

They wept — and, turning homewaid, cried 
‘ In heaven we all shall meet ’ ’ 

— ^When in the snow the mother spied 
The pnnt of Lucy’s feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
They track’d the footmarks small , 

And through the bioken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall 

And then an open field they cioss’d 
The marks weie still the same , 

They track’d them on, nor ever lost , 

And to the budge they came 
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They follow’^ from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank , 

And further there were none 1 

— et some maintam that to this day 
She IS a living child , 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild 

O’er rough and smooth she trips along. 
And never looks behind , 

And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind 

W Wordsworth 


CCXXVII 

JOCK OF HAZELDEAN 

* Why weep ye by the tide, ladie 
Why weep ye by the tide ? 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye sail be his bnde 
And ye sail be his bnde, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen ’ — 

But aye she loot the teais down fa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean 

‘Now let this wilfu’ grief be done, 

And dry that cheek so pale j 
Young Frank is chief of jEinngton 
And lord of Langley-dale , 

His step IS first in peaceful ha’, 

His sword m battle keen ’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean 

‘ A chain of gold ye sail not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your haii, 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Noi palfrey fresh and fan , 
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And you the foremost o’ th-^m a* 

Shall nde our forest-queen’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean 

The kirk was deck’d at morning-tide, 

The tapers glimmer’d fair , 

The pnest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are theie 
They sought her baith by bower and ha’ , 
The ladie was not seen » 

She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock of Hazeldean 

Sir tv Scott 


CCXXVIII 

LOVERS PHILOSOPHY 

The fountains mingle with the river 
And the nvers with the ocean. 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion , 

Nothmg m the world is single, 

All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle — 
Why not I with thme ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another , 
No sistei -flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother • 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea — 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? 

P B Shelley 
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CCXXIX 

ECHOES 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To Music at night 

When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away o’er lawils and lakes 
Goes answering light * 

Yet Love hath echoes truer far 
And far more sweet 

Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s stai, 
Of horn or lute or soft guitar 
The songs repeat 

’Tis when the sigh, — m youth smcere 
And only then, 

The sigh that’s breathed for one to heai— - 
Is by that one, that only Dear 
Breathed back again 

T Moore 


ccxxx 

A SERENADE 

Ah ’ County Guy, the hour is nigh. 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower. 
The breeze is on the sea 
The lark, his lay who thnll’d all day, 

Sits hush’d his partner nigh , 

Breeze, bird, and flower cordless the hour, 
But where is County Guy? 

The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear , 

To Beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-boin Cavalier 
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The star of Love, all stars Ibove, 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky, 

And high and low the influence know — 
But where is County Guy> 

Sir W Scott 


ccxxxi 

TO THE EVENING STAR 

Gem of the cnmson-colour'd Even, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven, 
Beloved Star, dost thou delay? 

So fair thy pensile beauty bums 
When soft the tear of twilight flows , 

So due thy plighted love returns 
To chambers brighter than the lose , 

To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love 
So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 

Sure some enamour'd orb above 
Descends and bums to meet with thee 

Thine is the breathing, blushing houi 
When all unheavenly passions fly. 
Chased by the soul-subdumg power 
Of Love's delicious witchery 

O ’ sacred to the fall of day 
Queen of propitious stars, appeal, 

And eaily use, and long delay, 

When Caroline herself is here ’ 

Shine on her chosen green resoit 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 
And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angel's feet to tread them down — 

Shine on hei sweetly scented road 
Thou stai of evening's purple dome, 
That lead'st the nightingale abioad, 

And guid'st the pilgrim to his home. 
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Shine where my charmer’s sweeter breath 
Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 
To kiss the cheek of rosy hue — 

Where, winnow’d by the gentle air, 

Her silken tresses darkly flow 
And fall upon her brow so fair. 

Like shadows on the mountam snow. 

Thus, ever thus, at day’s dechne 
In converse sweet to wander far— 

O bnng with thee my Caiolme, 

And thou shalt be my Ruling Star ’ 

T Campbell 


CCXXXII 

TO THE NIGHT 

Swiftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night ’ 

Out of the misty eastern cave 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee temble and dear, — 

Swift be thy flight * 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Stai -inwrought , 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kiss her until she be weaned out 
Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long-sought » 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh’d for thee , 

When light rode high, and the dew was goncj 
And noon lay heavy on flower and 
And the weary Day tuin’d to his 
Lingenng like an unloved guest, 

I sigh’d foi thee 
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Thy brother Death came, an<?cned 
Wouldst thou me ? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur’d like a noon-tide bee 
Shall I nestle near thy side ? 

Wouldst thou me? — And I replied 
No, not thee ’ 

Death will come when thou art dead. 
Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou ait fled , 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon ’ 

P B Shelley 


CCXXXIII 

TO A DISTANT FRIEND 

Why art thou silent ? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair? 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 

Yet have my thoughts foi thee been vigilant, 

Bound to thy service with unceasing caie — 

The mind’s least generous wish a mendicant 
For nought but what thy happiness could spare 

Speak ’—though this soft warm heart, once free to 
hold 

A thousand tender pleasures, thme and mine, 

Be left more desolate, moie dieary cold 

Than a forsaken bird’s-nest fill’d with snow 
’Mid Its own bush of leafless eglantine — 

Speak, that my tortunng doubts their end may know i 

W Wordsworth 
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When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted, 

To sever for years. 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold. 
Colder thy kiss , 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this ' 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow , 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light IS thy fame 
I hear thy name spoken 
And share m its shame 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear , 

A shudder comes o’er me — 
Why wert thou so deai ? 

They know not I knew thee 
Who knew thee too well 
Long, long shall I rue thee. 
Too deeply to tell 

In secret we met 
In silence I gneve 
That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive 
If I should meet thee 
After long years, 

How should I greet thee^ — 
With silence and tears 

Lard Byron 
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ccxxxv 

BAPPY INSENSIBILITY 

In a diear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy branches ne^er remember 
Their green fehcity 
The north cannot undo them 
With a sleety whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the pnme 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook, 

Thy bubblings ne*ei remember 
Apollo’s summer look , 

But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their ciystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time 

Ah * would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ’ 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy ? 

To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbed sense to steal it — 

Was never said in rhyme 

J Keats 


CC\XXVI 

Wheie shall the lover rest 
Whom the fates sevei 
From his true maiden’s breast 
Parted foi evei ’> 
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Where, thiougjC-gio'ves deep and high 
Sounds the fai billow, 

Where eaily violets die 
Under the willow 
Eleu loro 

Soft shall be his pillow 

There through the summer day 
Cool streams are laving 
There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving , 

There thy rest shalt thou take. 

Parted for ever, 

Never again to wake 
Never, 0 never ’ 

Eleu loro 
N'eveVi 0 ncve7 f 

Where shall the traitoi lest, 

He, the deceiver, 

Who could wm maiden’s breast, 

Rum, and leave her? 

In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle 
With gioans of the dymg , 

Eleu lo7 0 

Tim e shall he be lying 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the falsehearted , 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
Ere life be parted 
Shame and dishonoui sit 
By his grave ever , 

Blessing shall hallow it 
Nevei, 0 nevei ’ 

Eleu lo7 o 
Never^ 0 ' 

Sir W Scott 
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CCXXXVII 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

‘ O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing 

* O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms ’ 

So haggaid and so woe-begone ^ 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done 

‘ I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever-dew, 

And on thy cheeks a fadmg rose 
Fast withereth too ’ 

* I met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful — a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes were wild 

‘ I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone , 
She look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan 

* I set her on my pacmg steed 

And nothmg else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song 

* She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild and manna-dew, 

And sure in language stiange she said 
I love thee true” 

* She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore , 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four 
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* And there she’4ulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d — Ah ^ woe betide ’ 
The latest dream I 'ever dream’d 
On the cold hill’s side 

* I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale wainors, death-pale were they all 
They cried — “ La belle Dame sans Merer 
Hath thee in thrall ’ ” 

* I saw then starved lips m the gloam 

With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side 

‘ And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is withei’d from the lake, 
And no buds sing ’ 

J Keats 


CCXXXVIII 

IHE ROVER 

A weaiy lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ’ 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 
And press the rue for wme 
A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 

A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green — 
No more of me you knew 
My Love ' 

No more of me you knew 

^ This mom is meiiy June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain , 

But she shall bloom m winter snow 
Eie we two meet again ’ 

Q 
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He turn’d his chargei as 
Upon the river shoie, 

He gave the bridle-rems a shake, 
Said * Adieu for eveimore 

My Love ’ 

And adieu foi eveimore ’ 

Stt W Scott 


ccxxxix 

THE FLIGHT OF LOVE 

When the lamp is shatter’d 
The light in the dust lies dead — 

When the cloud is scatter’d, 

The rainho-w’s glory is shed 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones aie lemember’d not , 

When the lips have spoken. 

Loved accents are soon forgot 

As music and splendoui 
Suivive not the lamp and the lute, 

The heart’s echoes lendei 
No song when the spint is mute — 

No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind thiough a ruin’d cell. 

Or the mournful singes 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell 

When heaits have once mingled. 

Love first leaves the well-built nest , 

The weak one is singled 
To enduie what it once possesst 
O Love » who bewailest 
The fiailty of all things heie. 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your biei ? 
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Its passions oil rock thee 

As the storms lock the ravens on high , 

Bright leason will mock thee 

Like the sun from a wintry sky 

From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thme eagle home 

Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold wmds come 

P B, Shelley 
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THE MAID OF NEW PATH 

O lovers’ eyes are shai*p to see. 

And lovers’ ears in heanng ; 

And love, in life’s extremity, 

Can lend an hour of cheering 
Disease had been in Mary’s bower 
And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpatn’s tower 
To watch hei Love’s returning 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 

Her form decay’d by pining, 

Till through her wasted hand, at night. 
You saw the taper shining 
By fits a sultry hectic hue 
Across hei cheek was flying , 

By fits so ashy pale she grew 
Her maidens thought her dying 

Yet keenest poweis to see and heai 
Seem’d in her frame residmg , 

Before the watch-dog prick’d his eai 
She heard her lover^s ndmg ; 

Ere scarce a distant form was kenn’d 
She knew and waved to greet him, 

And o’ex the battlement did bend 
As on the wing to meet him 
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He came — he pass’d — an 1-^edIess gaze 
As o’ei some stranger glancing , 

Her welcome, spoke m faltering phrase, 
Lost in his couisei’s jnancing — 

The castle-arch, whose hollow tone 
Returns each whisper spoken, 

Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 
Which told her heart was broken 

St 7' IV Scott 


CCXLI 

Earl March look’d on his dying child, 

And, smit with giief to view her — 

The youth, he cried, whom I exiled 
Shall be lestored to woo her 

She’s at the window many an hour 
His coming to discover 
And he lookM up to Ellen’s bowei 
And she look’d on hei lover — 

But ah ' so pale, he knew hci not, 

Though hei smile on him was dwelling — 
And am I then forgot — foigot ? 

It bioke the heart of Ellen 

In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs. 

Her cheek is cold as ashes , 

Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 
To lift their silken lashes 

T Ccimpbcll 


CCXLIi 

Bright Star < would I weie steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 

And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Natuie’s patient sleepless Eiemite, 
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The moving w’teis at then pnestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shoie-^, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 

No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair Love’s npening breast 
To feel foi ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for evei in a sweet unrest , 

Still, still to hear her tender taken breath, 

And so live ever, — or else swoon to death 
J Keats 


CCXI III 

THE TERROR OF DEATH 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Befoie my pen has glean’d my teeming biain, 
Before high-piled books, in charact’iy 
Hold like rich gaineis the full-ripen’d gram , 

When I behold, upon the night’s stan’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high lomance. 

And think that I may nevei live to tiace 
Then shadows, with the magic hand of chance , 

And when I feel, fair Creature of an hour * 
That I shall nevei look upon thee more, 

Nevei have relish in the faery powei 
Of umeflecting love — then on the shoie 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to notlungness do sink 

J Keafs 
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CCXLIV 

DESIDERIA 

Surprized by joy — ^impatient as the wind — 

I turn’d to share the transport — Oh ’ with whom 
But Thee — deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 

Love, faithful love recall’d thee to my mind — 

But how could I forget thee > Through what power 
Even for the least division of an hour 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss ’ — That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore 
Save one, one only, when I stood foilom, 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more , 
That neithei present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restoie 

W Wordsworth 
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At the mid horn of night, when stars are weeping, 
I fly 

To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in 
thine eye , 

And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions 
of air 

To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to 
me theie 

And tell me our love is remember’d, even in the sky ’ 

Then I sing the wild song it once was rapture to hear 

When our voices, commmgling, breathed like one on 
the eai , 

And as Echo far off through the vale my sad onson 
rolls, 
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I think, oh my Lo\c ’ ’tis thy voice, from the King- 
dom of Souls 

Faintly answering still the notes that once were so 
dear 

T Moore 


CC'^L^I 

ELEGY ON THYRZA 

And thou art dead, as young and fan 
As aught of moital birth , 

And forms so soft and charms so raie 
Too soon return’d to Earth ’ 

Though Earth leceived them m her bed, 
And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not biook 
A moment on that grave to look 

I will not ask where thou best low 
Nor gaze upon the spot , 

Theie flowers or weeds at will may giow 
So I behold them not 
It is enough for me to piove 
That what I loved, and long must love, 
Like common earth can rot. 

To me theie needs no stone to tell 
’Tis Nothing that I loved so well 

Yet did I lo\e thee to the last, 

As fervently as thou 

Who didst not change through all the past 
And canst not alter now 
The love where Death has set his seal 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault m me. 
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The better days of life wefe ouis , 

The -worst can be but mine - 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lours. 
Shall never moie be thine 
The silence of that dieamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Noi need I to lepine 
That all those chaims have pass’d away 
I might have watch’d thiough long decay 

The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the eailiest prey , 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away 
And yet it were a greater giief 
To watch it witheimg, leaf by leaf, 

Than see it pluck’d today , 

Since eaithly eye but ill can beai 
To tiace the change to foul from fan 

I know not if I could have boine 
To see thy beauties fade , 

The night that follow’d such a mom 
Had worn a deeper shade 
Thy day without a cloud hath past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last, 
Extinguish’d, not decay’d , 

As stais that shoot along the sky 
Shine biightest as they fall fiom high 

As once I wept, if I could weep, 

My teais might well be shed 
To think I was not near, to keep 
One Vigil o’er thy bed 
To gaze, how fondly ’ on thy face, 

To fold thee m a faint embiace, 

Uphold thy diooping head , 

And show that love, however vain, 

Noi thou noi I can feel again 

Yet how much less it weie to gain. 
Though thou hast left me free, 

The loveliest things that still remain 
Than thus remember thee ^ 
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The all of thihe that cannot die 
Through daik and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 

And more thy buned love endeais 
Than aught except its living years 

Lord By 7 on 


CCXLVII 

One word is too often piofaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it 
One hope is too like despaii 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity fiom thee moie deai 
Than that from another 

I can give not what men call love , 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens 1 eject not • 

The desire of the moth for the stai, 

Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow > 

P B Shelley 


CCXLVIII 

GATHERING SONG OF DONALD THE 
BLACK 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Pibroch of Donuil 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil 
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Come away, come awa)^ 

Hark to the summons ’ 

Come in youi war-anay, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so locky , 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without sheltei , 

Leave the coipse unmteii’d, 

The biide at the altai , 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Bioadswords and targes 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded 
Fastei come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom. 
Tenant and master 

Fast they come, fast they come , 
See how they gather ’ 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ’ 

Pibioch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset ’ 

Sir JF Sooit 
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CCXLIX 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast , 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle fiee 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee 

O foi a soft and gentle wmd ’ 

I heard a fair one cry , 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high , 

And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is oui home. 

And merry men are we 

There’s tempest in yon homed moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud , 

But hark the music, manners ^ 

The wind is piping loud , 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Oui heritage the sea 

A Cunmngha?n 
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Ye Manners of England 
That guard our native seas * 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze 1 
Your glonous standard launch again 
To match another foe 



And sweep through the d#ep, 

While the stormy winds do blow , 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stoimy winds do blow 

The spnits of youi fathers 
Shall stait fiom eveiy wave — 

Foi the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was then giave 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly heaits shall glow, 

As ye sweep thiough the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow , 

While the battle lages loud and long 
And the stoimy winds do blow 

Biitanma needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep , 

Hei march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep 

With thundeis fiom hei native oak 

She quells the floods below — 

As they roai on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow^ , 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet temfic bum , 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the stai of peace return 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ’ 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow , 

When the fiery fight is heard no moie, 

And the storm has ceased to blow 

T Cafnphell 
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FA7FLF OF THE BALTIC 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day^s renown, 

When to battle fierce came foith 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And hei aims along the deep pioudly shone , 

By each gun the lighted biand 
In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the bime , 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty Biitish line 
It was ten of Apiil mom by the chime 
As they dnfted on their path 
There was silence deep as death , 

And the boldest held his breath 
Foi a time 

But the might of England flush’d 
To anticipate the scene , 

And her van the fleetei rush’d 

O’er the deadly space between 

‘ Hearts of oak ’ ’ our captains cued, when each gun 

From Its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun 

Again f again ’ again ^ 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheenng sent us back , — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail , 

Oi in conflagiation pale 
Light the gloom 
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Out spoke the victoi then 
As he hail’d them o’er the wave, 

‘ Ye are biotheis ’ ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save — 

So peace instead of death let us bring 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews, at England’s feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our King ’ 

Then Denmark bless’d our chief 
That he gave her wounds repose , 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdiew his shades from the day 
While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away 

Now joy, old England, raise ’ 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal aties’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light , 

And yet amidst that joy and upioai. 

Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
By thy wild and stoimy steep, 

Elsmore ^ 

Brave hearts ’ to Biitain’s pnde 
Once so faithful and so tiue, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’ei their giave ’ 

While the billow mournful lolls 

And the mermaid’s song condoles 

Singing gloiy to the souls 

Of the brave ’ 


T Campbell 
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CCLII 

ODE TO DUTY 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God » 

O Duty » if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and repiove , 

Thou who ait victory and law 
When empty tenors oveiawe , 

Trom vain temptations dost set fiee, 

And calmest the weary strife of frail humanitv ♦ 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them , who, in love and tiuth 
Where no misgiving is, lely 
Upon the genial sense ofjouth 
Glad hearts ’ without repioach 01 blot, 

Who do thy work, and know it not 
Oh ’• if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving aims, dread Power ' around them 
cast 

Seiene will be om days and biight 
And happy will our natuie be 
When love is an uneiimg light, 

And joy its own secunty 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Ev'n now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spint of this creed , 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need 

I, loving fieedom, and untiied, 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust 
And oft, when in my heait was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I defeir’d 
The task, in smoother walks to stray , 

But thee I now would serve moie stuctly, if I may* 
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Thiough no disturbance of mj^soul 
Oi strong compunction, in me wi ought, 

I supplicate for thy controul, 

But m the quietness of thought 
Me this uncharter’d fieedom tires , 

I feel the weight of chance-desiies 
My hopes no moie must change their name , 

I long for a repose that ever is the same 

Stem Lawgiver ’ yet thou dost weai 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace , 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance m thy footing treads , 

Thou dost preseive the Stars fiom wrong j 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong 

To humbler functions, awful Powei ’ 

I call thee I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this houi , 

Oh let my weakness have an end ’ 

Give unto me, made lowly wise. 

The spiiit of self-saaifice , 

The confidence of leason give , 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live 

W, Wordsworth 


CCLIII 

ON THE CASTLE OF CHILLON 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind ’ 

Brightest in dungeons, Libeity ’ thou art. 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of Thee alone can bind , 

And when thy sons to fetteis are consign’d, 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their maityrdom. 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
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Chillon ’ thy pijjson is a holy place 
And thy sad floor an altai, for ’twas tiod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn as if Ihy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonmvard • May none those marks efface ' 
For they appeal fiom tyranny to God 

Lord Byron 


CCLIV 

ENGLAND AND SWITZERLAND, 1802 

Two Voices aie there , one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains , each a mighty voice 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ^ 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against him, — but hast vamly striven 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee 

— Of one deep bliss thme ear hath been bereft , 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left — 
For, high-soul’d Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow fiom his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by Thee ’ 

W Wordsworth 


CCLV 

ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee 
And was the safeguaid of the West , the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Vemce, the eldest child of Liberty 
R 
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She was a maiden city, blight and free , 

No guile seduced, no force could violate , 

And when she look unto herself a mate, 

She must espouse the evei lasting Sea 

And what if she had seen those glories fade. 
Those titles vanish, and that stiength decay, — 
Yet shall some tribute of 1 egret be paid 

When hei long life hath reach’d its final day 
Men aie we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was gieat is pass’d away 

TV Wordsworth 


CCLVI 

LONDON, 1802 

O Fnend ♦ I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, oppiest 
To think that now oui life is only diest 
For show , mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom ’ — We must run glittering like a biook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest , 

The wedlhiest man among us is the best 
No grandeui now in nature or in book 

Delights us Rapine, aval ice, eivpense. 

This IS idolatry , and these we adore 
Plain living and high thinking are no moie 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone , our peace, our feaiful innocence, 

And puie leligion bieathing household laws 

W Wordsworth 


CCLVII 

THE SAME 

Milton ^ thou shouldst be living at this houi 
England hath need of thee she is a fen 
Of stagnant wateis altai, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
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Have foifeited themancient English dowei 
Of inward happiness We aie selfish men 
Oh ’ raise us up, letiirn to us again , 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power 

Thy soul was like a Stai, and dwelt apait 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free , 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerfal godliness , and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay 

W Woidsworth 


CCLVIII 

When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations , how ennobling thoughts depait 
When men change swords foi ledgers, and deseit 
The student’s bower for gold, — some fears unnamed 

I had, my Country ’ — am I to be blamed^ 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou ait, 
Veiily, in the bottom of my heait 
Of those unfilial feais I am ashamed 

For deaily must we piize thee , we who find 
In thee a bulwaik for the cause of men , 

And I by my affection was beguiled 

What wondei if a Poet now and then. 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child * 

W Wordsworth 


CCLIX 

HOHENLINDEN 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow , 
And dark as wintei was the flow 
Of Isei, lolling rapidly 


R 2 
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But Linden saw anothei sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night 
Commanding fiies of death to light 
The daikness of her scenery 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And funous every charger neigh'd 
To join the dreadful revelry 

Then shook the hills with thunder nven , 
Then lush'd the steed, to battle driven , 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flash'd the red artillery 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow , 

And bloodier yet the toirent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly 

'Tis morn , but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy 

The combat deepens On, ye Biave 
Who rush to gloiy, or the giave ’ 

Wave, Munich ’ all thy banneis wave, 
And charge with all thy chivaliy » 

Few, few shall part, where many meet ' 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldiei's sepulchie 

T Campbell 


CCLX 

AFTER BLENHEIM 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspai’s woik was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting m the sun , 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine, 
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She saw bi other Peteikm 
Roll something large and lound 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing theie had found , 

He came to ask what he had found 
That was so laige and smooth and round 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by , 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natuial sigh 

* ’Tis some poor’s fellow’s skull,’ said he, 

* Who fell in the great victory 

* I find them in the garden, 

For theie’s many here about , 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out 
For many thousand men,’ said he, 

‘ Were slam in that great victory ’ 

‘ Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ 
Young Peterkm he cues , 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder- waiting eyes , 

‘ Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each othei for ’ 

‘ It was the English,’ Kaspar cned, 

‘ Who put the French to rout , 

But what they fought each other foi 
I could not well make out 
But every body said,’ quoth he, 

‘ That ’twas a famous victoiy 

‘ My fathei lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by , 

They burnt his dwelling to the giound. 
And he was foiced to fiy 
So with his wife and child he fled, 

Noi had he wheie to rest his head. 

‘ With file and sword the country round 
Was wasted fai and wide, 
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And many a childmg molIji»ei then 
And newborn baby died 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victoiy 

* They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 

Foi many thousand bodies heie 
Lay lotting m the sun 
But things like that, yon know , must be 
After a famous victoiy 

‘ Gieat ]piaise the Duke of 2vIarlbro’ won 
And oui good Piince Eugene 
‘ Why ’twas a very wicked thing ’ ’ 

Said little Wilhelmine , 

*Nay nay my little gnl,' ciuotli he, 
‘ It was a famous victoiy 

* And eveiy body piaised the Dnke 

Who this gieat fight did win ^ 

‘ But what good came of it at last> ’ 

Quoth little Peterkin — 

^ Why that I cannot tell, ’ said he, 

‘ But kwas a famous victoiy ^ 

R Southey 


CCLXI 

PRO PATRIA JIIORP 

When he who adoies thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his soiiows behind, 

Oh ’ say wilt thou weep, when they daiken the fame 
Of a life that foi thee was lesign’d ' 

Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn. 

Thy teais shall efface their deciee , 

For, Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee 
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With thee weie the^di earns of my eaihest love , 
Every thought of my reason was thine 
In my last humble piayer to the Spint above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine ’ 

Oh ^ blest aie the loveis and fi lends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to see , 

But the next deaiest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying foi thee 

T Moore 


CCLKII 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
AT CORUNNA 

Not a dium was heaid, not a hineial note, 

As his corpse to the lampait we hunied , 

Not a soldiei discharged his faiewell shot 
O’ei the giave where oui heio we buned 

We buried him daikly at dead of night, 

The sods with oui bayonets turning , 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet 01 in shioud we wound him , 

But he lay like a waiiioi taking his lest, 

With his maitial cloak aiound him 

Few and short weie the piayeis we said. 

And we spoke not a woid of soiiow , 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the moriow 

We thought, as we hollow’d his nanow bed 
And smoothed down Ins lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stiangei would tiead o’er his 
head, 

And we fai away on the billow ’ 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’ei his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll leck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave wheie a Biiton has laid him 
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But half of our heavy task was ^one 
When the clock stiuck the hour for letinng 
And we heard the distant and landom gun 
That the foe was sullenly finng 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fiesh and goiy , 
We carved not a line, and we laised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory 

C Wolfe 


CCLXIII 

SIMON- LEE THE OLD HUNTSMAN 

In the sweet shiie of Cardigan, 

Not far from pleasant Ivor Hall, 

An old man dwells, a little man, — 

^Tis said he once was tall 
Full five-and-thirty yeais he lived 
A running huntsman meny , 

And still the centie of his cheek 
Is red as a iipe cherry 

No man like him the hoin could sound, 
And hill and valley lang with glee, 

When Echo bandied, lound and lound, 
The halloo of Simon Lee 
In those pioud days he little cared 
Foi husbandly 01 tillage , 

To blithei tasks did Simon lOuse 
The sleepers of the village 

He all the country could outrun, 

Could leave both man and hoise behind , 
And often, ere the chase was done. 

He reel’d and was stone-blind 

And still theie’s something m the woikl 

At which his heait lejoices , 

Foi when the chiming hounds aie out, 

He deaily loves their voices 
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But oh the h|avy change ’ — ^bereft 
Of health, stiength, friends and kindred, 
Old Simon to the world is left 
In livened poverty — 

His master’s dead, and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor , 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead , 

He is the sole survivor 

And he is lean and he is sick. 

His body, dwindled and awry, 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick , 

His legs are thin and dry 

One prop he has, and only one, — 

His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 

Upon the village common 

Beside their moss-giown hut of clay, 

Not twenty paces from the dooi, 

A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger , 

But what to them avails the land 
Which he can till no longer? 

Oft, working by her husband’s side, 

Ruth does what Simon cannot do , 

For she, with scanty cause for pride. 

Is stouter of the two 

And, though you with your utmost skill 

Fiom labour could not wean them, 

’Tis little, very little, all 
That they can do between them 

Few months of life has he in stoie 
As he to you will tell. 

For still, the more he woiks, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell 
My gentle Readei, I peiceive 
How patiently you’ve waited. 

And now I feai that you expect 
Some tale will be i elated 
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O Reader * had you in youi mind 
Such stoies as silent thou^t can bung, 

0 gentle Reader » you would find 
A tale in every thing 

What moie I have to say is shoit, 

And you must kindly take it 

It IS no tale , but, should you think, 

Peihaps a tale you’ll make it 

One summei-day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the lOot of an old tiee, 

A stump of rotten wood 

The mattock totter’d in his hand , 

So vam was his endeavour 
That at the loot of the old tiee 
He might have woik’d foi evei, 

^ You’ie oveitask’d, good Simon Lee, 

Give me youi tool,’ to him I said , 

And at the woid light gladly he 
Received my proffei’d aid 

1 struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I sevei’d, 

At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavoui’d 

The tears into his eyes weie bi ought. 

And thanks and piaises seem’d to lun 
So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They nevei would have done 
— I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still letiuning , 

Alas ’ the giatitude of men 
Hath oftener left me moinning 

W Words'ioorth 

CCLXIV 

THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days , 
All, all aie gone, the old familiar faces 
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I have been laughii^, I have been caiousing, 
Dnnking late, sitting late, with my bosom cionies , 
All, all aie gone, the old familiai faces 

I loved a Love once, faiiest among women 
Closed are hei doois on me, I must not see hei — 
All, all aie gone, the old familiai faces 

I have a fnend, a kiiidei fnend has no man 
Like an ingiate, I left my fnend abruptly. 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces 

Ghost-like I paced lound the haunts of my childhood, 
Earth seem’d a deseit I was bound to tiaveise, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces 

Fnend of my bosom, thou moie than a brother, 

Why well not thou bom in my fathei’s dwelling > 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces, 

How some they have died, and some they have left 
me. 

And some aie taken fiom me , all aie departed , 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 

C Lamb 


CCLXV 

THE JOURNEY ONWARDS 

As slow oui ship hei foamy tiack 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Ilei tiembling pennant still look’d back 
To that deal isle ’twas leaving 
So loth we part from all we love, 

Fiom all the links that bind us , 

So turn oui hearts, as on we rove, 

To those we’ve left behind us ’ 

When, round the bowl, of vanish’d years 
We talk with joyous seeming — 

With smiles that might as well be tears. 
So faint, so sad then beaming , 
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While memory brings us b'lck again 
Each eaily tie that twined us, 

Oh, sweet^s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left behind us ’ 

And when, in othei climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild, and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting , 

We think how great had been oui bliss 
If Heaven had but assign’d us 
To live and die m scenes like this, 

With some we’ve left behind us • 

As tiavelleis oft look back at eve 
When eastwaid daikly going. 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing, — 

So, when the close of pleasiue’s day 
To gloom hath near consign’d us. 

We turn to catch one fading lay 
Of joy that’s left behind us 

T Moore 


CCLXVI 

YOUTH AND AGE 

Theie’s not a joy the woild can give like that it 
takes away 

When the glow of early thought declines m feeling’s 
dull decay , 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, 
which fades so fast. 

But the tender bloom of heait is gone, eie youth 
itself be past 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt, 01 ocean of excess 

The magnet of their couise is gone, or only points in 
vain 

The shore to which their shivei’d sail shall never 
stretch again 
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Then the moxtal coldness of the soul like death itself 
comes down , 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its 
own , 

That heavy chill has frozen o’ei the fountam of our 
tears, 

And though the eye may spaikle still, ’tis where the 
ice appears 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth 
distract the breast, 

Through midnight houis that 3aeld no more then 
foimer hope of rest , 

’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d tui ret wieathe. 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and 
gray beneath 

Oh could I feel as I have felt, oi be what I have been, 

Qi weep as I could once have wept o’er many a 
vanish’d scene, — 

As spnngs in deseits found seem sweet, all brackish 
though they be. 

So midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears would 
flow to me ’ 

Lo 3 d Byron 


CCLXVII 

A LESSON 

Theie is a Flower, the lessei Celandine, 

That shrinks like many moie from cold and ram. 
And the first moment that the sun may shine. 

Bright as the sun himself, ’tis out again ^ 

When hailstones have been falling, swaim on swarm, 
Or blasts the green field and the tiees distrest. 

Oft have I seen it muffled up from harm 
In close self shelter, like a thing at lest 

But lately, one lough day, this Flower I past, 

And recognized it, though an altei’d form, 

Now standing foith an offeiing to the blast. 

And buffeted at will by ram and storm 
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I stopp'd and said, with inly-miilj^r'd voice, 

* It doth not love the showei, nor seek the cold , 

This neithei is its courage noi its choice, 

But Its necessity in being old. 

* The sunshine may not cheer it, noi the dew , 

It cannot help itself in its decay , 

Stiff in its inembeis, withei*d, changed of hue,' — 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was gray 
To be a prodigal's favouiite — then, woise tiuth, 

A miser's pensioner — ^behold oui lot ’ 

O Man ^ that fiom thy fan and shining youth 
Age might but take the things Youth needed not » 

TV' Woidsivoiih 


CCLXVIU 

PAST AND PRESENT 

I remembei, I lemembei 
The house where I was bom, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn , 

He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day , 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had boine my breath away 
I remembei, I lemember 
The roses, led and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups— 

Those floweis made of light ’ 

The lilacs wheie the lobin built, 

And wheie my bi other set 
The laburnum on his biith-day, — 

The tiee is living yet ’ 

I lemember, I remember 
Wheie I was used to swing. 

And thought the an must rush as fiesh 
To swallows on the wing , 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could haidly cool 
The fevei on my brow 
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I lemembei, I leniembei 
The fir tre<^ dark and high , 

I used to think their slendei tops 
Weie close against the sky 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now *tis little joy 

To know Vm farthei off fiom Heaven 

Than when I was a boy 

T Mood 

CCLXIX 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER DA YS 

Oft in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory bungs the light 
Of othei days around me 
The smiles, the teais 
Of boyhood’s years. 

The woids of love then spoken , 
The eyes that shone, 

Now dimm’d and gone, 

The cheeiful heaits now broken ’ 
Thus m the stilly night 
Eie slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of othei days aiound me 

When I lemembei all 
The fiiends so link’d togethei 
I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who tieads alone 
Some ban(^uet hall deserted, 

Whose lights aie fled 
Whose gailands dead, 

And all but he departed ’ 

Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days aiound me. 

T Moore 
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STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION 
NEAR NAPLES 

The sun is wann, the shy is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent might 
The breath of the moist earth is light 
Aiound its unexpanded buds , 

Like many a voice of one delight — 

The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods’ — 

The city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s 
I see the deep’s untrampled flooi 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown , 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown 

I sit upon the sands alone , 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion — 

How sweet ’ did any heart now share in my emotion 
Alas ’ I have nor hope nor health, 

Noi peace within noi calm around, 

Nor that content, surpassing wealth. 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walk’d with inward glory crown’d — 

Nor fame, noi powei, nor love, nor leisure , 
Others I see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure , 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measuie 
Yet now despaii itself is mild 
Even as the winds and waters aie , 

I could he down like a tiied child. 

And weep away the life of caie 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear, — 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm an 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony 

P B Shelley 
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CCLXXI 

THE SCHOLAR 

My days among the Dead are past , 

Aiound me I behold, 

Wherever these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old 
My never-failmg friends aie they, 

With whom I converse day by day 

With them I take delight m weal 
And seek relief in woe , 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful giatitude 

My thoughts are with the Dead , with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Then viitues love, their faults condemn, 
Paitake then hopes and fears. 

And from then lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mmd 

My hopes are with the Dead , anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall tiavel on 
Through all Futurity , 

Yet leaving heie a name, I trust, 

That will not perish m the dust 

R Southey 


CCLXMI 

THE MERMAID TA VERN 

Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ^ 
Have ye tippled drink moie fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 

s 
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Or aie fruits of ParadisQ^ 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison ? O generous food ’ 

Brest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his Maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and can 

I have heaid that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away 
Nobody knew whithei, till 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story. 

Said he saw you in your gloiy, 
Underneath a new-old sign 
Sipping beverage divme, 

And pledgmg with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac 

Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern. 
Choicer than the Meimaid Tavein ? 

J Keats 


CCLXXIII 

THE PRIDE OP YOUTH 

Proud Maisie is in the wood. 
Walking so eaily , 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush. 
Singing so laiely 

* Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I many me ^ ’ 

— * When SIX biaw gentlemen 
Kiikward shall cany ye ’ 

‘ Who makes the biidal bed. 
Birdie, say truly'?’ 

— ‘ The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the giave duly 
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‘The glowworm o*er giave and stone 
Shall liglfi. thee steady , 

The owl fiom the steeple smg 
Welcome, proud lady ’ 

W Scott 


CCLXXIV 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 

One moie Unfortunate 
Weary of bieath 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to hei death ’ 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with caie , 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ’ 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like ceieraents , 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Dnps from her clothing , 
Take hei up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing 

Touch hei not scornfully , 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly , 

Not of the stains of her — 
All that remains of hei 
Now is pure womanly 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutifiil 
Past all dishonoui, 

Death has left on hei 
Only the beautiful 

Still, for all slips of heis, 
One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily 
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Loop up her tresses 
Escaped fiom the cSmb, 

Her fair auburn ti esses , 
Whilst wondeiment guesses 
Wheie was hei home ? 

Who was her fathei ? 

Who was hei mother ? 

Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother 
Or was there a dearei one 
Still, and a neaiei one 
Yet, than all othei ^ 

Alas’ fortheianty 
Of Christian chanty 
Under the sun ’ 

Oh ’ it was pitiful ' 

Near a whole city full. 

Home she had none 

Sisteily, biotheily, 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed 
Love, by haish evidence, 
Thiown fiom its eminence , 
Even God’s piovidence 
Seeming estranged 

Wheie the lamps quivei 
So far in the iivei. 

With many a light 
Fiom window and casement, 
Fiom garret to basement. 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of Maich 
Made her tiemble and shiver 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river * 
Mad from life’s history, 
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Glad U) death’s mystery 
Swift to be hull’d — 

Any wheie, anywhere 
Out of the world ’ 

In she plunged boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The lOugh iiver lan, — 

Over the bnnk of it, 

Picture it— think of it. 
Dissolute Man » 

Lave in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can ’ 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift hei with caie , 

Fashion’d so slendeily, 
Young, and so fair ’ 

Ere hei limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too ngidly, 

Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them, 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly ’ 

Dreadfully stanng 
Thio’ muddy impurity. 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despainng 
Fix’d on futurity 
Perishmg gloomily, 

Spurr’d by contumely. 

Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest 

— Cross her hands humbly 
As if playing dumbly, 

Ovei her breast ' 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her sms to her Savioui 
T Hood 
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CCLXXV 

ELEGY 

Oh snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom f 
On thee shall press no pondeious tomb , 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the yeai, 

And the wild cypress wave in tendei gloom 
And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her diooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingeiing pause and lightly tread , 

Fond wretch ’ as if her step disturb’d the dead ' 
Away ' we know that tears aie vain. 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 

Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet 

Lord Byron 


CCLXXVI 

HESTER 

When maidens such as Hestei die 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try 
With vain endeavoui 
A month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together 
A springy motion in her gait, 

A nsing step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common late 
That flush’d her spirit 
I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call if ’twas not pnde, 

It was a joy to that allied 
She did inherit 
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Her paie^ts held the Quaker rule, 
Which dofe the human feehng cool , 
But she was train’d in Nature^s school, 
Nature had blest hei 
A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stiis, is hard to bind , 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hestei 

My sprightly neighboui ’ gone befoie 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore 
Some summer morning — 
When fiom thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet foie-waming? 

C Lamb 


CCLXXVII 
TO MARY 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee , 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be 
It never thiough my mind had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more ^ 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again , 

And still the thought I will not brook 
That I must look in vain ' 

But when I speak — ^thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid , 
And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary ’ thou art dead * 
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If thou wouldst stay, e’en us thou ait, 
All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And wheie thy smiles have been 
While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own , 

But there I lay thee in thy giave — 

And I am now alone ' 

I do not think, wheie’er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me , 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heait. 
In thinking too of thee 
Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen befoie, 

As fancy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore ’ 

C Wolfe 


CCLXXVIII 

CORONACH 

He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain. 
When oui need was the sorest 
The font leappearmg 

From the raindrops shall boiiow, 
But to us comes no cheeimg, 

To Duncan no monow » 

The hand of the leapei 

Takes the ears that are hoaiy, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in gloiy 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are seaiest, 
But our flowei was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest 

Fleet foot on the correi. 

Sage counsel in cumber. 

Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ^ 
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Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the nver. 

Like the bubbly on the fountain, 

Thou art gone , and foi ever ’ 

Sir W Scott 


CCLXXIX 

THE DEATH BED 

We watcVd her bieathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low. 

As in hei breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro 

So silently we seem’d to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half oui powers 
To eke her living out 

Our veiy hopes belied our fears, 

Oui fears our hopes belied — 

We thought hei dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died 

For when the mom came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — ^she had 
Anothei mom than ours 

T, Hood 


CCLXXX 

AGNES 

I saw her in childhood — 

A bright, gentle thmg. 
Like the dawn of the mom, 
Oi the dews of the spring 
The daisies and hare-bells 
Her playmates all day , 
Herself as light-hearted 
And artless as they 
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I saw her again — 

A fair girl of eighteen, 

Fresh glittering with graces 
Of mind and of mien 
Her speech was all music , 

Like moonlight she shone , 
The envy of many, 

The glory of one 

Years, yeais fleeted ovei — 

I stood at her foot 
The bud had grown blossom. 
The blossom was fniit 
A dignified mother, 

Her infant she bore , 

And look’d, I thought, fairer 
Than ever before 

I saw her once more — 

’Twas the day that she died , 
Heaven’s light was around her. 
And God at her side , 

No wants to distress hei. 

No feais to appal — 

O then, I felt, then 
She was faiiest of all ’ 

H F Lyte 


CCLXXXI 

ROSABELLE 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ’ 

No haughty feat of arms I tell , 

Soft IS the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle 

‘ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ’ 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ’ 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy fiith to-day 
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‘ The blackening wave is edged with white , 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly , 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose SCI earns foiebode that wreck is nigh 

‘ Last night the gifted Seei did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay , 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch , 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day? ’ 

* ’Tis not because Lord Lmdesay*s heir 

To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall 

* Tis not because the nng they iide, 

And Lindesay at the nng ndes well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If ^tis not fill’d by Rosabelle ’ 

— O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam , 
’Twas broadei than the watch-fire’s light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen , 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavem’d Hawthomden 

Seem’d all on fiie that chapel pioud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncofSn’d he, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his non panoply 

Seem’d all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale , 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail 

Blazed battlement and pmnet high, 

Blazed every lose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair 
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There aie twenty of Roslin^s barons bold — 

Lie buried within that pioud chapelle , 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle 

And each Saint Clair was buried theie, 

With candle, with book, and with knell , 

But the sea-caves lung, and the wild winds sung 
The diige of lovely Rosabelle 

Sir IK Scott 


CCLXXXII 

ON AN INFANT D YING AS SOON AS BORN 

I saw wheie in the shioud did lurk 
A curious frame of Natuie’s work , 

A flowhet crushed in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Bab>hood, 

Was in hei cradle-coffin lying , 

Extinct, with scaice the sense of dying 
So soon to exchange the iinpiisonmg womb 
For daiker closets of the tomb ’ 

She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then stiaight up shut 
For the long dark ne'er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality 
Riddle of destmy, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below ? 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Check’d her hand, and changed hei mind 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattern without fault ? 

Could she flag, oi could she tire, 

Or lack’d she the Promethean fiie 

(With her nine moons’ long workings sicken’d) 

That should thy little limbs have quicken’d ? 

Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assuie 

Life of health, and days mature 

Woman’s self m miniature * 
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Limbs so fail, they might supply 
(Themselves no^ but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by 
Or did the stern eyed Fate descry 
That babe or mothei, one must die , 

So in meicy left the stock 
And cut the bianch , to save the shock 
Of young years widowM, and the pain 
When Single State comes back again 
To the lone man who, reft of wife, 
Thenceforward drags a maimed life 
The economy of Heaven is dark, 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark 
Why human buds, like this, should fall, 

More brief than fly ephemeral 

That has his day , while shiivell’d clones 

Stiffen with age to stocks and stones , 

And crabbed use the conscience seais 
In sinners of an hundred years 
— Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss 
Rites, which custom does impose, 

Silvei bells, and baby clothes , 

Coral ledder than those lips 
Which pale death did late eclipse , 

Music framed for infants’ glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee , 

Though thou want’st not, thou shalt have them, 
Loving hearts weie they which gave them* 

Let not one be missing j nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 
Of infant slain by doom perveise 
Why should kings and nobles have 
Pictured tiophies to their grave, 

And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pietty toys with thee to lie — 

A more harmless vanity ? 

C Lamb 
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CCLXXXIII 

IN MEMORIAM 

A child’s a plaything for an hour , 

Its pietty tucks we tiy 
For that or foi a longer space, — 

Then tiie, and lay it by 
But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons could contiol , 

That would have mock’d the sense of pain 
Out of a gneved soul 
Thou straggler into loving arms, 

Young climber up of knees, 

When I forget thy thousand ways 
Then life and all shall cease ’ 

M Lamb 


CCT XXXIV 

THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET 

Wheie ait thou, my beloved Son, 

Where art thou, woise to me than dead ? 
Oh find me, piosperous or undone I 
Or if the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am I ignoiant of the same 
That I may lest , and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ^ 

Seven yeais, alas ’ to have leceived 
No tidings of an only child — 

To have despaii’d, have hoped, believed. 
And been foi evermoie beguiled, — 
Sometimes with thoughts of veiy bliss ’ 

I catch at them, and then I miss , 

Was ever daikness like to this ? 

He was among the pnme m woith, 

An object beauteous to behold , 

Well born, well bied , I sent him foith 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold 
If things ensued that wanted grace 
As hath been said, they were not base 5 
And nevei blush was on my face 
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Ah • little doth the young-one dieam 
When full of Jklay and childish caies 
What power is in his wildest scream 
Heaid hy his mothei unawares f 
He knows it not, he cannot guess , 

Yeais to a mother bnng distress , 

But do not make her love the less 

Neglect me ’ no, I suffer’d long 
From that ill thought , and bemg blmd 
Said * Piide shall help me in my wrong 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As evei breathed ’ and that is true , 

I’ve wet my path with teais like dew. 
Weeping foi him when no one knew 

My Son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honoui and of gam, 

Oh 1 do not dread thy mother’s dooi , 
Thmk not of me with gnef and pain 
I now can see with better eyes , 

And woildly giandeur I despise 
And fortune with hei gifts and lies 

Alas ’ the fowls of heaven have wings. 
And blasts of heaven will aid then flight , 
They mount — how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to then delight ’ 
Chams tie us down by land and sea , 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee 

Peihaps some dungeon hears thee gioan 
MaimM, mangled by inhuman men , 

Oi thou upon a deseit thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den , 

Or hast been summon’d to the deep 
Thou, thou, and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep 

I look foi ghosts but none will force 
Their way to me , ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead , 
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For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait foi day and«iight 
With love and longings infinite 

My appiehensions come in crowds , 

I dread the rustling of the grass , 

The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind , 

And all the world appears unkind 

Beyond participation he 
My tioubles, and beyond relief 
If any chance to heave a sigh 
They pity me, and not my grief 
Then come to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end • 

I have no other earthly fnend 

W* Wo) dsworth 


CCLXXXV 

HUNTING SONG 

Waken, loids and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day , 

All the jolly chase is heie 
With hawk and horse and hunting-speai , 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily meriily mingle they, 

‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay ’ 

Waken, loids and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Spnnglets in the dawn aie steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming , 
And foresteis have busy been 
To track the buck m thicket gieen , 

Now we come to chant oui lay 
‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay ' 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the gieen^ood haste away , 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 

We can show the marks he made 
When %amst the oak his antlers fiay’d ; 

You shall see him brought to hay , 

^ Waken, lords and ladies gay.* 

Louder, louder chant the lay 
Waken, lords and ladies gay I 
Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a couise as well as we , 

Time, stern huntsman ! who can baulk, 

Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk , 

Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle loids and ladies gay ’ 

Sir W Scott 


CCLXXXVI 

TO THE SKYLARK 

Ethereal minstrel ’ pilgrim of the sky ’ 

Dost thou despise the earth where caies abound 
Or while the wings aspiie, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy giound ^ 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivenng wmgs composed, that music still ’ 

To the last point of vision, and beyond 

Mount, danng waiblei ’ — that love-prompted strain 

— *Twixt thee and thine a never-failmg bond — 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud pnvilege ’ to sing 

All independent of the leafy Spimg 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood , 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of hannony, with instinct moie divine , 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam — 

True to the kmdred points of Hea\en and Home 
W Wordsworth 
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CCLXXXVII ^ 

TO A SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ’ 

Bud thou never wert, 

That fiom heaven, oi near it 
Poiuest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpiemeditated ait 
Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou spi ingest, 

Like a cloud of file, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 
O’ei which clouds aie brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun 

The pale puiple even 
Melts around thy flight , 

Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shiill delight 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver spheie. 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn cleai 
Until we haidly see, we feel that it is there 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon lains out hei beams, and heaven is over 
flow’d 

What thou ait we know not , 

What is most like thee ^ 

From rainbow clouds theie flow not 
Diops so bright to see 

A.S from thy presence showers a lain of melody 
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Like a poet hidden 
In the hght^bf thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wi ought 

To S 3 ntnpathy with hopes and fears it heeded not 

Like a high bom maiden 
In a palace towei, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which ovei flows hei bower 

Like a glow woim golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aeiial hue 

Among the flowers and glass, which scieen it fioin 
the view 

Like a lose embower^ 

In its own gieen leaves, 

By warm winds deflower’d, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves 

Sound of vernal showeis 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awaken’d flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth suipass 

Teach us, spnte oi bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine 
I have never heard 
Praise of love oi wine 

That panted forth a flood of lapture so divine 

Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherem we feel there is some hidden want 
T 2 
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What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy sti am? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ^ 

What love of thine own kind? what ignoiance of 
pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee 

Thou lovest , but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety 

Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 

Things more tiue and deep 
Than we mortals dieam. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 

We look befoie and aftei, 

And pine for what is not 

Our sinceiest laughtei 
With some pain is fraught , 

Oui sweetest songs aie those that tell of saddest 
thought 

Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear , 

If we weie things boin 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come neai. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all tieasuies 
That in books are found. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scoinei of the ground ’ 

Teach me half the gladness 
That ' 

Such haimonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The woild should listen then, as I am listening now I 

F B Shelley 
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THE GREEH LINHET 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of Spiing*s unclouded weathei. 

In this sequester’d nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard seat 1 
And floweis and buds once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends togethei 

One have I mark’d, the happiest guest 
In all this coveit of the blest 
Hail to Thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion ’ 

Thou, Linnet ’ in thy green array 
Piesiding Spiiit here to-day 
Dost lead the revels of the May , 

And this IS thy dominion 

While buds, and butterflies, and floweis, 
hlake all one band of paramours, 

Thou, langing up and down the boweis, 
Art sole in thy employment , 

A Life, a Presence like the air, 

Scatteimg thy gladness without caie, 

Too blest with any one to pair , 

Thyself thy own enjoyment 

Amid yon tuft of hazel tiees 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 

Behold him peich’d in ecstasies 
Yet seeming still to hover , 

Theie * wheie the flutter of his wmgs 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmeiings, 

That covei him all ovei 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives — 

A bi other of the dancing leaves , 

Then flits, and fiom the cottage-eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes , 
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As if by that exulting strain 
He mock’d and tieated witfi disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 
While fluttering in the bushes 

W Wofdsworth 


CCLXXXIX 

TO TEE CUCKOO 

0 blithe new-comer ’ I have heaid, 

1 hear thee and lejoice 

0 Cuckoo ’ shall I call thee Bud, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the glass 
Thy twofold shout I hear , 

Fiom hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once fai off and neai 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of floweis, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visional y houis 

Thnce welcome, darling of the Sjning * 
Even yet thou ait to me 
No bud, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery , 

The same whom in my school boy days 

1 listen’d to , that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tiee, and sky 

To seek thee did I often love 
Thiough woods and on the green , 

And thou wert still a hope, a love , 

Still long’d foi, nevei seen ’ 

And I can listen to thee yet , 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again 
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O blessed Bud ' the eaith we pace 
Again appeiis to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place, 

That IS fit home for Thee I 

W Wordsworth 


ccxc 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drams 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk 
’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot. 

But being too happy in thine happiness, — 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease 

0, for a di aught of vintage ’ that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Proven 9 al song, and sunburnt mirth ^ 

0 for a beaker full of the waim South, 

Full of thetiue, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

And purple-stained mouth , 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fiet 

Heie, wheie men sit and hear each othei groan , 
Wheie_galsy shakes a few, last gi ay hairs, ^ 

WhSe youtfrgrews^alertEn^^ and dies 7 

Wheie but to think is to be full of sonow 
And leaden-eyed despairs , 

Where Beauty cannot keep hei lustious eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow 
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Away ’ away • foi I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and >is j^aids, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull biam peiplexcs and letaids 
Already with thee ’ tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on hei tin one, 
Cluster’d around by all hei staiiy Fays , 

But heie there is no light, 

Save what fioin heaven is with the bieezes blown 
Thiough verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways, 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wheiewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild , 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine , 

Fast fading violets covei’d up m leaves , 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summei eves 

Darkling I listen j and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Call’d him soft names m many a mused xhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet bieath , 

Now more than evei seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midn^ht with no pain, 

While thou ait pouiing forth thy soul abioad 
In such an ecstasy ^ 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have eais in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ’ 

No hungry generations tiead thee down , 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by empeior and clown 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Thiough the sad heait of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 
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She stood m teais amid the alien corn , 

The sade that oft-times hath 
Chaim’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of penlous seas, in faeiy lands forlorn 

Forlorn ^ the very word is hke a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ' 
Adieu ’ the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceivmg elf 
Adieu I adieu 1 thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 

Up the hill side , and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades 
Was it a vision, 01 a waking dream 
Fled is that music —Do I wake 01 sleep ? 

y Keats 


CCXCl 

UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
SEPT 3, 1802 

Eaith has not anything to show moie fan 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty 
This City now doth like a garment weai 

The beauty of the morning silent, baie, 

Ships, towel s, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, — 

All blight and glitteiing in the smokeless air 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his fiist splendoiu valley, lock, or hill , 
Ne*er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ^ 

The nver glideth at his own sweet will 
Dear God * the veiy houses seem asleep , 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 

W Wordsworth 
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CCXCII 

To one who has been long in cit> pent, 

^Tis veiy sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of hea\en, — to bieathe a piayei 

Full m the smile of the blue fiimainent 

Who IS more happy, when, with healths content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant laii 
Of wavy glass, and leads a debonaii 
And gentle tale of love and langiushinent 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright caieer, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by • 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s teai 
That falls through the cleai ethei silently 
J Keats 


CCXCIII 

OZYMANDIAS OF EGYPT 

I met a tiavellei fiom an antique land 

Who said Two vast and tiunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the deseit Neai them on the . md, 

Half sunk, a shattei’d visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneei of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions lead 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heait that fed , 
And on the pedestal these words appeal 
* My name is Ozymandias, king of kings • 

Look on my woiks, ye Mighty, and despair ’ ’ 
Nothing beside remains Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and baie, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away 

P B Shelley 
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COMPOSED AT NEIDFATH CASTLE, THE 
PROPERTY OF LORD QUEENSBERRY, 
1803 

Degenerate Douglas I oh, the unworthy lord 1 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please 
And love of havoc, (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him,) that he could send forth wo^d 

To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotheihood of venerable trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these. 
Beggar’d and outraged ’ — ^Many hearts deplored 

The fate of those old trees , and oft with pain 
The travellei at this day will stop and gaze 
On wrongs, which Natuie scarcely seems to heed 

For shelter’d places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 

And the puie mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the gieen silent pastures, yet remam 

W Wordsworth 


ccxcv 

THE BEECH TREES PETITION 

O leave this barien spot to me ’ 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tiee ’ 
Though bush or floweret nevei grow 
My daik unwarming shade below , 

Nor suminei bud peifume the dew 
Of rosy blush, or yellow hue , 

Noi fruits of autumn, blossom-boin, 

My green and glossy leaves adorn , 

Noi murmuring tubes fiom me deiive 
Th’ ambrosial amber of the hive , 

Yet leave this barren spot to me 
Spare, woodman, spaie the beechen tiee ’ 
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Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky glow biight, thetbrest gieen , 
And many a wintiy wind have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
Fust spent its sw^eet and spoitive houi , 
Since youthful lo\eis in my shade 
Then vows of tiiith and raptuie made, 
And on my tiunVs suivivmg fiame 
Carved many a long-foi gotten name 
Oh ’ by the sighs of gentle sound. 

First bieathed upon this sacied giound , 
By all that Love has whisper’d here, 

Or Beauty heaid with lavish’d eai , 

As Love’s own altar honour me * 

Spare, woodman, spaie the beechen tiee ’ 
71 Campbell 


ccxcvi 

ADMONITION TO A TRA VELLER 

Yes, theie is holy pleasure in thine eye ^ 

— The lovely Cottage in the guaidian nook 
Hath still’d thee deeply , with its own dcai biook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ’ 

But covet not the abode , foibeai to sigh 
As many do, lepining while they look , 

Intiudeis — who would tear fiom Nature’s book 
This piecious leaf with haish impiety 

— Think what the home must be if it were thine. 
Even thine, though few thy wants ! — Roof, window, 
door. 

The very flowers are sacicdto the Pool, 

The roses to the poich which they entwine • 

Yea, all that now enchants thee, fiom the day 
On which it should be touch’d, would melt away ^ 

]¥• Wordsworth 
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ccxcvn 

TO THE HIGHLAND GIRL OF 
INVERSNEYDE 

Sweet Highland Girl, a veiy showei 
Of beauty is thy eaithly dower ^ 

Twice seven consenting yeais have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head 
And these gray rocks, that household lawn, 
Those trees — a veil just half withdrawn, 
This fall of water that doth make 
A muimur near the silent lake, 

This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode , 

In truth together ye do seem 
Like something fashion’d in a dream , 

Such forms as from their coveit peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ’ 

But 0 fair Creature ' m the light 
Of common day, so heavenly biight, 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heait 
God shield thee to thy latest years ’ 

Thee neithei know I nor thy peers 
And yet my eyes aie fill’d with tears 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am fai away , 

For nevei saw I mien 01 face 
In which moie plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bied sense 
Ripening m perfect innocence 
Heie scaltei’d, like a landom seed, 

Remote fiom men, Thou dost not need 
The embauass’d look of shy distress, 

And maidenly shamefacedness 
Thou weai’st upon thy foiehead cleai 
The fieedom of a Mountameei 
A face with gladness oveispiead , 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred , 
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And seemlmess complete, that sways 
rhy courtesies, about thee pfeys , 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that he beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech 
A bondage sweetly brook’d, a stiife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ^ 

So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen buds of tempest-loving kind — 

Thus beating up against the wind 

What hand but would a gailand cull 
For thee who art so beautiful > 

0 happy pleasure I here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell , 

Adopt youi homely ways, and dress, 

A shepherd, thou a shepheidess ! 

But I could flame a wish foi thee 
Moie like a grave reality 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighbourhood 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ’ 

Thy eldei brothei I would be, 

Thy father — anything to thee 

Now thanks to Heaven ^ that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place 
Joy have I had , and gomg hence 

1 bear away my recompence. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes 
Then why should I be loth to stii ? 

I feel this place was made foi her , 

To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heait. 
Sweet Highland Girl’ from thee to pait , 
Foi I, methinks, till I grow old 
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As fair befoie me shall behold 
As I do nowj'lhe cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall , 

And Thee, the Spiiit of them all f 

W Wordsworth 


CC\CVIII 

THE FEAPER 

Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon sohtaiy Highland Lass ’ 

Reaping and singing by herself , 

Stop heie, or gently pass ' 

Alone she cuts and binds the giaxn, 
And sings a melancholy stiam , 

0 listen ' for the vale profound 
Is ovei flowing with the sound 

No nightingale did evei chaunt 
Moie welcome notes to weaiy bands 
Of tiavelleis in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands 
A voice so thi filing ne’er was heaid 
In spiing-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Bieaking the silence of the seas 
Among the faithest Hebiides 

Will no one tell me what she sings 
Pei haps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, fai-off things, 

And battles long ago 

01 IS it some more humble lay, 
Familiar mattei of to day ^ 

Some natural soriow, loss, 01 pain, 
That has been, and may be again ’ 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending , 
I saw hei singing at her work, 

And o’ei the sickle bending , — 

I listen’d, motionless and still , 
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And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I hore 
Long after it was heaid no more. 

W Wordsworth 


ccxcix 

THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 

At the corner of Wood Stieet, w^hen daylight appeals, 
Hangs a Thiush that sings loud, it has sung for three 
yeais 

Poor Susan has pass'd by the spot, and has heaid 
In the silence of morning the song of the bud 

'Tis a note of enchantment , what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of liees , 

Blight volumes of vapour thiough Lothbuiy glide, 
And a nvei flows on through the vale of Cheapside 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with hei pail , 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s. 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves 

She looks, and her heait is in heaven but they fade, 
The mist and the iivei, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not use, 
And the colouis have all pass’d away fiom hei eyes ’ 

W Wordswo) th 


ccc 

TO A LADY, WITH A GUITAR 

Ariel to Miranda — ^Take 
This slave of music, for the sake 
Of him, who is the slave of thee , 
And teach it all the harmony 
In which thou canst, and only thou, 
Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself again 
And, too intense, is turn’d to pain 
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Foi by permission and command 
Of thine own P mce Ferdinand, 

Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be spoken , 

Your guaidian spiiit, Aiiel, who 
From life to life must still pursue 
Your happiness, for thus alone 
Can Anel evei find his own 
From Prospeio’s enchanted cell, 

As the mighty veises tell, 

To the thione of Naples he 
Lit you o’ei the trackless sea, 

Flitting on, youi piow befoie, 

Like a living meteoi 
When you die, the silent Moon 
In hei inteilunai swoon 
Is not saddei in hei cell 
Than deserted Aiiel — 

When you live again on eaith, 

Like an unseen Stai of birth 
Aiiel guides you o’ei the sea 
Of life from youi nativity — 

Many changes have been lun 
Since Feidinand and you begun 
Youi coiiise of love, and Anel still 
Has tiack'd youi steps and seived yoiu will 
Now m humblei, happiei lot, 

This IS all remembei’d not , 

And now, alas ’ the pooi Spiite is 
Impiison’d foi some fault of his 
In a body like a giave — 

From you he only daies to ciave, 

Foi his sei\uce and his soirow 
A smile to day, a song to moiiow 

The aitist who this idol wrought 
To echo all harmonious thought, 

Fell’d a tiec, while on the steep 
The woods weie in then wmtei sleep, 
Rock’d in that lepose divine 
On the wind-swept Apennine , 

And di earning, some of Autumn past, 
u 
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And some of Spiing appi caching fast, 
And some of Apiil buds aiwl showers, 
And some of songs m July boweis, 

And all of love And so this tree, — 

Oh that such our death ina> be 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 

To live in happiei form again 

From which, beneath heaven^s fairest stai , 

The artist wi ought this loved Guitar , 

And taught it justly to reply 
To all who question skilfully 
In language gentle as thine own , 
Whispering in enamour’d tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 

And summer winds in sylvan cells 
— For it had leaint all harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the foiests and the mountains, 

And the many-voiced fountains , 

The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling nils, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmunng of summer seas, 

And pattenng rain, and bieathing dew, 
And airs of evening , and it knew 
That seldom heard mysteiious sound 
Which, diiven on its diuinal round, 

As It floats through boundless day, 

Our woild enkindles on its way 
— All this It knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The Spirit that inhabits it , 

It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions , and no more 
Is heard than has been felt befoie 
By those who tempt it to betiay 
These seciets of an elder day 
But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest holiest tone 
Foi our beloved Friend alone 

P B SheVey 
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ccci 

THE DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’ei vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a ciowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the lake, beneath the tiees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretch’d in nevei -ending line 
Along the maigin of a bay 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in spiightly dance 
The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee — 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ^ 

I gazed — ^and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had bi ought , 
Foi oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant 01 in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inwaid eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude , 

And then my heait with pleasuie fills. 

And dances with the daffodils 

JF Woni^ivo7th 


CCCII 

TO THE DAISY 

With little heie to do or see 
Of things that in the gieat woild be, 
Sweet Daisy * oft I talk to thee 
Foi thou art woithy, 

Thou unassuming Common-place 
Of Natuie, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a giace 
Which Love makes foi thee ^ 


u 2 
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Oft on the dappled tm f at ease 
I sit and play with &imil«is, 

Loose types of things thiough all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy laising , 

And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, foi piaise or blame 
As IS the humour of the game. 

While I am gazing 
A nun demuie, of lowly poit , 

Oi spiightly maiden, of Love’s court, 

In thy Simplicity the spoit 
Of all temptations , 

A queen in ciown of lubies drest , 

A starveling in a scanty vest ; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 

Thy appellations 
A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to thieaten and defy, 

That thought comes next — and instantly 
The fieak is ovei, 

The shape will vanish, and behold ' 

A silvei shield with boss of gold 
That spreads itself, some faeiy bold 
In fight to covei 
I see thee glitteiing fiom afai — 

And then uiou ait a pietty star, 

Not quite so fair as many aie 
In heaven above thee f 
Yet like a stai, with glittering ciest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest 
May peace come nevei to his nest 
Who shall reprove thee ’ 

Sweet Flower ’ for by that name at last 
When all my reveries are past 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 

Sweet silent Cieatiue ’ 

That bieath’st with me in sun and an, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a shaie 
Of thv meek natuie ’ 

JK Wo7'dsworth 
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CCCIII 

ODE TO AUTUMN 

Season of mists and mellow fmitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the matin mg sun , 

Conspning with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that lound the thatch-eaves lun , 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-tiees, 

And fill all fiuit with ripeness to the coie , 

To swell the gouid, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel , to set budding moie. 

And still moie, latei floweis for the bees, 

Until they think waim days will nevei cease , 

For Summei has o’cibnmm’d their clammy cells 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy stoie^ 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting caieless on a gianary floor, 

Thy hail soft-lifted by the winnowing wind , 

Oi on a half-1 eap’d fiuiow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spaies the next swath and all its twined floweis 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head acioss a biook , 

Oi by a cydei-piess, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozmgs, houis b} horns 

Wl^eie aie the songs of Spring? Ay, wheie aie they > 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 

While bailed clouds bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble-plains with losy hue , 

Then m a wailful chon the fainall gnats mourn 
Among the nver-sallows, boi ne aloft 
Oi sinking as the light wind lives or dies , 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat fiom hilly boiun ; 
Hedge-ciickets sing , and now with tieble soft 
The led-breast whistles fiom a gaiden cioft , 

And gathenng swallows twittei in the skies 

J Keats 
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ccciv 

ODE TO WINTER 
Geiinany, Decetjiber, 1800 

When fiist the fiexy-mantlecl Sun 
His heavenly race began to lun, 

Round the earth and ocean blue 
His children four the Seasons flew 
Fust, m green appaiel dancing, 

The young Spiing smiled with angel-grace 5 
Rosy Summer next advancing, 

Rush’d into hei sire’s embrace — 

Hei bnght-hair’d sire, who bade her keep 
For evei nearest to his smiles, 

On Calpe’s olive-shaded steep 
Or India’s citron-cover’d isles 
Moie 1 emote, and buxom-biown, 

The Queen of vintage bow’d befoie his throne 
A iich pomegianate gemin’d her ciown, 

A iipe sheaf bound her zone 

But howling Winter fled afar 
To hills that prop the polai stai , 

And loves on deer-boine cai to ride 
With bairen darkness by his side, 

Round the shore where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roanng whale, 

Round the hall where Runic 0 dm 
Howls his wai-song to the gale , 

Save when adown the ravaged globe 
He travels on his native stoim, 

Defloweiing Nature’s giassy lobe 
And tiampling on her faded foim — 

Till light’s leluming Loid assume 

The shaft that dnves him to his polai field. 
Of powei to pieice his laven plume 
And crystal-cover’d shield 

Oh, sue of storms ^ whose savage eai 
The Lapland drum delights to heai, 

When Fienzy with her blood-shot eye 
Imploies thy dieadful deity — 
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Aichangel ' Powei of desolation ’ 

Fast descendiig as thou art, 

Say, hath moital invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heait? 

Then, sullen Wintei ’ heai my piayei, 

And gently rule the min’d yeai , 

Noi chill the wandeiei’s bosom bate 
Noi fieeze the wi etch’s falling teai 
To shuddeiiiig Want’s uiimantled bed 
Thy hoiioi-bieathmg agues cease to lend, 

And gently on the oiphan head 
Of Innocence descend 

But chiefly spaie, O king of clouds ^ 

The sailoi on his airy shrouds, 

When wiecks and beacons strew the steep, 

And specties walk along the deep 
Mildei yet thy snowy breezes 
Poui on yondei tented shoies, 

Where the Rhine’s bioad billow fieezes, 

Or the daik-biown Danube roais 
Oh, winds of Wintei ’ list }e theie 
To many a deep and dying groan ? 

Or start, }e demons of the midnight an. 

At shiieks and thundeis loudei than yom own^ 
Alas * ev’n )oui iinhallow’d breath 
May spaie the victim fallen low , 

But Man will ask no tiuce to death, — 

No bounds to human woe 

r Campbell 

cccv 

YARKOW UNVISITED 
1803 

Inom Stilling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Foith umavell’d, 

Had tiocl the banks of Clyde and Tay, 

And with the Tweed had tiavcll’d , 

And when we came to Clovenford, 

Then said my ‘winsome Maiiow,’ 

‘ Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, 

And see the Biaes of Yaiiow ’ 
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‘ Let \ allow folk, fiae Selkiik town, 

Who have been buying, selFng, 

Go back to Yaiiow, ’tis then own, 

Each maiden to hei dwelling ’ 

On Yai row’s banks let heions feed, 

Ilaies couch, and labbits bmiow , 

But we will do'wnwaid with the Tweed, 

Noi tuin aside to Yanow 

‘ Theie’s Gala Watei, Leadci Haughs, 

Both lying light before us , 

And Diybuigh, wheie with chiming Tweed 
The Imtwhites sing in chorus , 

Theie’s pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and haiiow 
Why thiow away a needful day 
To go m seaich of Yairow ? 

* What’s Yairow but a iiver baie 
That glides the daik hills undei ^ 

Theie aie a thousand such elsewheie 

As woithy of youi wondei ’ • 

— Stiange words they seem’d of blight and scoin | 
hly True-love sigh’d foi sonow, 

And look’d me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yairow ’ 

‘ O gieen,’ said I, * aie Yariow’s holms, 

And sweet is Yaiiow flowing * 

Fan hangs the apple fiae the lock. 

But we will leave it gi owing 
O’ei hilly path and open stiath 
We’ll wander Scotland thoiough , 

But, though so neai, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yanow 

* Let beeves and honie-bicd kine paitake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow , 

The swan on still Saint Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ’ 

We will not see them ; will not go 
To-day, noi yet to-mouow , 

Enough if m oui heaits we know 
Therms such a place as Yanow. 
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‘Be Yaiiow stieam unseen, unknown ’ 
It must, 01 we ohail me it 
We have a vision of oui own, 

Ah ’ why should we undo it > 

The treasuied di earns of times long past, 
We’ll keep them, winsome Marrow * 

For when wehe theie, although Tis fan, 
’Twill be another Yaiiow ! 

‘ If Caie with fieezing yeais should come 
And wandenng seem but folly, — 

Should we be loth to stirfiom home, 

And yet be melancholy , 

Should life be dull, and sjDiiits low 
’Twill soothe us in oui soiiow 
That eaith has something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yairow ’ ’ 

]V Wordsworth 


cccvi 

YAR 2 WIV VISIIED 
September, 1814 

And is this—Yanow^ — This the stieam 
Of which my fancy cheiish’d 
So faithfully, a waking dieam, 

An image that hath peiish’d^ 

O that some minstiel’s haip weie neai 

To uttei notes of gladness 

And chase this silence fiom the an, 

Thai fills my heait with sadness ^ 

• 

Yet why^ — a siheiy cuiient flows 
With unconti oil’d meandeimgs , 

Noi have these eyes by gieenei hills 
Been soothed, in all my wandenngs 
And, thiough hei depths, Saint Maiy’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted , 

Foi not a featuie of those hills 
Is in the miiroi slighted 
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A blue sky bends o’er Yaiiow Vale, 

Save wheie that peaily whitdiess 
Is loiind the using sun diffused, 

A tender hazy biightness , 

Mild dawn 01 piomise ^ that excludes 
All piofitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling heie to admit 
A pensive recollection 

Wheie was it that the famous Flowei 
Of Yariow Vale lay bleeding ? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 
On which the held is feeding 
And haply fiom this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The Watei -wraith ascended thnce, 

And gave his doleful warning 

Delicious IS the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy loveis, 

The path that leads them to the giove, 

The leafy giove that coveis 
And pity sanctifies the veise 
That paints, by stiength of soiiow, 

The unconqueiable stiength of love , 

Bear witness, rueful Yaiiow ’ 

But thou that didst appeal so fan 
To fond imagination, 

Dost iival m the light of day 

Hei delicate cieation 

Meek loveliness is lound thee spiead, 

A softness still and holy 

The giace of foiest chaims decay’d, 

And pastoial melancholy 

That legion left, the vale unfolds 
Rich gloves of lofty statuie, 

With Yanow winding thiough the pomp 
Of cultivated naliue , 

And using fiom those lofty gio\es 
Behold a ruin hoary, 

The shatter’d fiont of Newaik’s toweis, 
Renown’d m Bordei stoiy 
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Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stiay in, 

Foi manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And age to weai away m • 

Yon cottage seems a bowei of bliss, 

A coveit for protection 

Of tender thoughts that nestle theie — 

The brood of chaste affection 

How sweet on this autumnal day 
The wild-wood fruits to gather, 

And on my True-love’s lorehead plant 
A ciest of blooming heathei ’ 

And what if I enwreathed my own ? 

’Twere no offence to reason , 

The sober hills thus deck then biows 
To meet the wintry season 

I see-^but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yairow, have I won thee , 

A lay of Fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ’ 

Thy evei -youthful wateis keep 
A couise of lively pleasure , 

And gladsome notes my lips can bieathe 
Accoidant to the measuie 

The vapours hngei lound the heights, 

They melt, and soon must vanish , 

One houi is theiis, noi moie is mine — 

Sad thought ’ which I would banish, 

But that I know, wheie’er I go. 

Thy genuine image, Yairow ’ 

Will dwell with me, to heighten joy, 

And cheer my mind in soirow 

JV JVot ds%vo7 i/i 


CCCVII 

THE INVITATION 

Best and biightest come away, — 
Faiiei fai than this fan Day, 
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Which, like thee, to those in soirow 
Comes to bid a sweet good^mouow 
To the lOugh year just awake 
In its ciadle on the biake 
The biigh test hoai of iinboin Spiing 
Through the wintei wandering, 

Found, it seems, the halcyon mom 
To hoar Febiuaiy born , 

Bending fiom heaven, in azuie math. 

It kiss’d the foiehead of the eaith, 

And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the fiozen sti earns be fiee, 

And waked to music all then fountains, 
And breathed upon the frozen mountains, 
And like a prophetess of May 
Stiew’d flowers upon the barien way, 
Making the wintry woild appeal 
Like one on whom thou smilest, deai 

Away, away, fioin men and towns, 

To the wild wood and the downs— 

To the silent wilderness 
Wheie the soul need not lepiess 
Its music, lest it should not find 
An echo in another’s mind, 

While the touch of Natuie’s ait 
Hannonizes heait to heait 

Radiant Sistei of the Day 
Awake ' aiise ’ and come away ’ 

To the wild woods and the plains, 

To the pools where wintei rains 
Image all then loof of leaves. 

Where the pine its gailand weaves 
Of sapless green, and ivy dun. 

Round stems that never kiss the sun , 
Wheie the lawns and pastuies be 
And the sandhills of the sea , 

Where the melting hoai-fiost wets 
The daisy-star that nevei sets, 

And wind-floweis and violets 
Which yet join not scent to hue 
Crown the pale yeai weak and new , 
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When the night is left behind 
In the de^p east, dim and blind, 
And the blue noon is over us, 
And the multitudinous 
Billows muimur at oui feet, 
Where the eaith and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal Sun. 

P B Shelley 


CCCVIII 

THE RECOLLECTION 

Now the last day of many days 
All beautiful and blight as thou, 

The loveliest and the last, is dead 
Rise, Memory, and wnte its praise ^ 
Up — to thy wonted work * come, tiace 
The epitaph of glory fled, 

Foi now the eaith has changed its face, 
A frown is on the heaven’s biow 

We wander’d to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam , 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 

The tempest in its home 
The whispeiing waves weie half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of heaven lay , 

It seem’d as if the hour were one 
Sent fiom beyond the skies 
Which scatter’d fiom above the sun 
A light of Paradise ’ 

We paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as lude 
As serpents inteilaccd, — 

And soothed by every azuie bieath 
That undei heaven is blown, 
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To hannonies and hues beneath, 

As tender as its own 
Now all the tiee-tops lay asleep 
Like green waves on the sea, 

As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean-woods may be. 

How calm it was ’ — The silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 

That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller with her sound 
The inviolable quietness , 

The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew 
There seem’d, from the remotest seat 
Of the white mountain waste 
To the soft flowei beneath our feet, 

A magic circle tiaced, — 

A spint intei fused aiound, 

A thnllmg silent life , 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife 
And still I felt the centre of 
The magic circle there 
Was one fan form that fill'd with love 
The lifeless atmospheie 

We paused beside the pools that he 
Under the forest bough , 

Each seem'd as 'tweie a little sky 
Gulf d in a woild below ; 

A fiimament of puiple light 
Which m the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day — 

In which the lovely foiests grew 
As in the upper an, 

Moie perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading theie 
There lay the glade and neighbouiing lawn, 
And through the dark-green wood 
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The white sun twinkling like the dawn 
Out of a spockled cloud 
Sweet views which in our world above 
Can never well be seen 
Were imaged in the water’s love 
Of that fair foiest gieen 
And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 

A softer day below 
Like one beloved, the scene had lent 
To the dark water’s bieast 
Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth e\piest , 

Until an envious wind ciept by, 

Like an unwelcome thought 
Which fiom the mind’s too faithful eye 
Blots one dear image out 
— ^Though thou art ever fair and kind, 
The forests ever green, 

Less oft IS peace in Shelley’s mmd 
Than calm in waters seen ’ 

P B Shelley 


CCCIX 

BY THE SEA 

It IS a beauteous evening, calm and fiee , 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration , the bioad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity , 

The gentleness of heaven is on the Sea 
Listen f the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly 

Deal child ’ dear girl ’ that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought 
Thy natuie is not theiefoie less divine 
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Thou liest in Abiaham’s bosom all the year, 
And \vorshipp*st at the TemplqpS inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not 
W Wordmorih 

cccx 

SONG TO THE EVENING STAB 

Star that bi ingest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weaiy labourei free ’ 

If any stai shed peace, ’tis Thou 
That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuiiant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’s odouis rise. 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heaid 
And songs when toil is done, 

From cottages whose smoke unstin’d 
Curls yellow in the sun 
Stai of love’s soft interviews, 

Paited lovers on thee muse , 

Then lemembiancei in Heaven 
Of thullmg vows thou art. 

Too delicious to be iiven 
By absence from the heart 

T Caf/ipdeE 

CCCXI 

DA TUB HO BA QUIETI 

The sun upon the lake is low, 

The wild buds hush their song, 

The hills have evening’s deepest glow, 

Yet Leonaid tames long 
Now all whom vaiied toil and caie 
From home and love divide, 

In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one’s side 
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The noble dame, on tuiiet high, 

Who waitsjaci gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of aimoui bnght 
The village maid, with hand on biow 
The level lay to shade, 

Upon the footpath watches now 
Foi Cohn’s daikening plaid 

Now to then mates the wild swans row, 

By day they swam apait. 

And to the thicket wandeis slow 
The hind beside the hait 
The woodlark at his paiLnei’s side 
Twitteis his closing song — 

All meet whom day and caie divide. 

But Leonaid tames long » 

Sir W Scott 

CCCXII 

TO THE MOON 

Alt thou pale foi weaimess 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the eaith, 
Wandeimg companionless 
Among the stais that have a difteient bnth, — 

And evei -changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object woith its constancy? 

P B Shelley 

CCCXIII 
TO SLEEP 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One aftei one , the sound of lain, and bees 
Mill mm mg , the fall of riveis, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of watei, and piue sky , 

IVe thought of all by turns, and yet do he 
Sleepless , and soon the small buds’ melodies 
Must heal, first uttei’d fiom my oichaid tiees, 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy ciy 

X 
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Even thus last night, and two nights moie I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep ’ fey any stealth 
So do not let me wear to-night away 

Without Thee what is all the moining’s wealth ^ 
Come, blessed baiiier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fiesh thoughts and joyous health ’ 

XV XVoydswoiih 


cccxiv 

THE SOLDIEHS DREAM 

Our bugles sang tiuce, for the night-cloud had lowei’d, 
And the sentinel stais set their watch m the sky , 
And thousands had sunk on the ground ovei power’d, 
The weaiy to sleep, and the wounded to die 
When leposing that night on my pallet of stiaw 
By the wolf-scaiing faggot that guaided the slam, 
At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw , 

And thnce eie the morning I dreamt it again 
Methought from the battle-field’s dieadful airay 
Fai, fai, I had roam’d on a desolate tiack 
’Twas Autumn, — and sunshine aiose on the way 
To the home of my fatheis, that welcomed me back 
1 flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning maich, when my bosom was young , 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-ieapeis 
sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
Fiom my home and my weeping fi lends nevei to 
pait , 

IMy little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’ei, 

And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart. 
‘Stay — stay with us’ — lest ’ — thou ait weaiy and 
worn ’ ’ — 

And fain was their war-bioken soldier to stay 
But sorrow leturn’d with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice m my di earning ear melted away 

T Campbell 
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cccxv 

A DREAM OF THE UNKNOWN 

I ch earn’d that as I wandei’d by the way 
Bale Wmtei suddenly was changed to Spiing, 
And gentle oclouis led my steps astray, 

Mix’d with a sound of wateis muimuiing 
Along a shelving bank of tmf, which lay 
Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 
Its gieen arms lound the bosom of the stieani, 

But kiss’d it and then fled, as Thoumightest m dieam 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those peail’d Aicturi of the eaith, 

The constellated flower that nevei sets , 

Faint oxlips , tender blue-bells, at whose biith 
The sod scarce heaved , and that tall flowei that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected teais, 

When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it heais 

And in the waim hedge giew lush eglantine, 

Gieen cow -bind and the moonlight-colour’d May, 
And cheriy-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew yet drain’d not by the day , 
And wild loses, and ivy serpentine 
With Its dark buds and leaves, wandering astiay \ 
And flowers azuie, black, and stieak’d with gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold 

And neaier to the iivei’s trembling edge 

Theie giew bioad flag-floweis, puiple i^rank’d with 
white. 

And stairy iiver-buds among the sedge, 

And floating watei -lilies, bioad and blight. 

Which lit the oak that oveihung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watei y light , 
And bull ushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen 

Methought that of these visional y flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
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That the same hues, which in theii natiiial boweis 
Weie mingled or opposed, the ike airay 
Kept these impnson*d childien of the Houis 
Within my hand,— and then, elate and gay, 

I hasten’d to the spot whence I had come 
That I might iheie piesent it — O ’ to Whom ’> 

P B Shelley 


CCCXVI 

KUBLA KHAN 

In Xanadu did Kuhla Khan 
A stately pleasui e-dome deciee 
Wheie Alph, the sacied river, ran 
Thiough caveins measureless to man 

Dow n to a sunless sea 
So twice five miles of feitile giound 
With walls and toweis weie girdled round 
And theie w'eie gaidens bright with sinuous nils 
Wheie blossom’d many an incense-beaiing tiee , 

And heie w^eie foiests ancient as the hills, 

Fnfolding sunny spots of gieeneiy 

But oh ’ that deep lomantic chasm which slanted 
Down the gieen hill athwart a cedain covei • 

A savage place ' as holy and enchanted 
As e’ei beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing foi her demon-lovei * 

And fiom this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this eaith in fast thick pants weie bieathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was foiced 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fiagments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Oi chafify giain beneath the thiesher’s flail 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and evci 
It flung up momently the sacied iivei 
Five miles meandenng with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacied rivei lan, 

Then leach’d the caverns measuieless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard fiom far 
Ancestial voices piophesying wai ’ 
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The shadow of the dome of pleasiiic 
Floated midwaf' on the waves , 

Wheie was heiid the mingled nieasiue 
Fiom the fountain and the caves 
It was a miracle of lare device, 

A sunny pleasui e-dome with caves of ice ’ 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw • 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on hei dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount Aboia 
Could I levive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’tv ould win me 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome m an, 

That sunny dome ’ those caves of ice ^ 

And all who heard should see them theie, 
And all should cry, Bewaie ^ Bewaie ’ 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair I 
Weave a ciicle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy diead, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And diunk the milk of Paiadise 

S T Cole} idgc 


cccxvii 

THE INNER VISION 

Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the giound, if path be theie 01 none, 
While a fan legion lound the tiavellei lies 
Which he foibeais again to look upon , 

Pleased lather with some soft ideal scene, 

The woik of Fancy, 01 some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The heauty coming and the beauty gone 

— If thought and Love deseit us, fiom that day 
Let us bieak off all commeice with the Muse 
With Thought and Love companions of oiu wav ~ 



Whate’ci the senses take oi may lefuse, — 

The Mind’s internal heaven slnll shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay 

TV JVoHhwojfh 
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THE EEALJl/ OF FANCY 

Ever let the Fancy loain , 

Pleasuie nevei is at home 

At a touch sweet Pleasuie melteth, 

Like to bubbles when lain pelteth , 

Then let winged Fancy wandei 
Through the thought still spiead beyond hei 
Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 

She’ll dait forth, and cloudward soar 
O sweet Fancy ’ let hei loose , 

Summer’s joys aie spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spimg 
Fades as does its blossoming , 

Autumn’s led-lipp’d fiuitage too, 

Blushing thiough the mist and dew, 

Cloys with tasting What do then ^ 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The seal faggot blazes biight, 

Spint of a winter’s night , 

When the soundless eaith is mufHed, 

And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon , 

When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a daik conspiiacy 
To banish Even from hei sky 
Sit thee there, and send abioad. 

With a mind self-oveiaw’d. 

Fancy, high-commission’d — send hei ’ 

She has vassals to attend hei 
She will bnng, in spite of fiost, 

Beauties that the eaith hath lost , 

She will bnng thee, all togethei, 

All delights of summei weathei , 

All the buds and bells of May, 
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Fiom dewy swaid oi thorny spiay , 

All the heai^id Autumn's wealth, 

With a still, mysterious stealth 
She will mix these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup, 

And thou shalt quaff it — thou shalt hear 
Distant haivest-caiols clear , 

Rustle of the leaped coin , 

Sweet buds antheming the mom 
And, in the same moment — ^haik ’ 

'Tis the eaily Apnl lark. 

Or the rooks, with busy caw. 

Foraging for sticks and straw 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold , 
White-plumed lilies, and the fiist 
Hedge-grown piimiose that hath burst , 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphiie queen of the mid-May ; 

And every leaf, and every flowei 
Peailed with the self-same showei 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep , 

And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthoin-tiee, 

When the hen-bud’s wing doth lest 
Quiet on hei mossy nest , 

Ihen the huiiy and alaim 
When the bee-hive casts its swaim , 
Acorns iipe down pattering, 

While the autumn breezes sing. 

Oh, sweet Fancy ’ let hei loose , 
Everything is spoilt by use 
Wheie’s the cheek that doth not fade, 
Too much gazed at ? Wheie’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? 

Where’s the eye, however blue, 

Doth not weaiy? Wheie’s the face 
One would meet in every place ? 

Where’s the voice, howevei soft, 
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One would heai so veiy oft ^ 

At a touch sweet Pleasui€r>meltetli 
Like to bubbles when lam pelteth 
Let then winged Fancy find 
Thee a mistiess to thy mind 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceies’ claughtei, 

Eie the God of Toiment taught her 
How to flown and how to chide , 

With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when hei zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kiltie to hei feet, 

While she held the goblet sweet, 

And Jove giew languid — Break the mesh 
Of the Fancy’s silken leash , 

Quickly bieak her puson-stnng, 

And such joys as these she’ll bring 
— Let the winged Fancy loam. 

Pleasure never is at home 

J Keats 

cccxix 

WRITTEN IN EARL Y SPRING 

I heaid a thousand blended notes 
While in a giove I sate leclmed, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bung sad thoughts to the mind 

To her fan works did Natuie link 
The human soul that thiough me lan , 

And much it gneved my heait to think 
What Man has made of Man 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bowei, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths j 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes 

The birds around me hopp’d and play’d. 
Their thoughts I cannot measuie, — 

But the least motion which they made 
It seem’d a thrill of pleasuie 
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The budding twigs spiead out then fan 
To catch the bitezy an , 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That theie was pleasuie theie 

If this belief fiom heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature^s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man ? 

W Woi'dstvo) th 
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RUTH OR THE INFLUENCES OF 
NATURE 

When Ruth was left half desolate 
Her father took anothei mate , 

And Ruth, not seven yeais old, 

A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering ovei dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom, bold 

And she had made a pipe of stiaw, 

And music fiom that pipe could diaw 
Like sounds of winds and floods , 

Had built a bower upon the gieen, 

As if she fiom hei birth had been 
An infant of the woods 

Beneath hei fathei’s loof, alone 

She seem’d to live , hei thoughts hei own , 

Herself her own delight 

Pleased with hei self, noi sad noi gay , 

And passing thus the live-long day. 

She giew to woman’s height 

Theie came a youth fiom Geoigia’s shore — 
A militaiy casque he woie 
With splendid featheis diest , 

He bi ought them fiom the Cheiokees , 

The featheis nodded in the bieeze 
And made a gallant crest 
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Fiom Indian blood you deem him sprung 
But no ’ he spake the EngHh tongue 
And boie a sokliei’s name , 

And, when America was fiee 
From battle and fiom jeopardy, 

He ’cioss the ocean came. 

With hues of genius on his cheek, 

In finest tones the youth could speak 
— While he was yet a boy 
The moon, the gloiy of the sun, 

And streams that muimui as they lun 
Had been his dearest joy 

He was a lovely youth ^ I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he , 

And when he chose to sport and play, 

No dolphin evei was so gay 
Upon the tiopic sea 

Among the Indians he had fought , 

And with him many tales he bi ought 
Of pleasuie and of feai , 

Such tales as, told to any maid 
By such a youth, in the gieen shade, 

Were penlous to hear 

He told of gills, a happy rout ^ 

Who quit then fold with dance and shout, 
Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gathei strawbeiiies all day long , 
Returning with a choial song 
When daylight is gone down 

He spake of plants that hduily change 
Their blossoms, thiough a boundless range 
Of mtermmglmg hues , 

With budding, fading, faded floweis. 

They stand the wondei of the boweis 
From mom to evening dews 

He told of the magnolia, spiead 
High as a cloud, high ovei head ’ 

The cypress and her spue , 
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— Of jfiloweis that with one scailet gleam 
Cover a hundiefl leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire 

The youth of green savannahs spake, 

And many an endless, endless lake 
With all Its faiiy ciowds 
Of islands, that together he 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds 

* How pleasant,^ then he said, ‘it weie 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or m shade 
To wander with an easymmd, 

And build a household fire, and find 
A home in every glade ’ 

* What days and what bnght years ' Ah me 1 
Oui life were life indeed, with thee 

So pass’d in quiet bliss , 

And all the while,’ said he, ‘to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an eaith as this ’ ’ 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a fathei’s love, 

‘ For there,’ said he, ‘ aie spun 
Aiound the heait such tendei ties, 

'that our own childien to our eyes 
Are dealer than the sun 

‘ Sweet Ruth ’ and could you go wuth me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear , 

Oi nin, my own Adopted biide, 

A sylvan huntiess at my side, 

And diive the flying deei ’ 

‘ Beloved Ruth ’ ’ — No more he said 
The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear 

She thought again — and did agiee 
With him to sail acioss the sea, 

And drive the flying deei. 



* And now, as fitting is and light, 

We m the chmch oiu faith nvill plight, 

A husband and a wife ’ 

Even so they did , and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was moie than human life 

Through dieam and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 
That, on those lonesome floods 
And green savannahs, she should shaie 
His board with lawful joy, and beai 
His name m the wild woods 

But, as you have befoie been told. 

This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
And with his dancing ciest 
So beautiful, thiough savage lands 
Had loam’d about, with vagi ant bands 
Of Indians in the West 

The wind, the tempest loaiing high, 
The tumult of a tiopic sky 
Might well be dangeious food 
Foi him, a youth to whom was given 
So much of eaith — so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood 

Whatever m those climes he found 
Iiiegulai in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kmdred impulse, seem’d allied 
To his own poweis, and justified 
The woi lungs of his heait. 

Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous foims of Natiue wi ought, 
Fair trees and gorgeous floweis , 

The bieezes their own languoi lent , 

The stais had feelings, which they sent 
Into those favoui’d boweis 

Yet, in his woist pursuits, I ween 
That sometimes there did inteivene 
Puie hopes of high intent 
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For passions link’d to foims so fan 
And stately, i;^eds must have then shaie 
Of noble sentiment 
But ill he lived, much evil saw, 

With men to whom no better law 
Noi bettei life was known , 

Delibeiately and undeceived 
Those wild men’s vices he leceived, 

And gave them back his own 

His genius and his moral fiame 
Weie thus impan’d, and he became 
The slave of low desnes 
A man who without self-contiol 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires 

And yet he with no feign’d delight 
Had woo’d the maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and mom 
What could he less than love a maid 
Whose heait with so much natuie play’d— 
So kind and so forlorn ^ 

Sometimes most earnestly he said, 

‘ O Ruth ’ I have been woise than dead , 
False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain 
Encompass’d me on every side 
When I, in confidence and piide, 

Had cross’d the Atlantic mam 

* Before me shone a gloiious woild 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurl’d 
To music suddenly 

I look’d upon those hills and plains, 

And seem’d as if let loose fiom chains 
To live at liberty ’ 

* No moie of this — for now, by thee, 

Dear Ruth ’ more happily set fiec, 

With noblei zeal I bum , 

My soul from daikness is released 
Like the whole sky when to the east 
The morning doth return ’ 
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Full soon that better mind was gone , 

No hope, no wish leinam'^j not one, — 
They stiri’d him now no moie , 

New objects did new pleasuie give, 

And once again he wish’d to live 
As lawless as befoie 

Meanwhile, as thus with him it faied. 

They for the voyage iveie piepared, 

And went to the sea-shoie 
But, when they thither came, the youth 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never hnd him more 

God help thee, Ruth ’ — Such pains she had 
That she m half a year was mad 
And in a prison housed , 

And theie, with many a doleful song 
Made of wild words, her cup of wiong 
She fearfully caioused 

Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 

Nor wanted sun, nor lain, nor dew, 

Nor pastimes of the May, 

— They all weie with hei m hei cell , 

And a clear brook with cheeiful knell 
Did o’ei the pebbles play 

When Ruth thiee seasons thus had lam, 
Theie came a lespite to her pam , 

She fiom her prison fled ; 

But of the Vagrant none took thought , 

And where it liked hei best she sought 
Her shelter and her biead 

Among the fields she bieathed again 
The master-curient of her biain 
Ran permanent and free , 

And, coming to the banks of Tone, 

Theie did she rest , and dwell alone 
Undei the gieenwood tiee. 

The engines of her pam, the tools 
That shaped her soiiow, rocks and pools, 
And aus that gently stii 
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The vernal leaves — she loved them still, 
Noi evei tax’(^them with the ill 
Which had been done to hei 
A bam her Winter bed supplies , 

But, till the waimth of Summei skies 
And Summer days is gone, 

(And all do in this tale agiee) 

She sleeps beneath the gieenwood tiee, 
And other home hath none 
An mnocent life, yet fai astiay ’ 

And Ruth will, long befoie hei day, 

Be broken down and old 

Sore aches she needs must have ' but less 

Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 

From damp, and ram, and cold. 

If she is piest by want of food 
She fiom her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side , 

And theie she begs at one steep place, 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The hoi*semen-travelleis ride 
That oaten pipe of hers is mute 
Oi thiown away but with a flute 
Hei loneliness she cheeis , 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 

At evening in his homewaid walk 
The Quantock woodman heais 
I, too, have pass’d hei on the hills 
Setting hei little water mills 
By spouts and fountains wild — 

Such small machmeiy as she turn’d 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mouin’d, — 
A young and happy child • 

Farewell ' and when thy days aie told, 
Ill-fated Ruth ’ in hallow’d mould 
Thy coipse shall buiied be\ 

For thee a funeial bell shall nng, 

And all the congregation sing 
A Chnstian psalm for thee 

W Wordsworth 
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CCCXKI 

WRITTEIT AMONG THE 
EUGANEAN HILLS 

Many a gieen isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of Miseiy, 

Oi the maiinei, worn and wan, 

Never thus could \oyage on 
Day and night, and night and day, 

D lifting on his dieaiy w^ay, 

With the solid daikness black 
Closing lound his vessel’s tiack , 
Whilst above, the sunless sky 
Big with clouds, hangs heavily. 

And behind the tempest fleet 
Humes on with lightning feet, 

Ri\ing sail, and cord, and plank, 

Till the ship has almost diank 
Death fiom the o’er-brimming deep , 
And smks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering thiough eternity , 

And the dim low line befoie 
Of a daik and distant shoie 
Still lecedes, as evei still 
Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek oi shun. 

He is evei diifted on 
O’ei the unreposing wave, 

To the haven of the giave 

Ah, many floweimg islands he 
In the wateis of wide Agony 
To such a one this mom was led 
My baik, by soft winds piloted 
— ^'Mid the mountains Euganean 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legion’d looks did hail 
The Sun's upiise majestical 
Gathenng lOund with wungs all hoai. 
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Thioiigh the dewy mist they soai 
Like gray shj^es, till the eastern heaven 
Buists , and then, — as clouds of even 
Fleck’d with fiie and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, — 

So their plumes of purple giam 
Starr’d with drops of golden ram 
Gleam above the sunlight woods. 

As in silent multitudes 
On the morning’s fitful gale 
Thiough the broken mist they sail , 

And the vapours cloven and gleaming 
Follow down the dark steep sti earning, 
Till all IS bnght, and clear, and still 
Round the solitary hill 

Beneath is spread like a gieen sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 

Islanded by cities fan , 

Underneath Day’s azure eyes, 

Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, — 

A peopled labyimth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls. 

Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves 
Lo ’ the sun upspnngs behind, 

Bioad, led, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level quiveiing line 
Of the wateis crystalline , 

And before that chasm of light, 

As within a furnace bright. 

Column, tower, and dome, and spue. 
Shine like obelisks of fire. 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
fo the sapphiie-tinted skies , 

As the flames of sacrifice 
From the maible shnnes did use 
As to pieice the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old 

Sun gilt City ^ thou hast been 
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Ocean’s child, and then his (jueen , 
Now IS come a darkei clajr 
And thou soon must be his piey. 

If the powei that raised thee heie 
Hallow so thy wateiy biei 
A less dicar ruin then than now, 

With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne among the waves 
Wilt thou be, — ^when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is m its ancient state. 

Save wheie many a palace-gate 
With green sea-floweis overgrown 
Like a lock of ocean’s owm, 

Topples o'er the abandon’d sea 
As the tides change sullenly 
The fisher on his wateiy way 
Wandeimg at the close of day, 

Will spiead his sail and seize his oai 
Till he pass the gloomy shoie, 

Lest thy dead should, fiom then sleep, 
Bursting o’er the staihght deep. 

Lead a lapid masque of death 
O’ei the waters of his path 

Noon descends around me now 
’Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 

When a soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethjst. 

Or an an -dissolved star 
Mingling light and fiagrance, fai 
Fiom the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the ovei flowing sky ; 

And the plains that silent he 
Underneath , the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant Frost has tiodden 
With his moining-wmgdd feet 
Whose blight pimt is gleaming vet , 
And the red and golden vines 
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Pieicmg with then tieUised lines 
The lOugh, d-iik-skirted wilderness , 
The dun and bladed giass no less, 
Pointing fiom this hoaiy tower 
In the windless an , the dowei 
Glimmering at my feet , the hne 
Of the olive-sandall’d Apennine 
In the south dimly islanded , 

And the Alps, whose snows are spiead 
High between the clouds and sun , 
And of living things each one , 

And my spiiit, which so long 
Daiken'd this swift stream of song, — 
Interpenetiated lie 
By the gloiy of the sky , 

Be it love, light, haimony, 

Odoiu, or the soul of all 
Which fiom heaven like dew doth fall. 
Or the mind which feeds this verse, 
Peopling the lone umveise. 

Noon descends, and aftei noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon 
And that one star, which to hex 
Almost seems to minister 
Plalf the ciimson light she bungs 
Fiom the sunset’s ladiant spiings 
And the soft dreams of the moin 
(Which like winged winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 
’Mid lemembei’d agonies. 

The fiail baik of this lone being), 

Pass, to other suffeieis fleeing, 

And its ancient pilot, Pam, 

Sits beside the helm again 

Other flowering isles must be 
In the sea of Life and Agon} 

Othei spiiits float and flee 

O’er that gulf Ev’n now, peihaps. 

On some lock the wild wrave wiaps, 

Y 2 
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With folded wings thej waiting sit 
For my baik, to pilot it ^ 

To some calm and blooming cove , 
Where for me, and those I love, 

May a windless bower be built, 

Far fiom passion, pain, and guilt, 

In a dell ’mid lawny hills 
Which the wild sea-murmui fills, 

And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 
Of all flowers that bieathe and shine 
— We may live so happy there, 

That the Spirits of the Air 
Envying us, may ev’n entice 
To our healing paiadise 
The polluting multitude 
But their rage would be subdued 
By that clime dmne and calm, 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves , 
While each breathless mteival 
In their whispeimgs musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies , 

And the Love which heals all stnfc 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things m that sweet abode 
With its own mild brotherhood — 
They, not it, would change , and soon 
Every spnte beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 

And the Earth grow young again 

P B Shelhy 
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CCCXXII 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

0 wild West Wind, thou bieath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, fioin whose unseen piesence the leaves dead 
Aie diiven, like ghosts fiom an enchantei fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic led, 
Pestilence-stiicken multitudes ’ O thou 

Who chaiiotest to then daik wmtiy bed 
The winged seeds, wheie they lie cold and low, 

Each like a coipse within its giave, until 
Thine azuie sister of the Spiing shsill blow 
Hei claiion o’ei the dieaming eaith, and fill 
(Diiving sweet buds like flocks to feed in an) 

With living hues and odouis plain and hill 
Wild Spiiit, which ait moving everywheie , 
Destioyer and Pieseivei , Heai, oh heai ' 

Thou on whose stieain, ’mid the steep sk} ’s com 
motion, 

Loose clouds like eaith’s decaying leaves aie shed, 
bhook from the tangled boughs of heaven and oce in, 
Angels of lam and lightning ^ theie aie spiead 
On the blue suiface of thine any surge, 

Like the bright han uplifted fiom the head 
Of some fieice Maenad, ev’n fiom the dim veigc 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height — 

The locks of the appi caching stoim Thou diigc 

Of the dying yeai, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchie, 

Vaulted with all thy congiegated might 

Of vapouis, fiom whose solid atmospheie 

Black rain, and fiie, and hail, will buist Oh heai ' 

Thou who didst waken fiom his- summei-di earns 
Ihe blue Mediteiianean, where he lay, 

1 idl’d by the coil of his ciystallme sti earns, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay. 

And saw in sleep old palaces and toweis 
(Juiveimg within the wave’s inlensei da}. 
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All oveigiown with azuie moss, and fluwcih 
So sweet, the sense faints pictiinpg them ’ Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic's level poweib 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozv woods which wen 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know^ 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow giay with fen 
And tiemble and despoil themselvcb Oh heai ’ 

If I weie a dead leaf thou mightest beai , 

If I weie a swift cloud to fly wuth thee , 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and shaie 
The impulse of thy strength, only less fiee 
Than Thou, O uncontiollable ’ If e\en 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
The comiade of thy wandeiings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstni^ thy skiey speed 
Scarce seem’d a vision, — I would ne’ei have btiiven 
As thus with thee m pia>ei in my sore need 
Oh ’ lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ’ 

X fall upon the thoins of life ’ I bleed ’ 

A heavy weight of houis has chain’d and bowl’d 
One too like thee — tameless, and swift, and pioiid 

Hake me thy lyie, e\’n as the toiest is 
What if my Iea\cs aie falling like its own ’ 

The tumult of thy mighty hai monies 
Will take fiom both a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness Be thou, Spiiit heicc, 

My spirit ’ be thou me, impetuous one ^ 

Diive my dead thoughts o\ei the univeisc, 

Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new bnth , 

And, by the incantation of this veise, 

Scattei, as from an unextinguish’d health 
Ashes and spaiks, my words among mankind ’ 

Be thiough my lips to unawaken’d eaith 
The trumpet of a prophecy ’ O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spiing be fai behind > 

P B Shelhy 
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N'ATmE AND THE POET 

Stiggeshd by a Ptciiue of Peek Castk in a Stoim^ 
painted by Sir George Beaumont 

I was thy neighbour once, thou lugged Pile ’ 

Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee 
I saw thee every day , and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea 

So puie the sky, so quiet uas the an ’ 

So like, so veiy like, vas day to day ’ 

Whene’ei I look’d, thy image still was theie , 

It tiembled, but it never pass’d away 

How peifect was the calm ’ It seem’d no sleep, 

No mood, which season takes away, oi bungs 
I could ha\ e fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things 

Ah ’ then — if mine had been the paintei^ hand 
To expiess what then I saw , and add the gleam 
The light that nevei was on sea or land. 

The conseciation, and the Poet’s dream, — 

I would have planted thee, thou hoaiy pile, 
xA.mid a woild how diffeient fiom this ’ 

Beside a sea that could not cease to smile , 

On tianqiul land, beneath a sky of bliss 

Thou shouldst have seem’d a tieasui e-house divine 
Of peaceful yeais , a chionicle of heaven , — 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sw eetest had to thee been given 

A pictuic had it been of lasting ease, 

Elysian quiet, without toil oi stiife , 

No motion but the moving tide , a bieezo , 

Oi meiely silent Natuie’s bieathing life 
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Such, m the fond illusion of mj hoait, 

Such picture would I at that tinu^ have made , 

And seen the soul of truth m even pait, 

A steadfast peace that might not be betiaj’d 

So once it would have been, — ’tis so no moic , 

I have submitted to a new contiol 
A power is gone, which nothing can lestoie , 

A deep distress hath humanized my soul 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been 
The feeling of my loss will ne’ei be old , 

This, which I know, I speak with mind seiene 

Then, Beaumont, Fiiend ’ who would have been the 
fiiend 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deploie, 

This woik of thine I blame not, but commend , 

This sea in angei, and that dismal shore 

0 His a passionate woik ^ — yet wise and well, 

Well chosen is the spint that is heie , 

That hulk which laboms in the deadly swell 
This rueful sky, this pageantiy of fear ’ 

And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

1 love to see the look with which it biaves, 

— Cased m the unfeeling armour of old time — 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves 

— -Faiewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dieam, at distance from the Kind ' 

Such happiness, wheiever it be known, 

Is to be pitied , for His surely blind 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheei. 

And frequent sights of what is to be boine ^ 

Such sights, or worse, as aie before me heie — 

Not without hope we suffer and we mouin 

TF Wo}dswo7i/i 
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cccwiv 

FEE POET^S Dim AM 

On a Poet’s bps I slept 
Bi earning like a love-adept 
In the sound his bieathing kept , 

Noi seeks nor finds he moital blisses, 

But feeds on the aeiial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt Thought’s wildernesses 

He will uatch fioni dawn to gloom 

The lake-1 eflected sun illume 

The yellow bees m the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be — 
But fiom these cieate he can 
Forms moie leal than living Man, 

Nurslings of Imnioitality » 

P B Shelley 
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GLEN ALMAIN, THE NARROW GLEN 

In this still place, 1 emote fiom men, 

Sleeps Ossian, in the Naiiow Glen , 

In this still place, where muimuis on 
But one meek stieamlet, only one 
He sang of battles, and the bieath 
Of stormy war, and violent death , 

And should, methmks, when all was past, 

Have iightfully been laid at last 
Wheie rocks were rudely heap’d, and lent 
As by a spiiit turbulent , 

Wheie sights weie rough, and sounds were wild, 
And everything umcconciled , 

In some complaining, dim retieat, 

For feai and melancholy meet , 

But this IS calm ; there cannot be 
A moie entire tianqmllity 
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Does then the Baid sleep heie indeed? 
Or IS it but a gioundless cj^QQd ? 

What matteis it^ — I blame them not 
Whose fancy m this lonely spot 
Was moved , and in such way e\piess’d 
Their notion of its peifect lest 
A convent, even a hermit’s cell, 

Would break the silence of this Dell 
It is not quiet, is not ease , 

But something deeper fir than these 
The sepaiation that is here 
Is of the giave , and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead 
And, theiefore, was it iightlv said 
That Ossian, last of all his lace ’ 

Lies bulled in this lonely place 
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The Woild is too much with us , Lite and soon, 
Getting and spending, w^e lay waste oui powers , 
Little we see in Natuie that is oms , 

We have given oui heaits away, a soidid boon ' 

This Sea that baies hei bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hoius 
And are up gather’d now like sleeping floweis, 
Foi this, foi eveiy thing, we aie out of tune , 

It moves us not — Gieat God ’ I’d rathei be 
A Pagan suckled in a cieed outworn, — 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less foi loin , 
Have sight of Pioteus using fiom the sea , 

Oi heai old Tuton blow his wieathed hoin 
IF, JVo.d^voifk 
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CCCXXVII 

WITEIN KING^S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE 

Tax not the loyal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-match’d aims the Architect who plann’cl 
(Albeit labouring foi a scanty band 
Of white-iobed Scholais only) this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence ’ 

— Give all thou canst , high Heaven rejects the loie 
Of nicely- cal ciliated less 01 moie — 

So deemed the man who fashion’d foi the sense 

These lofty pillais, spiead that blanching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, wheie music dwells 

Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die , 

Like thoughts whose \ery sweetness yieldeth pi oof 
That they weie bom foi immoitality 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 

Thou still uniavibh’d bade of quietness, 

Thou fostei -child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus expiess 
A floweiy tale moie sweetly than oui ihyme 
What leaf-fiinged legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or nioitals, or of both. 

In Tempe oi the dales of Aicady 
What men 01 gods aie these ^ What maidens loth ^ 
What mad puisiiit ^ What stiuggle to escape ^ 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ^ 

Heaid melodies aie sweet, but those unheaid 
Aie sweetei , theiefore, ye soft pipes, phy on , 
Not to the sensual eai, but, more endeai’d. 

Pipe to the spiiit ditties of no tone 
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Fan youth, beneath the tiees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, noi ever can thoge tiees be baie , 

Bold Lovei, nevei, nevei canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yeU do not giieve , 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
Foi evei wilt thou love, and she be fair ’ 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ' that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor evei bid the Spiing adieu , 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

Foi ever piping songs for ever new , 

IVIoie happy love ’ more happy, happy love ’ 

For evei w'arm and still to be enjoy’d, 

For ever panting, and for ever young , 

All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-soiiowful and cloy’d, 

A burnmg forehead, and a parching tongue 

Who aie these coming to the saciifice ^ 

To what green altai, O in>steiious piiest, 

Lead’st thou that heifei lowing at the skies. 

And all hei silken flanks with gai lands diest? 
What little town by iivei 01 sea shoie. 

Or mountam-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious mom *' 

And, little town, thy stieets foi eveimoie 
Will silent be , and not a soul to tell 
Why thou ait desolate, can e’er letiun 

O Attic shape ’ Fan attitude ’ with biede 
Of maible men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden weed , 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral ’ 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt lemain, in midst of othei woe 
Than ours, a fnend to man, to whom thou saj’st, 

‘ Beauty is tiuth, tiuth beauty,’ — that is all 
Ye know on eaith, and all ye need to know 
J Kcah 
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cccxxr\ 

YOUTH AND AGE 

Verse, a breeze *mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young ' 

When I was young ? — Ah, woful when * 

Ah ’ foi the change ’twixt Now and Then ’ 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands 
How lightly then it flash’d along 
Like those turn skiffs, unknown of yoie. 

On winding lakes and livers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That feai no spite of wind or tide » 

Nought caied this body for wind oi weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t togethei 

Floweis aie lovely , Love is flower-like , 
Fiiendship is a shelteiing tree , 

O ’ the jo>s, that came downshower-hke, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old » 

Ere I was old^ Ah woful Eie, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here ’ 

0 Youth ’ for yeais so many and sweet, 

’Tis known that Thou and I were one, 

I’ll think it but a a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou ait gone ’ 

Thy vesper bell hath not yet toll’d — 

And thou weit aye a maskei bold * 

What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that Thou ait gonc'=* 

1 see these locks m silvery slips, 

This dioopmg gait, this altered size 
But Springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine fiom thine eyes ’ 
Life IS but Thought • so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still 
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Dow -di ops me the gems of moimim 
But the teais of niouinful e^jgi ’ 

Wheie no hope is, life’s a waining 
That only serves to make us giie\e 
When we aie old 

— That only seives to make us giievo 
With oft and tedious taking-Ica\e, 

Like some pool nigh-i elated guest 
That may not rudely be dit.mist, 

Yet hath out-stay’d his w^elcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile 

S T Coleftif^c 
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THE TIVO APRIL MORNINGS 

We walk’d along, while blight and red 
Upiose the morning sun , 

And Matthew stopp’d, he look’d, and said 

* The will of God be done ’ ’ 

A village schoolmastei W'as he, 

With hail of ghtteimg giay , 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday 

And on that moinmg, thiough the grass 
And by the steaming nils 
We tiavell’d merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills 

* Our woyk,’ said I, *was well begun ; 
Then, fioin thy bieast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

So sad a sigh has bi ought ^ ’ 

A second time did Matthew stop , 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 

To me he made leply 





‘ Yon cloud with that long pin pie cleft 
Bungs fiesh into my mind 
A day like this, which I ha've left 
Full thirty yeais behind 

* And just above yon slope of com 
Such colouis, and no other, 

Weie m the sky that Apiil morn, 

Of this the veiy bi other 

* With lod and line I sued the spoit 
Which that sweet season gave, 

And to the church-yaid come, stopp’d shoit 
Beside my daughter’s giave 

‘ Nine summeis had she scarcely seen, 

The pride of all the vale , 

And then she sang, — she would have been 
A veiy nightingale 

‘ Six feet in eaith my Emma laj , 

And yet I loved hei moie — 

Foi so it seem’d, — than till that day 
I e’er had loved before 

* And tinning fiom her grave, I met, 

Beside the chuichyard yew, 

A blooming Giil, whose haii was wet 
With points of moining dew 

‘ A basket on hei head she bare , 

Her blow was smooth and white 
To see a child so very fan, 

It was a pure delight * 

‘ No fountain from its locky cave 
E’ei tupp’d with foot so fiee , 

She seem’d as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea 

* There came fiom me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine , 

I look’d at her, and look’d again 
And did not wish her mine 
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— Matthew is jii hxs giavc, } et iio\\ 
Methinks I see him stand ^ 

As at that moment, with a uoiigh 
Of wilding m his hand 

JF JJo?ifszvop^/i 
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7 '^^ FOUNTAIN 
A ConvcisaUon 

We talk’d with open heait, and tongue 
Affectionate and trae, 

A pair of fiiends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat , 

And from the turf a fountain broke 
And gurgled at our feet 

‘ Now, Matthew ’ ’ said I, ‘let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 
With some old border-song, oi catch 
That suits a summer’s noon , 

‘ Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here benbath the shade 
That half-mad thing of witty ihymes 
Which you last April made ’ ’ 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree , 

\nd thus the dear old man replied, 

The giay-hair’d man of glee 

‘ No check, no stay, this Stieanilet feais, 
How raemly it goes ’ 

’ fwill murmur on a thousand years 
And flow as now it flows 
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‘ And hue, on thib delightful da), 

I cannot thoo|e but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s bunk 

‘ My eyes aie dim with childish teais, 
My heait is idly stal’d, 

For the same sound is in in) eais 
Which m those da}s I heaicl 

* Thus faies it still in oui deca^ 

And yet the wiser mmd 

Mom ns less for what Age takes awa>, 
Than what it leaves behind 

* The blackbiid amid leaf\ tiets, 

The laik abo\e the hill, 

Let loose then caiols when they please, 
Aie quiet when they w ill 

‘With Natuie nevei do they wage 
A foolish stiife , tht) see 
V happy )outh, aid then old age 
Is beautiful and fiee 

‘ But we aie piess’d by hea\y , 

And often, glad no moie, 

We weal a lace of jo), becau'>c 
W e ha\e been ghd ot )oie 

' If theie be one who need btmoaii 
His kindled laid in eaith, 

Ihe household heaits that weie his own, 
It IS the man of ninth 

‘ My da}&, iiiy fuend, ait almost gone, 
M) life has been appioved, 

And many lo\ e me , but by none 
Am I enough belov ed ’ 

‘Now both himself and me he wiongs, 
The man who thus complaim ’ 

I li\ e and sing my idle songs 
Upon these Inppy plains 

z 
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* And Matthew* for thy chikheii {]ca<I 

I’ll be a son to thee ’ ’ - 

At this he grasp’d my Iiand anrl said, 

‘ Alas » that cannot be ’ 

— We lose up fiom the fountain-sidL » 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the gieen sheep-tiack did wc glide . 
And thiough the woo<l we went , 

And eie we came to I eonaid’s loek 
He sang those witty ilijmeis 
About the crazy old chmch-clock, 

And the bewnldei’d chimes 
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7 HE EIVER OF LIFE 

The moie we li\e, moiebiief appeal 
Oui life’s succeeding stages • 

A day to childhood seems a yeai, 

And >eais like passing ages 

The gladsome current of oui youth, 

Eie passion yet disordeis, 
vSteals Imgeimg like a iivei smooth 
Along its glassy bordeis 

But as the care*w’'oin cheek glows wan, 

And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Yc btais, that measuie life to man. 

Why seem your couises quicker > 

When joys have lost then bloom and bieath 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 

Feel we its tide moie lapid ^ 

It may be stiange — yet who would change 
Time’s couise to slower speeding, 

When one by one our fiiends have gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding ^ 
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Hea\en gucs oui }t.ais of fading sliciigth 
Indemmfjmgiketncss , 

And those of >oiuh, a seeming length, 
Piopoition’d to then sweetness 
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7///i IIOjVJ.V s£:jso.\s 

1*0111 Seasons till the measiue of the jcai , 

Theie aie four seasons in the mind of man 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy ckai 
Takes in all beaut) wuth an eas) span 

He has his Summei, when lu\uiioush 
Spiing’s honey’d cud of >outhfui thought he lo\es 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 
Is nearest unto hei\en quid co\es 

Ills soul has in its Autumn, when lus wings 
Jit fuileth close , contented so to look 
On mists in idleness — to let fin things 
Pass by unheeded as a thieshokl biook 

He has his Winter too oi pale miskatiuc, 

Oi else he would foiego his moital nitiut 
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Rough wund, that nioantst loud 
Gnef too sad foi song , 

Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long , 

Sad storm whose teais aie vain, 

Bare woods whose blanches stain, 

Deep caves and dieaiy mam, — 

Wail foi the w^oild’s wiong ’ 

r n sjuikj 
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JHREKOS 

O Woild ' O Life » O Timt. ' 

On whose last steps I chmb, 

liembling at that wheie I had stood bcfoie ' 
When will letuin the gloiy of yonr pnme^ 

No moie — Oh, ne\ei moie ’ 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight 

Flesh spiing, and sumniei, and wintei hoai 
Move my faint heait with grief, but with delight 
No nioie — Oh, nevei moie ' 

P B Shdtey 
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7^HE mosAcm 

'IheieS not a nook within this solemn Pass, 

But w'eie an apt confessional foi One 
'taught by his suinmei spent, his autumn gone, 

I hat Life is but a talc of moining giass 

Withei’d at eve Fioin scenes of ait wdiich chase 
That thought away, tuin, and with watchful eyes 
h eed it ’mid Natuie’s old felicities, 

Rocks, ^I^elS, and smooth lakes moie deal than glass 

Untouch’d, imbieathed upon — Tlnice happy quest, 
If fiom a golden perch of aspen spiay 
(October’s woiknianship to iival May), 

The pensive warblei of the ruddy breast 
That moial sweeten by a heaven- taught laj, 
lAilhng the yeai, with all its caies, to lest*’ 

JV JVo)dswojpt 
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CCCXXXVII 

My heait leaps up when I behold 
A lainbow in the sky 
So was It when my life began, 

So IS it now I am a man, 

So be xt when I shall grow old 
Or let me die ’ 

The Child is father of the Man 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piet} 
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ODE OFT INTIMATIONS OF IMMOETAZITy 
FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 

Theie was a time when meadow, giove, and stieam, 
The eaith, and eveiy common sight 
To me did seem 
Appaiell’d in celestial light, 

The gloiy and the freshness of a dieam 
It is not now as it hath been of }oie 
fiun wheiesoe’ei I ma\, 

B} night 01 da\, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no moit 

The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lo\ely is the lose , 

The moon doth with delight 
Look lound hei when the hea^cns me baie , 
Wateis on a stairy night 
Aie beautiful and fan , 

The sunshine is a gloiious birth , 

But yet I know, where’ ei I go, 

That there hath past away a glory fiom the eaith 

Now, while the buds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
A.S to the taboi’s sound, 
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To me alone theie came a thought of giicf 
A timely ulteiance gave that thcyight lelief, 

And I again am sti ong 

The cataracts blow then tnimptts fiom the steep 
No moie shall giief of mine the season wiong ♦ 

I heal the echoes through the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me fi om the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay , 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heait of Maj 
Doth eveiy beast keep holiday , — 

Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me heai thy shouts, thou happv 
Shepheid-boy » 

Ye blessed Cieatiiies, I ha\e heaid the call 
Ye to each othei make , I see 
The heavens laugh with you in }our lubilee , 

My heait is at }Oui festival, 

My head hath its coional, 

The fulness of youi bliss, I feel — I feel it all 
Oh evil day ’ if I weie sullen 
While Earth heiself is adorning 
This sweet May-morning , 

And the childien aie culling 
On eveiy side 

In a thousand \ alleys far and wide, 

Fresh floweis , while the sun shines wmm 
And the babe leaps up on Ins mothei’s ai*m — 

I hear, I heai, with joy I hear » 

— But there’s a tiee, of many, one, 

A single field which I have look’d upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale lepeat 
Whither is fled the visional y gleam ? 

Where is it now, the gloiy and the dream ^ 

Our birth is but a sleep and a foi getting , 

The Soul that uses with us, our life’s Stai, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh fioni afar , " 
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And not in iittei nakedness, 

But tiailmg clouds o?gloiy do we comt 

P^om God, who is oui home 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ’ 

Shades of the piison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy , 

The Youth, who daily faithei fiom the east 
Must tiavel, still is Nature^s pnest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended , 

At length the Man peiceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day 

Eaith fills hei lap with pleasuies of her own , 
Yeainmgs she hath in her own natuial kind, 
And, even with something of a mother^s mind 
And no unwoithy aim, 

The homely nuise doth all she can 
To make hei foster-child, hei inmate, Man, 

Foiget the glories he hath known, 
And that impeiial palace whence he came 

Behold the Child among his new-boin blisses, 

A SIX yeais’ dailing of a pigmy si/e ’ 

See, wheie ’mid woik of his own hand he lies, 
Fietted by sallies of his mothei’s kisses. 

With light upon him fiom his fathei’s e>cs ’ 

See, at his feet, some little plan oi chait, 

Some fiagment fiom his dieam of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-leained ait , 

A wedding oi a festival, 

A mouining oi a funeial , 

And this hath now his heait, 

And unto this he fiames his song 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, oi stnfe , 

But it will not be long 
Eie this be Ihiown aside. 

And with new^ J03 and piide 
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J he little actoi con® anothei pail , 

1 ilhng fioin time to time lus ^ humoiou«, stagi ’ 
With all the Pei sons, down to p^sied Agt," 
That life bungs with hei in hei equipage , 

As if his whole \ocation 
Weie endless imitation 

Thou, w^hose extenor semblance doth belie 
Thy sours immensity , 

Thou best philosopher, who >et dost heep 
Thy heritage, thou e> e among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, lead’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted foi evei by the eteinal Mind, — 

Mighty Prophet * Seer blest ’ 

On whom those truths do lest 
Which we aie toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the daikness of the grave , 
Thou, over whom thy Immoitality 
Broods like the day, a mastei o’ei a slave, 

A Piesence which is not to be put by , 

Thou little child, yet glonous in the might 
Of heaven-boin fieeclom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou piovoke 
The yeais to bung the inevitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with th) blessedness at stiife^ 

Full soon thy soul shall hav'e hei eaithly fi eight, 
And custom he upon thee with a weight 
IIea^w as fiosl, and deep almost as life ’ 

O joy * that in oui embeib 
Is something that doth h\ c, 

That Natuie jet lemembcis 
W hat w’as so fugitive ’ 

The thought of our past jeais in me dotli biced 

Peipetual benediction not indeed 

Foi that which is most worthy to be blest, 

Delight and hbeity, the simple cieecl 
Of Childhood, whethei busy oi at lesl, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttenng in his bieast 
—Not foi tnese I laise 
The song of thanks and piaise , 

But for those obstinate questionings 
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Of souse niicl out waul things, 
fallings fiom us, \anishings , 

Blank misgi\in|s of a cieatiuc 
Moving about m woilcls not lealizerl. 

High instincts, befoie which oiu moitil natuie 
Did tiemble like a guilty thing suipuzecl 
But for those fiist affections. 

Those shadowy lecollections, 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-hght of all our day, 

Aie ;yet a mastei -light of all oui seeing , 

Uphold us, cheiish, and have powei to make 
Oui noisy yeais seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence tiuths that wake, 

To peiish never , 

Which neithei hstlessness, noi mad endeavoni, 

Noi man noi boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with jo), 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ’ 

Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immoi fcal sea 
Which brought us hither , 

Can in a moment travel thither — 

And see the children spoit uporr the shore, 

And hear the might) waters rolling evermore 

Then, smg >e birds, sing, sing a jojous song ’ 

And let the > oung lambs bound 
As to the labor’s sound ' 

We, in thought, will join youi throng 
\ c that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May * 

What though the radiance which w%as once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can hung back the lioui 
Of splendoui m the grass, of glory in the llowei , 
We will giieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind , 

In the primal s}mpathy 
Which having been must ever be 
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In the soothing thoughts that spung 
Out of human suffciing ^ 

In the faith that looks thiough death, 

In >ears that bung the philosophic mind 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Giom,, 
Foibode not any seveiing of oiu loves ’ 

Yet in niy hcait of heaits I feel \oui might , 

I only have lelmqmsh’d one delight 
To live beneath youi more habitual sway 
I love the biooks which do\Mi then channels fie^ 
Even nioie than when I tripp’d lightly as the> , 

The innocent biightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet , 

The clouds that gathei lound the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouiing fiom an eye 
That hath kept watch o^ei man’s moitality , 
Another lace hath been, and othei palms aie won 
Thanks to the human heait by which we lue, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and feais, 

To me the meanest flowei that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep foi tcais 
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ISIusic, when soft \ oices die, 

Vibiates in the memoi) — 

Odoms, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live w ithm the sense they quicken 

Rose leaves, when the lose is dead, 

Aie heap’d foi the beloved’s bed , 

And so thy thoughts, when Thou ait gone, 
l-.ove itself shall slumbei on 

P B Shaky 
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(i86i — 1891) 


Summaru oj^ Bool Fust 

Tiih Elizabethan Poetiy, as it la rathei vaguely termed, forms 
the substance of this Book, wliioli contains pieces fiom Wyat 
under Henry VIII to Sliakespeaie midway thiongh the 
leigii of James I, and Drummond who earned on the eaily 
manner to a still latei peiiod Theie is heieawule I'ango ol 
style, — fioin simplicity e\messecl in a language luidly yet 
broken in to verse, — through the pastoral fancies and Italian 
conceits of the strictly Elizabethan tune, — to the passionate 
reality of Sliakespeaie yet a geneial iinifoimity of tone pie- 
■vails Few readers can tail to obsei ve the natural sweetness 
of the verse, the single-lieaited stiaiglitfoiwarduess of the 
thoughts — noi less, the limitation of subieet to the many 
phases of one passion, which then chaiacteiwed oui lyiical 
poetn unless vheii, as in especial with Sliakespeaie, the 
‘puiple light of Lo\e’is tempeied by a spirit of stmiiei 
reflection Foi the dulactic ^as 6 of the ceutiuv, although 
lyiical m foi m, yet veiy raiely 1 ises to the peivading emotion, 
the golden cadence, piopei to the lyiic 
It should be obseived that this and the following Smiimaiies 
apply in the 111a 11 to the Collection hue piesonted, in which 
(besides its lestiiction to Lyrical Poetiy) a stiictly lepieseiiU 
ti\e 01 histoiical Anthology has not been aimed at Citat 
c\cellence, in human ait as m human chaiacter, has fioin the 
beginning of things been even moie nuifoim than medioentj , 
by viitue of the closeness of its approach to Natuie —and so 
fai as the standaul of E\c0llenc0 kept m Mew lias been 
attained 111 this volume, a eompaiati\e absence of e\tieiu 6 
or temporary phases 111 style, a siiiiilaiity of tone and inannei, 
viU be found tlnoughout —something neither modern noi 
ancient, but time and speaking to the hcait of man alike 
tluoiighout all ages 
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2 '» v)mt qmcted 

— 1 Home Memnon 8 mother AwaLcn ih« Dattii fioia the 

«ltuk Earth and Ihu clouds \vl» it she is itst n^ Tlu« 
jb 0110 of that limitfd clasb of cailj in\thes %\hich 
inaj heieasonahlj inleriutted as rtprestiiialioiH ol 
iiatuml i»hcn4>mem Auiora lu the old inUhologs is 
mother of Memiion (the East), and ^'ntc ot Tithonus 
(the ai>]«earaiiceb of Jlaithaml fekj’ duiing the last 
horns ol J^ight) She ha\c8hiiu i \u\ inuiU'iig in 
lonewcd \outh, to pieiuie the ij foi Phoebus (the 
Sun), whilst Tithoiiub leiuaiiis in ptipctual old age 
and giajncbs 

" - 1 21 by Peneua* Hiitam Phot bus lined the ^}nlph 

Dajihnc whom he met le the inci Ptnens in the i,ale 
of Tempo L 27 Amj)hion*8 lyte Ho was said to 
ha\e built the walls of Thebes to the sound of his 
music It Zb NigUtUke a dru7ikajd leils Compare 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene S ‘The giey e>ed 
moiu smiles,* Ac — It should be added that three 
lines, which apjieaied hopelessly mispimted, ha\e 
been omitted in this Poem 

1 It Time’s chest in which he is flgumti'velv sup 
jiobcd to lai up past tieabiueb bo in Tioilus, 
Act HI, Scene S, ‘Time hath a walLt at Iun 
bach ’ Ac In the Aieadia, chest is Ub«d to s gn fi 
tomb 

'■» 7 A line 62Ca»uple of the liighw i ought and com cut onal 

EliAabetlnn Pistorabsin, winch it would be uu 
leasonablc to ciitici^e on the ground of the un 
bheplieidlike oi unical cliaiacttr of some images 
suggisted Stanraowas puhaps msuited bj Haak 
Walton 

0 s This beautiful Hue is one of be\Lril rccouied fiom 
the \ei\ I ue Ehz.ibethaa Song books, foi the publi- 
cation of which oiu thanks aie due to 3Vli A H 
Bullen (1887, 188h) 

& 12 One stanza has been hme omitted, in accuulauue 

With the pimciplo noticed in the Fiefaec Similai 
omissions oceui iii a few othei i»ocms The nioic 
souous abbieMation b\ which it has been attempted 
to bring Ciashaw's ‘Wishes’ and Shelley’s *Buga- 
nean Hills,' with one oi two nioie, within the scheme 
ol this selection, is commended with niueli diffidence 
to the ludgment of loaders acquainted with the 
original pieces 

0 1 } Sidney’s poetiy is sniguUily unequal , his shoit life, 

Ins ftequent absoiption in public employment, 
hincleied doubtless the development of lus gtiiius 
His gieat contcinpoiaiy lame, second only, it 
appeals, to Spenser’s, has been hcnco obscuicd 
At times he is he'i\y and even piosa c , Ins 
simplicity IS rude and baic , his veise unmel odious 
Tliese, howe\u, aie the ‘ defects of his meiits ’ In 
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a Cuitaia depth 'ind chi\ali7of feUm'j,—in the laio 
and uuble qualitj of disinteiostedncss (to put it in 
one ^^old),— h# has no snp^iioj, haidly peihaps nn 
equal, amongst oui Poets, and afloi or has do 
SlukesiH*aia'b Sonnets, InsAstri^heland Stella, in the 
Kditm ’fa judgment, ofltei s the most intense and po\v et - 
lul p’cture ot the passion of love m the "vxliole lango 
oi (.1111 pof ti y •—/?»« ftdmfs of years ‘The %ci> 

1 iptuie oflo\e,* sa^s Mi Ruslvin, ‘A loier like 
till, does not belie\a liis mistress can giow old 
01 die * 

2J 10 Readeisnho ImeMs'ted Italy vill he leminded of 
moie thill one p’Ctme tins goigoous Vision of 
B aiity, ernially sublime and pure in its Paiad saieal 
3iatiunlm*sfa Lodge wiote it on a aoyage to ‘the 
islands ot Toieeias and the Cinaims/ and he 
seems to liaie caught, in those southeni s-^as, no 
small poiti on of the qualities wheh marked the 
almost coiit‘inpoiai> Ait of Venice, — the glory and 
the glow of Veionese, Titian, oi Tmtoiet — Fiom the 
same lomance is No 71 a chaiming pictme in the 
puiest stUe of the latei Italian Rmaissance 
The clea) (I 1) is the cijstalline oi outeimost 
heaven ot the okl cosmogiapliv Fot a fair there's 
fauej none H yon dasiie a Beauty, theieis none 
moie beautitul than Rosaline 

11 22 Auotliei giacious lyiic fiom an Elizabethan Song 
hook, flist lopniitod (it is b 0 lie\od) m Mi W 
J Linton’s ‘Raie Poems,’ m 1SS3 
15 21 that fan thonowest that beauty thou own est 
lo 25 Fiom one ot the tluoe Song books ot T Campion, 
ivho appeals to have been author of the woids 
which he sot to music Hismeiit as a lyiical poet 
(lecogni/ed m his own t me, but binco then, foi 
gotten) has been again bi ought to light by Mi 
Uulleii’s taste and leseaich —sweivmq(3t 2) ishifa 
(*oi\jectuie toi ehanginq m the t’\t of 1001 
20 31 the slat Whose worths wnhno%on,alt\on(ihhis height 
he tahen appaiently, Waose stAlar influence is 
imcalculated, although his angulai altitude fro u the 
plane of the afatiolabe or ait ficial homson used by 
astrologeis has been determined 
20 32 Tins lovely song appears, as heio gi\on, in Putten 
ham’s ‘ Aite of English Pocsie,’ 1589 A longir and 
inteiioi foim was published m the ‘Aicadia’ of 
1 590 but Puttenhaiii’s prefatoi y woidii clearly assign 
his version to Sidney’s own authoi ship 
23 37 leel keep coolei by stilling round 
it 30 expense loss 
— 40 pi ease pi ess 

i5 41 Nativity, once in the main of light when a star has 
iisen and enteied on the full sticain of light, — 
another of the astiologmil phiasesno longer familiar 
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CroaUtl 14 nt ihn Wiuiis 

ajtnueuttoaisii * 

WordswuiHi, thiuKm^ VioIiTjU <»f * ‘ \t*uus’ ainl 

flit, *Luciee sud fliu'h of Jsli ikpspjani *bluk« 
sjijaie could not Im^j wnthn au IJpc, ho wouUl 
li i\ o d orj of plothoM of thought ' Th-s piodi^^aldy 
ol natmo is i *\0 iiidiiiod ilH in Ins Honnots Tho 
c ipiOiw S'*!**ctnm hoio k'i'« « ('vhn U tioiii the wealth 
ot the mateiial, loquaed git il*r considt*rat!on than 
any othei poition of the Eddoi’s Usk),— u»nl nns 
nianv that will not 1> ‘ fu]l> ft It ami und**istootl with- 
out some eaine'.tue&s of tinmght on the leaders part 
Blit he isj not likuU to i egiet the 1 iboui 
Jo 4J upon, nmpfisioii qtowtnq eithei, granted m tiior, 
Ol, on the gimvth ot contt*m]»t 

— 43 With the tone of this bemud eoiiipaio ILimlets 

‘Give me that man That is not passions slave’ &c 
Sliakespe‘ue’8 writings show the deepest sensitne- 
iiGss to passion •— hence the attiactiou he fUt lu the 
coutiastmg etteots of apathj 

Jo 14 gmmf^ soiiow Bern ssauce lutlnencps long im- 
peded the utnin ot English pof ts to the chaimmg 
lealisni of this and a iow othei p leins bv Wvat 
Js 4 j Pandion in the lucient table wis lathei to 
Plnlotuel \ 

J<> IT tu the old log* ud it is now P.ulouieh, now Pkicik* 
(the swallow) who suflois v loleiieo liom Teieus Tins 
song has a liscuntou m its calm mtuisity ol 
passion, that ‘sad einiestiiuss and vivid exact- 
ness' winch Caidmil Newnun asciibvS to the 
iiustei pieces ot ancient iioeti y 
U “iO pjoved ai>piovul 

— rd tensmes pidges 

— jJ Evipusite in its eqnabh -balanced ineti ical flow 

3J 53 Judgmgbyits stile, this beautiful example ot old 
snnpliutv and fee bug may, perhaps, be refeiied to 
the earbei yeais of Eltraheth Late forgot lateli 
J5 57 Pi lilted in a little Anthology by Nicholas Bieton, 
1597 It IS, howevei, a stiongei and flnei piece ot 
vvoik than any known to be Ins —St 1 sillp smiplo ; 
dole • giiet, chief chiefly St 3 JOf theie he 
obbcnre Poihaps, if theie be any who speak harshly 
«* of thee, thy pa*n may plead for pity fiom Fate 

Tins poem, with bO and 113, aie each giacofnl 
vaiiations of a long populai theme 
Jo 5S That busy aieher Cupid Desaies used active! v , 
points out — ‘The last line of this poem is a little 
obscured by ttaiisposition Ho means, Do thty call 
luigratefulness thei e a mi tue ? ' (0 Lamb) 

37 59 White Zope suggested, Mi Biillen notes, by a 
passage in Piopeitius (in, 20) descubing >Spints in 
the lowei vvoild 

Vobiscum ost lope, v obi scum candid i Tv i<» 
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iS 01 cypiiis,-->use(l by the ohl wiitcis foi ciape 

\\htthci fumi the Fionch or fi oni the Khml 

wlKiicc it ■wa'#impoiUil in •! ii siiinluit\ 
m sjiellmg to cypieu has, heio and lu MiJtoii's 
Peiiscioso, piobably confused itadeis 

*0 O'? lamage conluscd noise 

11 do ‘IncMisiw aiivthnig like tins fiiiiMal diige,' says 
Chaihs I«iinh, ‘ixccjitthe ditty which leuiiiitls Fci- 
dinuid ot Ills di owned laihei in the Tempest As 
that IS ol the watei, wateiy, so this is of theeaith, 
caitln Both lia\ e that intensenebs of feeling, winch 
stems to lesolve itself into the element which it 
contcinphtes ’ 

43 70 Paitaphiased fiom an Italian madiigal 

Non so conoscer poi 
Se voi le lose, o s’an le rose in vo’ 

44 72 crystal fairness 

4o 73 stare starling 

— 74 This ‘Spousal Veise’was ivntten in hononi of the 

Ladies Bhsaheth and Katheime Sonieiset Nowheie 
hasSponsei moie empliatieally display ed himself as 
the veiy poet of Beauty’’ Tlie Benaissance impulse 
in England is heie seen at its highest and pmest 
The genius of Spensei, like Cliaiicei’s, does itself 
pistice only m poems of some length Hence it is 
impossible to lepiesent it in this volume by other 
pieces of equal meiit, but of impracticable dimen- 
sions And the same applies to such poems as the 
Lover's Lament oi the Ancient Maimer 

4b eni? ailed twisted Feateously elegantly 

45 — - shend shame 

49 — anoblepeei Bobeidi Deveieuv, second Loid Essex, 

then at tlie height of his bnef tnuiuph aftei taking 
Cadiz hence the allusion folloiving to the Pillais of 
Hercules, placed near Gades by ancient legend 

— — Eksa Elizabeth 

50 — twins of Jove the stars Castor and Pollux baldnCj 

belt , the zodiac 

52 79 This ly lie may with veiy high piobabihty’ be assigned 
to Campion, in whose first Book of Aiis it appealed 
(1001) The evidence sometimes quoted asciibmgit 
to Loid Bacon appears to be valueless 


Summary of Boole Second 

This division, embracing generally the latter eighty years of 
the Seventeenth centuiy, contains the close of our Eaily 
poetical style and the commencement of the Modern In 
Diyden we see the first master of the new in Milton, whose 
genius dominates here as Shakespeaie s in the formei book, — 
the crown and consummation of the early penod* Their splen- 

A A 
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did Odes aie fai in advance of any prioi attempts, Spenser’s 
excepted they exhibit that wider apd gimnder i-ange which 
jeais and expeiienceand the struggles of the tune conferred 
on Poetii Our Muses now give expression to political teel- 
ing, to leligioiis thought, to a high philosophic statesinanshix) 
m writeis such as Mai \ ell, Heibeit, and Wotton whilst m 
Mai veil and Milton, a^m, we find noble attempts, hitheito 
rare m our literature, at pure description of nature, destined 
in our own age to be continued and equalled Meanwhile the 
poetry of simple passion, although befoie 1600 often deformed 
by verbal fancies and conceits of thought, and afterwards by 
levity and an aitificial tone, — pioduced in Heirick and Waller 
some charming pieces of more finished art than the Elizabethan 
until m the courtly compliments of Sedley it seems to exhaust 
itself, and lie almost doimant for the hundred years between 
the days of Withei and Suckling and the days of Bums and 
Cowper —That the change from our early stjle to the modern 
brought with it at first a loss of nature and simplicity is un- 
deniable yet the bolder and wider scope which Poetry took 
between 1620 and 1700, and the successful effbrts then made to 
gam greater clearness m expression, in their results have been 
no slight compensation 


PAGE NO 

68 85 1 hushed 

— — 1 S2 tftan obsolete for tlim Pan used here foi the 
Lord of all 

69 — 1 38 co7i8ort Milton’s spelling of this word, here 

and elsewheie, has been followed, as it is uncertain 
whether he used it in the sense of accompanj/tng, or 
simply for conce? t 

61 — 1 21 La? sand Lmwm household gods and spirits 

of lelations dead Flamem (1 24) Roman priests 
That twiGe-hatter’ d god (1 29) Dagon 

62 — 1 6 Ostm, the Egyptian god of Agriculture (here, 

perhaps by confusion with Apis, figured as a Bull), 
T,\as torn to pieces by Typho and embalmed after 
death in a sacied chest This in^tlie, reproduced m 
Syria and Gieece in the legends of Thainmuz, Adonis, 
and perhaps Absji’tns, may have oiiginally signified 
the annual death of the Sun or the Year under the in- 
fluences of the winter daikness Horus, the son of 
Osins, as the New Year, in his tum ovei comes Typho 
L 8 unshower'd grass as wateied by the Nile only 
L 33 youngest’teemed last-bom Bnght-hamess'd 
(1 87)armomed 

64 87 The Late Massacre the Vaudois persecution, earned 
on in 1655 by the Duke of Savoy No more mighty 
Sonnet than tins * collect m verse,' as it has been 
justly named, probably can be found in any language 
Readers should observe that it is constiucted on the 
original Italian or Provengal model This form, in a 
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language sucli as ouis, notaffluent in ihyine, piesents 
great difficulties , the ihjmes aie apt to be foiced, oi 
the substance toinmonplace But, when successftillj 
handled, it has a unity and a beauty of effect which 
place the stnct Sonnet above the less compact and 
less lyiical sj stems adopted by Shakespeare, Sidney, 
Spenser, and other Elizabethan poets 

65 88 Cioniwell letuined ftom Ireland in 1650, and Mai veil 
piobably wrote his lines soon aftei, whilst living at 
Nunappletoii in the Faiifax household It is hence 
not sui prising tliat(st 21 — 24) he should have been 
deceived by Cl oni well’s piofessed submissiveness to 
the Parliament which, when it declined to register 
Ins decrees, he expelled by aimed violence — one 
despotism, by natuial law, replacmg anothei The 
poet’s insight lias, howevei, truly prophesied that 
result in his last two lines 

This Ode, beyond doubt one of the finest in our lan- 
guage, and moie in Milton's style than has been 
leached by any otliei poet, is occasionally obscure 
firom imitation of the condensed Latin syntax. The 
meaning of st 5 is ‘iivaliy or hostihty aie the same 
to a lofty spint, and limitation more hateful than op- 
position ’ The allusion m st II is to the old physical 
doctrines of the non-evistence of a vacuum and the 
impenetrability of matter — ^in st 17 to the omen 
traditionally connected witli the foundation of the 
Capitol at Borne — -/orced, fated The ancient belief 
that ceitain years in life complete natuml peiiods 
and are hence peculiaily exposed to death, is intro- 
duced in st 26 by the woid Glimactei ic 

68 89 Lycidaa The pel son heie lamented is Milton’s col- 

lege conteinpoiaiy, Edwaid King, drowned in 1637 
whilst ciossing fioin Chestei to Ireland 
Strict Pastoral Poctiywas first wiitten oi perfected 
by the Donan Greeks settled in Sicily but the con- 
ventional use of it, exhibited moie magnificently in 
Lycidaa than in any othei pastoral, is apparently of 
Roman oiigin Milton, employing the noble iree- 
dom of a gieat artist, has heie united ancient mytho- 
logy, with what may be called the modem mythology 
of Camus and Sunt Petei,— to direct Chiistian 
images Yet the iioem, if it gams in historical in- 
terest, sufieis in poetry by the harsh intiusion of the 
writer’s naiTow and violent theological politics — 
The metrical structure of this glorious elegy is pai-tly 
derived fiom Italian models 

69 — 1 11 Slaters of the sacied well the Muses, said to 

frequent the Pierian Spnng at the foot of Moimt 
Olympus 

70 — 1 10 Mona Anglesea, called by the Welsh poets, the 

Dark Island, from its dense forests Leva (1 11) the 
Dee a nver which may have derived its magical 

A A 2 
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chaiacter fiom Celtic tiaditions it ■was long the 
boundaij of Ihiion and EiiLjlish —These phots au 
mil orluc( tl, as being lit ii iie oi theslnpwuek 

Orpheus (1 14) lb toil! to pieces bj Tlnncnn women 
AmaiiiUis uulNeaeta(l 2t, ‘2 j) names used heie foi 
the love-idols ot poets is Da»ioet«8 pi evionsh toi i 
shtpheid L i\ thehlind Futy Atio^ios, hibled to 
cut the tlnead of life 

71 S9 Aiethuse (1 1) and JMmems R<m1iui and liabaii 

vvateis heie alluded to as lejnestiitiiig the pistol il 
poetiy of Theoeiitns and Veigl L 4 oat pipe, 
used heie like Collins’ oatni stop 1 1, No lsi>, toi 
Song L \2 Hippotades Veoliis, god of the IViiids 
Fanopety lj)a]Seind Celt unn urns of locil deities 
in the Hellenic ni>tholog\ lendti soiiit fcatuie in the 
natiiial landbcape, winch the Gieeks studied and 
aiialjbed with then usual unequalled iiivght and 
feeling Pampe seems to expiess the boundlessness 
of the ocean-horizon when seen fioin a hciglit, as 
compaied with the limited sk>-liiie of the land in 
hilly countiics such as Gieece 01 Asia Minor Camus 
(1 19) the Cam put foi King s Univ eisity The san- 
(putne fiotoer (1 22) the Hyacinth of the ancients 
piobably oui Ins The Pilot (1 25) Saint Petei, 
tiguiativcly introduced as the head of the Chinch on 
eaith, tofoietell ‘the luin of oiu coiiupted cleigv,’ 
as Milton legaided them, ‘then in then heighth’ 
unclei Laud’s pi imacy 

72 — 11 scrannel scieechnig, appaientlv Milton’s coin- 

age (Masson) L 5 the wolf the Fuiitans of the 
time weie excited to alaim and peisecuiion by a few 
conveisioiis to Roman Catholicism which had lecently 
occm red Alpheus (1 0) a sti earn in Southei n Gieece, 
supposed to flow undeiseas to join the Aiethuse 
Swart star (1 15) the Hog-stai , called s wai thy because 
its heliacal using in ancient times occiiued soon attei 
imdsunnuer 1 19 rathe eaily L 36 moist twios 
either teaiful pia)eis, 01 pia>ei8 for one at sea 
Bellerus (1 37) a giant, appaitntly citated heio by 
Milton to peisomfy Bcleimm, the ancient title ot the 
Land’s End The gnat Vision — tlie stoiy was that 
the Aichaugel Michael had aiipeaied on the lock by 
Maiazion m Mount’s Bay which beais his name 
Milton calls on him to turn his ejes fiom the south 
homewaid, and to pity L^cidas, if Ins body has 
diifted into the tioubled waters off the Land’s End 
Fmistene being the land due south ot Maia/ion, two 
places in that district (then thiough oni tiade with 
Corunna piobably less unlamiliai to English ears), 
aie named , — Namaneos now Mujio m Galu a, Bayona 
north of the Minho, or peihaps a foi tilled lock (one 
of the Gies Islands) not unlike Saint Michael’s Blount, 
at the entiance of Vigo Bay 
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73 89 1 6 or/> lays of golden light Done lay (1 25) 
Sicilian, pastQial 

75 93 TJie aamult was an attack on London expected in 
1042, when the tioops of Chailes I reached Bront- 
foid ‘ Wi itten on his door ’ was in the original title 
of this sonnet Milton was then living in Aldersgate 
Stieet 

The Emathmn Conqueror Wlicn Thches was de- 
stiojed (b c 335) and the citizens massacred by 
thousands, Alexander ordeied the house of Pindar 
to be spai ed 

7 — 3 2, the repeated an Of sad Blectra's poet Plutarch 

has a tale that when the Spaitan confederacy in 404 
B c took Athens, a pioposal to demolish it was 
rejected thiough the effect pioduced on the coin- 
mandeis by lioaimg part of a choius fiom the Eleetra 
of Euiipides sung at a feast Theie is howevei no 
appaient congruity between the lines quoted (167, 
Ibb Ed Dindoif) and the lesiilt asciibed to them 
— 93 A fine example of a peculiai class of Poetry , — ^tliat 
wntten by thoughtful men who practised this Ait 
but little Jeieiuy Tayloi, Bishop Beihelej, Di 
Johnson, Lord Macaulay, liave left siniilai speci- 
niens 

78 93 These beautiful veises should be compaied with 
Wordswoi til’s gi eat Ode on Immortality and a copy 
of Vaughan s ^tly laie little volume appeals m the 
list of Words vvoith s llhlal^ — In imaginative in- 
tensity, Vaughan stands beside his contemporary 
Man oil 

70 09 Favonius the spi ing wind 

80 100 Themis the goddess of justice Skinner was 
giandson by his motliei to Sii E Coke —hence, 
as pointed out by Mi Keightley, Milton’s allusion 
to the tench L 8 Sweden was then at war with 
Poland, and Fiance with the Spanish Netheilands 
82 103 1 2S Sydnaean showeis eithei m allusion to the 
convex sainons in the ‘Arcadia,’ or to S dney himself 
as a model of *gentlcnc'-s ’ in su i t *’ id demeanoui 
85 105 Ddicato humoui, < U 1 1 ' u 'o thought, at 

once simple and subtle It is lull of conceit ami 
pandox, hut these aio imagiiiatno, not as ivith most 
of oui Seventeenth Centuiy pods, intellectual onb 
88 110 Elisabeth of Bohemia Diughtei to Janies I, and 
aucostoi ol Sophia of Ilancuci These lines aio a 
fine specimen of gallant and courtly compliment 
80 111 Lady M Ley was daughtoi to Sii J Lty, afterwaids 
Eail of Mailboiongh, who died Maicli, 1620, coin- 
c.dontly with the dissolution of the thud Paihament 
of Chalks’ reign Hence Milton poelicallj compares 
his death to that of the Oiatoi Isocmtos of Athens, 
aftei Philip's victory m 328 b c 
03 118 A masterpiece of humour, grace, and gentle feeling, 
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all, with Hcnick’s unfailing aft, kept precisely 
within the peculiar key whuji he chose,— or Nature 
foi him, — 111 his Pastorals 2 the pod unshorn 
Imbeibis Apollo St 2 beads prayeis 
<)0 123 With better taste, and less difTuseness, Quarles 
might (one would think) have retained moie of that 
high place which he held m iiopular estimate among 
his conteniporaiies 

99 127 From Prison to which his active support of Charles 
I twice bi ought the Ingh-spinted writer L 7 
Gods thus in the original , Lovelace, in his fanciful 
way, making here a mythological allusion StrdSj 
commonly substituted, is without authority St 3, 
1 1 committed to prison 
100 128 St 2 1. 4 hlue^pod Neptune 

104 133 Waly waly an exclamation of sorrow, the root and 

the pronunciation of which are preserved m the wmrd 
caterwaul Brae^ hillside burn, brook bush. 
adorn Saint Anton*s Well below Arthur's Seat 
by Edmbui^h Cramasie, crimson 

105 134 This b'^autiftil example of early simplicity is found 

in a Song-book of 1620 

106 185 burd, maiden 

107 180 eorbtes, crows fail, turf hausSt neck iheeh, thatch 

—If not in their origin, m their present foim this, 
with the piecedmg poem and 183, appear due to the 
Seventeenth Century, and have therefore been placed 
m Book II 

108 137 The poetical and the prosaic, after Cowley’s fashion, 

blend curiously in this deeply-felt elegy 

112 141 Peihaps no poem m this collection is more delicately 

fancied, more exquisitely finished By placing his 
desciiption of the Fawn m a young gill’s mouth, 
Maiwell has, as it wore, legitimated that abundance 
of ‘imaginative hyperbole' to which he is alwa'^s 
partial he makes us feel it natuml that a maiden’s 
favourite should be whiter than milk, sv ecter than 
sugar—* lilies without, roses within ’ The poet’s 
imagination is lustifled m its seeming oxtra\agance 
Iw the intensity and unit> with which it iinests his 
pictuie 

113 142 The lemark quoted in the note to No 65 applies 

equally to these truly wonderful verses Mai veil hei c 
throws himself into the veiy soul of the Garden with 
the imaginative intensity of Shelley in his 
Wind —This poem appears also as a tmnslation in 
Marvell's works The most stuking veises in it, 
here quoted as the book is rare, answei more 01 less 
to stanzas 2 and 6 — 

Alma Quies, teneo te < et te, germana Quietjs, 
Simplicitas * VOS ergo dm per templa, per urbes 
Quaesivi, regum perque alta palatia, frustia 
Sed VOS hortonun per opaea silentia, longe 
Celarunt plantae vindes, et concolor umbra 
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115 14S St 8 tuUxee nosegays St 4 ixlly simple 

UAlUqro and ^ I^cmei oso It is a stnlcing proof of 
Milton’s astoHishing power, that these, the earliest 
great Lyrics of the Landscape in onr language, 
should still remain supieme in their style for 
range, variety, and melodious beauty The Bright 
and the Thoughtful aspects of Ifature and of Life 
are their subjects but each is preceded by a 
mythological introduction m a mixed Classical and 
Italian manner —With that of L* Allegro may be com- 
pared a similar mythe in the first Section of the first 
Book of S Marmion’s graceftil Cumd md JPsycke, 
16 Sr 

116 144 The momtain-nym'pTi , compare Wordsworth’s Sonnet, 

No 254 L 88 is in apposition to the preceding, by 
a syntactical license not uncommon with Milton 

118 — 1 14 Cynosure, the Pole Star Corydon, Thyrsis, 

(Sec Shepherd names fiom the old Idylls BebecJc 
(1 28) an elementary form of violin 

119 — 1 24 Jonson’a learned sock His comedies aie deeply 

coloured by classical study L 28 Lydian airs 
used here to express a light and festive style of 
ancient music The ‘ Lydian Mode,’ one of the seven 
original Greek Scales, is nearly identical with oui 
‘Majoi’ 

120 145 1 3 bestead avail L 19 starred EtJiiop queen 

Cassiopeia, the legendary Queen of Ethiopia, and 
ttience translated amongst the constellations 

121 — Cynthia the Moon Milton seems heie to have 

transferred to her chariot the dragons anciently 
assigned to Demeter and to Medea 

122 — Sernies, called Tiismegistus, a mystical writer of the 

Neo Platonist school L 27 Thebes, &c subjects 
of Athenian Tragedy BusTtnn*d H 30) tragic, in 
opposition to sock above L 32 Musaeus a poet m 
Mythology L 87 him that left half told Chaucer 
in his incomplete ‘ Squne’s Tale ’ 

123 — great bards Aiiosto, Tasso, and Spenser, are heie 

presumably intended L 9 frounced cmled The 
Attic Boy (I 10)Cephalus 

124 146 Emigrants supposed to be dnven towaids America 

by the government of Cliailes I 

125 — 1 9, 10 But apples, Ac A fine example of Marvell’s 

imaginative hyperbole 
— 147 16 concent * harmony 

128 149 Alyiicof a strange, fanciful, yet solemn beauty — 

Cowley’s style intensified by the mysticism of Henry 
Moie— St monument the World 

129 151 Entitled ‘A Song m Honour of St Cecilia’s Day 

1697 ’ 
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It IS more difficult to characterize the English Poetry of the 
Eighteenth century than that of any othei Foi it \i.is an age 
notonlj of siiontaneons tiansition, hut of hold expuinunt 
it includes not only such absolute contrasts as d stinguish 
the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ from the ‘Paiish Register,’ hut such 
\ast conteinpoianeous diffeiences as lie between Pope and 
Collins, Bums and Cowpei Yet we may cleaily tiace three 
leading moods or tendencies —the aspects of couitly or 
educated life lepiesented b'v Pope and earned to exhaustion 
by his followers , the poetiy of Natuie and of Man, viewed 
thioi.gh a culti\ated, and at the same time an impassioned 
fiame of mind by Collins and Giay — lastly, the stud^ of viv d 
and simple naiiative, including natuial dosciiption, begun by 
Gay and Thomson, puisucd by Bums and othei s in the 
noith, and established in England by Goldsmith, Peier, 
Ciabbe, and Cowpei Gieat aaiieties in stjle accompanied 
these duel sit’ 6S m aim poets could not always distinguish 
the luannoi suitable for subiects so far apait and the union 
of conaentional and of common language, exhibited most con- 
spicuously by Bums, has given a tone to the poetiy of that 
centurj which is better explained by lefeienco to its h stoiical 
origin than by naming it aitificial Theie is, again, a noble- 
ness of thought, a couiageous ami at high and, m a strict 
sense manly, excellence m many of the wi iters — ^nor can that 
period be justly teimed tame and wanting in ougmalitr, 
which pioduced pooms such as Pope’s Satiies, Graj’s Odea 
aud Elegy, the ballads of Gay and Caiej, the songs of Bums 
and Cowpei In truth Poetiy at this, as at all times, was 
amoio 01 less unconscious minor of the genms of the age 
and < the many comi»lex causes which made the Eighteenth 
century the turning time m modem European civilization aie 
also more oi less leflected m its veise An intelligent leader 
will find the influence of Newton as marhedlv in the poems of 
Pope, as of Elizabeth in the plajs of Shahespraie On 
this gieat subject, however, these indications must lieie be 
suflicient 


PAGE NO 

134 158 We have no poet moi e raaiked by rapture, by the 
ecstasy which Plato held the note of genuine inspira- 
tion, than Collms Yet but twice or tlirico do his 
lyncs leach that simplicity, that smeeiam sainontB 
Mtici gratiam to which this ode testifies his enthu- 
siastic devotion llis st-ylc, as his fiieiul Di 
Johnson tiuly remarks, was obsemc, lus diction 
often haish and nnskiltully labouied , he stiugglcs 
nobly a^mst the naiiow, aitificial mannci of lus ago, 
but his too scanty yeais did not allow him to reach 
perfect mastery 
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St 8 Eyhla near Syracuse JECer •tilme wee 
tlio niglitiiigi^e, ‘ for which Sophocles seems to have 
entei tamed a"ieculiar fondness ' , Collins heie lefers 
to the famous chorus in the Oedipus at Colonus 
St 4 Ceplmus the ‘ittearn enciicling Athens on the 
north and west, passing Colonus St 6 stay'd to 
^ing stared her song when Imperial tiiannywas 
established at Borne St 7 lefeis to the Italian 
ainomist poetiy of the Renaissance In Collins’ 
day, Dante was almost unknown in England St 
8 meeting soul which mores sympathetically to 
wards Simplicity as she comes to inspii e the poet 
St 9 Of these Taste and Grenms 
The Bald In 1757, when this splendid ode was 
completed, so reiy little had been punted, whothei 
m Wales or in England, m regaid to Welsh poetiy, 
that it IS hard to discovei whence Gray dicw his 
Cymric allusions The fabled massacie of the Baids 
(shown to be wholly groundless m Stephens’ Litera- 
ture of the Kyimy) appears flist in the family histoiy 
of Sir John Wj nn of Gwydir (cir 1600), not published 
till 1773 , hut the story seems to have passed in MS 
to Carte's History, whence it may have been taken 
by Gray The leferences to high-horn Hoel and soft 
Llewellyn, to Cadwallo and Urien, may, similarly, 
have been doiived fiom the 'Specimens’ of earl> 
Welsh poetiy, by the Rev E E\ans — as, although 
not published till 1764, the MS , we learn fi om 
a letter to Di Whaiton, was in Gray’s hands bv 
July 17oO, and may have leached him by 1757 It 
IS, howevci, doubtful whethei Giay (of whose ac- 
quaintance with Welsh we have no evidence) must 
not have been also aided by some Welsh scholai He 
IS one of the poets least l]ke''y to ep ^he+s at 

random ‘ soft ’ 01 gentle is •' ( p 1 1 1 ^ibai ca 

and specially given to Llewelyn in contemporaiy 
Welsh poetiy, and is hence hcie used with particular 
propriety Yet, without such assistance as w e hav 0 
suggested, Giay could haidly have selected the 
epithet, although applied to the King (p 141-3) 
among a crowd of others, in Llygad Gwr's Ode, 
piinttd by Evans —Aftei lamenting his comiades 
(st 2, 3) the Bard prophesies the fate of Edwaid II, 
and the conquests of Edward HI (4) his death and 
that of the Black Pimce (5) of Richard II, with 
the wais of Yoik and Lancaster, the murder of 
Ileniy VI (the meeJe usurper), and of Edwaid V and 
Ins brother (6) He turns to the gloiy and pios- 
pciity following the accession of the Tudois (7), 
tlnongh Elizabeth’s ieign(8) and concludes with a 
\ ihion of the poetiy of Shakespeai-e and Milton 

140 159 1 13 GZo'st^r Gilbeitde Glaie, son-m-law to Edwaid 
Mortimer, one of the Lords Marchers of Wales 
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141 159 JB[igh~bom Soel, soft Llewellyn (1 15) , the Dissertatto 

de JBardts of E^ans names the^rst as son to the King 
Owam Gwynedd Llewelyn, last King of North 
Wales, "was murdeied 1282 L 16 Cadwallo Cad- 
■nallon (died 631) and Uuen Rheged (early kings of 
Gw'ynedd and Cumbria respectively) are mentioned 
by Evans (p 78) as bards none of whose poetiy is ex- 
tant L 20 Modred Evans supplies no data for this 
name, winch Gray (it has been supposed) uses for 
Merlin (Myrddm Wjllt), held prophet as well as 
poet —The Italicized lines mark where the Bard’s 
song is joined by that of his predecessors depai ted 
L 22 Arvon the shores of Carnarvonshire opposite 
Anglesey Whether intentionally or through ig- 
norance of the leal dates, Gray here seems to 
represent the Bard as speaking of these poets, 
all of earlier days, Llewelyn excepted, as his own 
contemporaries at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury 

Gray, whose penetrating and powerful genius ren- 
dered him in many ways an initiator in advance of 
his age, IS piobably the first of our poets who made 
some acquaintance with the rich and admiiable poetry 
in which Wales from the Sixth Century has been 
fertile,— befoie and since his time so baibaiously 
neglected, not in England only Hence it has been 
thought worth while here to enter into a little detail 
upon his Cymne allusions 

142 — 1 5 She~wolf Isabel of France, adulterous Queen of 

Edward II — L 35 Towers of Julius the Towei of 
I.ondon, built in pait, according to tradition, by 
Julius Caesar 

143 — 12 bristled hoar the badge of Richaid III L 7 

Half of thy heart Queen Eleanor died soon after the 
conquest of Wales L Arthur Henry VII named 
his eldest son thus, in defeience to native feeling and 
stoiy 

144 161 The Highlanders called the battle of Culloden, 

Drumossie 

145 162 lilting, singing blithely loaning, broad lane hughts, 

pens scorning, rallying dowie, di eary daffin* and 
ra56m’,joking and chatting milkpail shear- 

tng, reaping ' bemdsters, sheaf-bmdei s lyart, grizzled 
runleUdf wrinkled fieeching, coaxing gloaming, twi- 
light bogie, ghost dool, sonow 

147 164 The Editor has found no authoiitative text of this 
poem, to his mind supenoi to any other of its class 
in melody and pathos Part is probably not latei 
than the seventeenth centuiy in other stanzas a 
more modem hand, much resembling Scott’s, is 
traceable Logan’s poem (168) exhibits a knowledge 
rather of the old legend than of the old verses — 
Heehi, promised , the obsolete hight mavis^ thrush 
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tZla, every lavWoclj lark haugha, valley-meadows 
twined, part^ from manow, mate syne, then 

148 165 The Royal George, of 108 guns, whilst undergoing a 
partial caieening at Spithead, was oveiset about 10 
A M Aug 29, 1782 The total loss was believed to be 
nearly 1000 souls — This little poem might be called 
one of our tnal-pieces, in regard to taste Thereadez 
who feels the vigour of description and the force of 
pathos underlying Oowper's baze and truly Greek 
simplicity of phzase, may assure himself se mlde 
profecme in poetry 

151 167 A little masterpiece in a very difficult style Catullus 
himself could hardly have bettered it In grace, 
tendeiness, simplicity, and humour, it is worthy of 
the Ancients and even more so, from the complete- 
ness and unity of the picture presented 

155 172 Perhaps no wntei who has given such strong proofs 

of the poetic nature has left less satisfactory 
poetry than Thomson Yet this song, with ‘Rule 
Britannia' and a few others, must make us regret 
that he did not more seriously apply himself to lyrical 
writing 

156 174 With what insight and tenderness, yet in how few 

words, has this painier-poet here himself told Love's 
Secret I 

157 177 1 1 Aeolian lyre tlie Greeks ascribed the ongm of 

their Lyiical Poetiy to the Colonies of Aeolis in As a 
Minoi 

168 — Tliracia's hills (1 9) supposed a favourite lesoit of 
Mais Feather'd Icing (1 13) the Eagle of Jupitei, 
admirably described by Pmdai in a passage here 
imitated by Gray Idalia (I 19) m Cyprus, wheie 
Cytkerea (Venus) was especially worshipped 

159 — 1 QJSypeiion the Sun St 6-~8 allude to the Poets 

of the Islands and Mainland of Greece, to those of 
Rome and of England 

160 — 1 27 Theban Eagle Pmdar 

163 178 1 5 chaste eyed Queen Diana 

164 179 From that wild rhapsody of mingled grandem, ten- 

derness and obscuiity, that ‘medley between inspiia- 
tion and possession,' which poor Smart is believed to 
have wiitten whilst m confinement for madness 

105 181 the dreadful light of life and experience 

166 182 Attic warbler the nightingale 

168 184 sleek flittering flight laith, 

loth potiZe, ploughstafif aohpZfis, at times adatmen- 
icifccr, a coin-ear now and Ihen tkrave, shock lave, 
rest fogqage, aftergrass smll, biting but hald 
without dwelling-place thole, heai cranreueh, hoai- 
frost thy lane, alone agUy, off the light line, 
awiy 

175 188 stoui e, dust-storm , hraw, smait 

176 189 seaith, hurt tent, guard steer, molest 
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177 191 diumlie, inMdy SirL, birch 

178 192 greets cry dauma, due not cnn haidU c\ist 

a poem moie truly tiagic in die Inghobt sense tlian 
th s noi, peihaps, Sai»i)Iio e\cepted, Ins 'in’v Poetess 
equalled it 

ISO 193 /OM, meni; vrith dimk coosf, earned 7inco <f7i€igk, 
^elyplOlld gait, foiced aside Aihacraig, 

a lock in the Fiith of Chde giat hu ecn hhc’tt, 
cued till Ins eyes ucie 1 denied loitpui^ leaping 
hnv, waterfall satr, soie sinoor’d, sinotlicird 

crouse and eanty^ Idithe and ga-v 

181 194 Bums pistly named this ‘ one of the most beautiful 

songs in the Scots 01 anrotl ci laii^n iqc ' One staii/a, 
intcipolited by Beattie* is hcie oniilltd — it coiita 11 s 
tno good lines, but is out ot li unions nith tie 
oijgiiial poem little cap inobabli altcicd 

fiom iegmfiette tfiraw, twibt callei, hosh 

182 195 Bums himself, despite two attempts, failed to in - 

pro\e this little absolute mastei piece of music, ten- 
derness, and simphciti this ‘ Eomance of a life ’ in 
eight lines —JE?€ j I t sti’ctlj, scaled uneasy 

183 190 airiSf quaiteis row, loll shaw, small ^\ood lu a hol- 

low, spinney %now€% knolls 

184 197 JO, erteetheart &mit, smooth j’oie, head 
— 19vS leal, faithful St 3 fain, happy 

185 199 Henry VI founded Eton 

188 200 Wiittenm 1773, tow aids the bcginn.ng of Cowpoi’s 
second attack of inclancholj 111 idniss— a time win n 
he altogethei gaic uji pin^i, si\ mg, * Poi him to im 
ploio nieicj would onlj angii Gorl the moic’ \<t 
had he gi\en it ui> when sane, it would ha\e bun 
‘ nnioi insama * 

191 203 The Editor would venture to class m the aeu Inst 
lank th s Sonnet, which, with 201 , iccoids Ooupii s 
gratitude to the Lady whose allcdit)n ite caio loi 
nniij yeais gave what sw'cetnoss he could (uim loa 
life ladically WTretehed Petrarch’s sonnets haie a 
inoie etheieal grace and amoie jitifict hiiish , hliaUt 
siitaie’s moie passion, Miltons stind supiemo 111 
statclmchs , Woidswoiths in depth md dtllea(^ 
But Cow pel 8 unites with an cvpiisitoness in the 
turn of thought which the ancients would ha^ < talh d 
Iiony, an intensity of pathetic tondeiness pt euliai to 
Ills loving and ingenuous n ituie — Tht 1 1 is min h m in 
iieiism, much that is unimportant 01 ot now < \h msti d 
interest in his poems but wluie ho is gieat, il is 
with that elemental y gieatness which usts on the 
most umvei!»al human leelmgs Cow pt ns om higlii st 
master in simple pathos 

193 205 Cow pel s last oiigmal iioem, founded i.i>on a stoiy 
told m Anson’s ‘Voyages’ It was wuttea Maicli 
1799 , he died in next 3 eai’s Apiil 

196 206 Very little except lus name appeals lecovemhle with 
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legaid to the authoi of this tiiily noble poem, which 
ippeaicd 111 the ‘ Scripsci apologia, 01 Colllns’Doggeiol 
Dish of All Jiluts,* with thiee 01 fom othei pieces of 
iiieiit, Biiniingham, 1804 — Eveilastmci used with 
side illusion to a cloth so named, at the time when 
Collins wrote 


Simmaiy of Bool. Fomtli 

It pioves sufficiently the lavish wealth of our own ago in 
Poetic, that the pieces which, without conscious depaituie 
fioin the standaid of Ex.celleiice, lender this Book by fai the 
longest, weie with very few exceptions composed during the 
fiist thiity jeais of the Nineteenth centuiy Exhaustive 
leasons can haidly be given foi the stiangely sudden appeal - 
ance of individual genius that, however, which assigns the 
sjilendid national achievements of oui recent poetiy to an im- 
pulse fiom the Prance of the fiist Bepublic and Empiie is in- 
adequate The 111 st Piencli Revolution was rathei one result, — 
the most conspicuous, indeed, yet itself m great measuie 
essentially letrogressive,— -of that wider and more potent spii it 
which through enquiry and attempt, through stiength and 
weakness, siieeps mankind lound the ciioles (not, as some 
too confidently argue, of Ad\aiice, but) of gradual Ti*ans- 
forniation and it is to this that we must tiace the liteiatiiie 
of Modem Em ope But, without attempting discussion 
on the motive causes of Scott, Woidswoith, Shellev, and 
others, we may obseive that these Poets cained to further 
peifection the latei tendencies of the Century preceding, in 
simplicity of nariative, leveienco for human Passion and 
Chaiactei m every spheie, and lo\e of Natuie foi heiself — 
that, whilst maintaining on the whole the advances in ait made 
since the Restoration, they lenewed the half-foi gotten melody 
and depth of tone winch maiked the best Elizabethan writeis 
—that, lastly, to what w^as thus inherited they added a iich- 
ness in language and a vaiiety in metre, a force and file m 
nanative a tenderness and bloom in feeling, an insight into 
the finer passages of the Soul and the innei meanings of the 
landscape, a large! sense of Humanity, — ^liitherto scaicely at- 
tained, and pei haps unattainable even by piedecessois of not 
inferior individual genius In a woid, the Nation which, after 
the Greeks m their glory, may faiily claim that during six 
centuiies it has proved itself the most iiehly gifted of all 
nations for Poetry, expiessecl in these men the highest stiength 
and prodigality of its natuie They mtcipreted tlie age to 
itself— hence the many phases of thought and style they pre- 
sent —to sympathize with each, fervently and impartially, 
without feai and without fancifulness, is no doubtful step m 
the higher education of the soul For puiity m taste is abso- 
lutely proportionate to strength— and when once the mmd has 
raised itself to giasp and to delight in excellence, those who 
love most will be found to loi'e most wisely 
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But the gallery which this Book olfera to the joailer will a ♦! 
him moie than any pic'hcc It i» a royal Palace of Poein 
which ho IS invited to enter § 

Adpaiet doimm mt«s, ct atna longa patesenni— 

though it IS, imlee<l, to the sjinpatlietic eje otilj that its 
treasuies will ho visible 


197 20h This boantifnl hric, printed in 17S3, seems to antici- 
pate in its imaginative mubicih&tretmn to oui gi'eat 
eailj age of song, which in Blake’s own lifetime was 
to pro\ e,— how gloriously » that the English Muses 
had resumed then ‘ ancient melody ’ —Keats, Shelley, 
BjTon,— he o\erli\ed them all 

199 210 stout Cortez History would here suggest Balhda 
(AT) It may be noticed, that to find in Chapman’s 
Homer tiio * pure serene ’of the original, the readci 
must bring with hfm the imagination of the youthful 
poet , — he must be ‘ a Greek himself,' as Shelley finely 
said of Keats 

202 212 The most tendei and tiue of Byron’s smaller poems 

208 213 This poem exemplifies the peculiai skill with which 
Scott employs proper names —a laiely misleading 
sign of true poetical genius 

213 226 Simple as Xmey Gray seems, a mere nairative of 
what ‘has been, and may be again,' jet eveiy touch 
in the child’s pictuie is marked by the deepest and 
purest ideal charactei Hence, pathetic as the situa- 
tion IS, this IS not stiictly a imthetic poem, such as 
Wordswoith gives us m 221, Lamb in 2b i, and Scott 
m his Mmd of Neidyatli^ — ‘almost moie pathetic,’ 
as Tennyson once lemaiked, ‘than a man lias the 
right to be ’ And Lyte’s lovely stanzas (224) suggest, 
pel haps, the same lemaik 

222 235 In this and m othei instances the addition (or the 
change) of a Title has been iisked, ui hope that the aim 
of the piece following maybe grasped moie cleaily 
and immediately 

228 242 This beautiful Sonnet was the last word of a youth, 
in whom, if the fulfilment may cvei safely be pio- 
phesied nom the promise, England lost one of the 
most rarely gifted in the long roll of her poets 
Shakespeare and Milton, had tlieir lives been close<l 
at twenty-five, would (so far as we know) have left 
poems of less excellence and hope than tlie jouth 
who, from the petty school and the London suigeiy, 
passed at once to a place with them of ‘high col- 
lateral glory ’ 

280 245 It IS impossible not to legiet that Moore has written 
so little m this sweet and genuinely national stvle 

231 246 A masteily example of Byron’s command of stiong 
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tlxoufflit and close leasonmg in veise —as the next is 
ecLually cliai'aoteristie of Shelley’s wayward intensitj’’ 

240 258 Bonmvard, gJGenevese, was imprisoned hy the Duke 

of Savoy m ChiUon on the lake of Geneva for his 
courageous defence of his countiy against the tyrannj 
with which Piedmont thieatened it duung the fiist 
half of the Seventeenth century —This noble Sonnet 
IS worthy to stand near Milton's on the Vaudois 
massacre 

241 254 Switzerland was usurped by the French under Napo- 

leon in 1800 Venice m 1797 (255) 

243 259 This battle was fought Dec 2, 1800, between the 
Austrians under Aichduke John ana the Frencli 
under Moreau, in a forest near Munich Sohen 
Linden means Sigh Limetreee 

247 202 After the capture of Madrid by Napoleon, Sir J 
Mooie retreated before Soult and Ney to Corunna, 
and was killed whilst covermg the embarkation of 
his troops 

257 272 The Mermaid was the clubhouse of Sliakespeare, 

Ben Jonson, and other choice spints of that age 

258 278 Mame Maiy— Scott has given us nothing more 

complete and lovely tlian this little song, which 
unites simplicity and dramatic power to a wild-wood 
music of the rarest quality. No moral is drawn, far 
less any conscious analysis of feeling attempted — 
the pathetic meaning is left to be suggested by the 
mere presentment of the situation A naiTow criti- 
cism has often named this, which may be called the 
Homeric manner, superficial, from its appaieiit 
simple facility, but flistrate excellence init is in 
truth one of the least common tnumphs of Poetry — 
This style should be compared with what is not less 
perfect in its way, the seaichmg out of inner feeling, 
the expression of hidden meanings, the levelation of 
the heart of Nature and of the Soul within the Soul, 
—the analytical method, m short,— most completely 
repiesented by Woids worth and by Shelley 

268 277 Wolfe resembled Keats, not only in his early death 
by consumption and the fluent freshness of his 
poetical style, but m beauty of character —brave, 
tender, energetic, unselfish, modest Is it fanciful 
to find some leflex of these qualities in the Bwial 
aufl Mary * Out of the abundance of the heart 

264 278 eorrei covert on a hillside Cumber trouble 

266 280 This book has not a few poems of greater powei and 
more perfect execution tlian Agues and the extract 
which we have ventured to make from the deep- 
heai*ted author's Sad Thoughts (No 224) But none 
are moie emphatically maiked by the note of ex- 
qmsiteness 

266 281 st 3 ttic7i island 

270 283 Fi om Poetry for Children (1809), bv Charles and Mary 
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Lamb This tendci and 01 ml 1 i < b p t oo '.eenis 
deaily toieveal the MOi\ ol i p 1 iMi ji.ii ,il and 
ifflicted sistn, who \s is it c'lec Ino hipjnupss, 11 e 
imson, and the lifelong blebsiiig of hci (ritnlh 
noble irnnded biotliei 

278 This potm has an ovaltation and a gloiv, lOined \Mth 
an txqmsileness ot e\pxLssion, ^\hich place it in the 
highest rank among the 111 lu} inabtci pieces of its 
il’ust lions Aiitboi 

2b9 300 mtcrlunar moon interval of the moon's invisi- 
bility 

204 304 Calpe* Oibi altar Lofodm the Maelstrom whiil- 
pool ott the N W coast ol Noiwaj 

20a 305 This lovelj poem lefcis lieie ami there to a liallad by 
Hamilton on the subject better tieated in lui ami 
ll>4 

307 315 Arcturi seemingly used foi northern <itar<t And 

wild roses, 4 c Our language has peihaps no line 

modulated with moie subtle sweetness 

308 310 Colei idge desciibes this poem as the fiagment of a 

di earn- VI Sion, — peihaps, an opium-diiam’ — which 
CO ' -no-aed d '•Pit m Ins mind when 1 illoii asleep atti 1 
lining i liw lines about ‘the Khan Kubla' m 
Piuchas’ Pilgi image 

812 318 Ceres' daught&i Proseipme God of Torment 
Pluto 

320 321 The leading idea of this beautiful descuption of a 

da-y’s landscape mitalj appears to be — On the voi age 
of lite aio many moments ot pleasine, given by the 
siglit ot Natme, who has power to heal even the 
worldliness and the uncliarily ot man 

321 — 1 23 Ampliitrito was duigWer to Ocean 

325 322 1 21 Maenad a fiiU/icd Nimpb, attend infc on 
Dionjsos m the Greek iinlholog\ Maj wo not c ill 
this the most vivid, sustained, and imprssiomd 
amongst all bhellej s magical ijcrsomhcalions ol 
Nature ? 

320 — 1 5 I’lants under wnter svmpathi/e with the seisnus 
of the land, anti laneo with tlio winds which ailed* 
them 

327 323 Written soon after the dtith, by shipwaeeK, ol 

AVoiflsw ox til’s brother John This poem may be pio- 
litably compaicd with Shelley's lollownig it Lieh 
18 the most complete expression of the innermost 
spirit of his art given by these great Poets —of that 
Idea which, as in the case of the true Painter, (to 
quote the words of Rejnolds,) ‘subsists only m the 
mind The sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it it is an idea lesidmg in the bieast ol 
the artist, which he is always laboining to impait, 
and which he dies at last without imimitmg ' 

328 — the Kind the human 1 ace 

831 827 the Boyal Saint Hemy VI 
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82S st 4: this folk ifahas been heie plausibly but, pei- 
haps, unnecessarily, conjectured —Every one Knows 
tlie general st(#y of the Italian Eenaissance, of the 
Eevival of Letteis — Fiom Peta«J*ch’s day to our 
own, that ancient world has lenewed its youth 
Poets and artists, students and thinkeis, have yielded 
themselves wholly to its fascination, and deeply 
peneti-atcd its spirit Yet perhaps no one more truly 
has vivified, whilst idealizing, the picture of Greek 
country lile in the fancied Golden Age, than Keats 
m these lovely (if somewhat unequally executed) 
stanzas —his quick imagination, by a kind of ‘ natural 
magic,’ more than supplying the scholarship which 
his youth had no opportunity of gaming 


No 105 Tins poem, undei the title Alaence^ has been set 
to an ail w 01 thy of its beauty, by Mi E H Crossley (published 
1889) 
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Lady, when I behold the roses spioutmg 

Lawrence, of virtuous father vntuous son 

Let me not to the marriage of true miif*s 

Life ‘ I hnow not wliat thou art 

Lihe as the waves make towards the i>ebbi d shore 

Like to the clear m highest spheie 

Love in my bosom, like a bee 

Love in thy youth, fair Maid, be wise 

Love not me for comely grace 

Lo ’ wheie the rosj -bosom’d Hours 

Many a green isle needs must be 
Maiy • I want a lyie with other stiings 
Milton * thou shouldst be living at this houi 
Mine be a cot beside the hill 
Mortality, behold and fear 
Most sweet it is with unuphfted ej es 
Much have I travell’d m the realms of gold 
Music, when soft voices die 
JMy days among the Dead are past 
My heart aches, and a diowsy numbness pains 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
My Love m her attire doth shew her wit 
My lute, be as thou w eit when thou didst grow 
M> thoughts hold mortal stiife 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his 

Never love unless you can 
Never seek to tell thy love 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
HKTot a dium was heard, not a funeral note 
Not, Celia, that I lustei am 
Now the golden Mora aloft 
Now the last day of many days 

K> blithe new-comer » I have heard 
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0 Mistress mine, where aie you roaming 
O my Luve's like a red, red rose 
0 never say that I was false of heart 
O saw ye bonnie Lesley 
O say what is that thing call’d Light 
O talk not to me of a name great in stoi*y 
0 Thou, by Nature taught 
O waly waly up the bank 
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